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She Pride of 
Bom ‘ian ro Printer 


Pride is born in all of us. This would be a queer world if we 
didn’t have it. Pride spurs our ambitions—induces us to do better, 
and ever better—and so the world progresses. 


You must associate Brother Jonathan Bond with pride. Examine 
samples of the new paper and you will see the reason. You will 
take pride in recommending this paper to your trade as we do in 
suggesting it to you. 


Handsome Sample Book Mailed on Request 


Brother Jonathan Bond is scientifically made for business corres- 

pondence. No other paper answers as well in all particulars. You 

want to identify yourself with leading products—it pays—it sim- 

—— your a problems, because it makes steadfast friends. 
rother Jonathan Bond will help you—try it. 


Distributors of Brother Jonathan Bond and other *: Butler Brands.” 


Standard PaperCo. . . . . . Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. . . Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. - Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only 

Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . . . St. Louis, Mo. : " : a York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. - + + + + Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . . + Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co... . . . . Houston, Tex. fase = : ng 
Seo gh 5 > . eh . National Paper & Type Co. City of Mexico, Mex. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . . . San Francisco, Cal. epi pat, a ’ 

Sierra Paper Co. . . . . . «Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co... Monterey, Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. =. Guadalajara, Mex. 
Mutual PaperCo. . . . . . . ~ Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. 

Commercial Paper & Card Co. . New York City Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


JW Butler ® Paper Co 


a 
Established 1844 @\{} CHICAGO 





Detroit—34 West Congress Street iw 17-25 E. Washing St.—Indianapoli 
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Fifty Years Experience 


In Making 


Loft-Dried, Tub-Sized 
All-Rag Writing Papers 


ACKED by this experience and also fulfil- 

ing the requirements of the stationer and 

printer during that period has enabled the 

Whiting Paper Company to evolve a line of 

business announcements which in quality and 
variety are second to none. 


Whiting’s Business Announcement 
g 
Sample-Book 


lends to the printer an aid in the daily 

conduct of his business which enables 

him to meet every demand of his 
most exacting customer. 





Whiting’s Business Announcements 


are put up in cabinet form, neat and 
compact, and numbered for conven- 
ience in ordering. The Cabinet which 
contains sheets and envelopes is put 
up 108 sheets and 100 envelopes, and 
the Cabinet containing cards, 110 cards 
and 100 envelopes. Suitable for Busi- 
ness Announcements, Removal Notices, 
Circulars and Wedding Invitations. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE-BOOK AND PRICE-LIST 


Whiting Paper Company 
14th Street and 7th Avenue, New York 


Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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HIS is the day of speed—sustained speed. 
It is not the speed at which a machine 
can operate for short spurts that counts— 
it is the speed at which it can écep operating. 

The surest way to maketime isto Keep Moving. 

The Twentieth Century Limited maintains 
its 20-hour schedule between New York and 
Chicago not by running at top speed, but by 
Keeping on the Move. It even takes on water 
while running. The man who 
planned the schedule knew that 
stops are costly consume not 
only hours but effort and power 
and money. 

Why not apply the same logic 
in operating your cylinder presses? 

The total volume of printing 
in this country is estimated at 
$1,150,000,000. 57.6 per cent is for advertising. 
$175,000,000 is for direct-by-mail matter. 

The increasing use of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing means more work for the printer — better 
work, longer runs, more profit. How are you go- 
ing to get your share if you don’t Keep Moving ? 

Cross Continuous Feeders on your cylinder 
presses help you to seep moving. They work all 
the time —take no holidays — have no ‘‘morn- 
ing after’’ lassitude. 

Cross Feeders will increase your output from 


CROSS 


CONTINUOUS 


FEEDER 


TH ij HE Hi 


i 


Hl 


HI 


mi Heep / 


20 to 30 per cent, because they enable you to 
run your presses at the maximum speed. Their 
action is Continuous. You load the paper with- 
out stopping the presses. 

And Cross Feeders enable you to do Better 
Work. As they are entirely free from human 
frailties, they perform cowsistently. Accuracy of 
register 1s assured — gua/ity maintained. 

You can easily determine whether your cylin- 
der presses are earning you the 
profits that they should. 

Upon request we will send you 
analysis blanks upon which you 
can check costs against sa/es for 
anygiven period. Comparison will 
show conclusively whether your 
hand-fed cylinders are profitable, 
and will also show whether you 
can use Cross Feeders to advantage. If you can- 
not use Cross Feeders profitably we do not want 
you to have them. 

Unless you are afraid to know the truth about the 
profit-earning capacity of your pressroom why not write 
for these analysis blanks today ? 

Satisfy yourself that the surest and easiest way to keep 
pace with modern progress and make money in the print- 
ing business is to adopt time-saving, drudgery-saving, 
trouble-saving, volume-building methods. 

Just write your name and address on the margin of this 
page, tear out and mail it to us. We will understand. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Inserting, Cutting Machinery 


Chicago 
Dallas 


New York 


—_= 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Detroit Boston Atlanta 


Toronto 


CA 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 











No. 723 Steel Imposing Table, 51x75 Inches, with Capacity for 414—834x13 Steel Galleys 


A Busy Institution 


should be a profitable one, but this is not always the case. 
In many plants the workers do a tremendous amount of 
work with inadequate results because of lost motion. 


Modern methods tend to reduce lost motion—save useless 
operations, making the workmen not only workers but 
producers. 


Hamilton Efficiency equipment has been worked out to 
save time in the printing plant. The Galley Storage Impos- 
ing Table illustrated above is one of the many important 
time-savers in the Hamilton line. The use of such a table 
saves much useless handling of pages. Its cost is soon 
returned in increased production. 


Send for complete illustrated circular of the Hamilton 
Galley Storage System, showing various methods of galley 
storage provided in the Hamilton line, or ask your nearest 
dealer to tell you how this Equipment will make the saving 
indicated. Made in wood or steel construction to fit the 
needs of every printer. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 


























NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway, at 42d St. 





CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 











THE SCOTT 


Two-Roll Magazine Rotary Press 


has been turning out millions of copies of farm papers a month 
in a satisfactory manner. The publications have never been late 
or missed a mail. 


It Is the Only Magazine Press 


that will print and fold an eighty-page magazine, then put a 
cover on same previously printed on other machines, and bring 
the product out on a saddle wire-stitcher. 


This Machine Will Print and Fold 


any combination up to eighty pages. It is equipped with color cy]- 
inders for printing an extra color on one half of the pages if desired. 


If Interested in Magazine Printing 


it will certainly be profitable for you to confer with us, and it 
will be a pleasure for us to co-operate and assist in solving your 
printing problems. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 














First Showing of this New 
Type Face 


84 Point 





Point 
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3A $980 4a $590 $15 70 


3A $870 5a $580 $1450 _ 
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Majesty 
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3A $695 6a $610 $1305 
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4A $480 8a $445 $925 
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Systematic 


ING 


merges 


Made in Twelve Nicely 


Caslon Shaded de Sizes 


PATENT APPLIED F 


4A $390 8a $375 $7 65 


FICTION 
Composed 


36 Point 5A $335 8a $275 $610 


PLEASING 


Speculations 


30 Point 6A $275 lla $260 $535 


BENEFICIAL 
Journey Ended 


SPRING MODES 
Use Caslon Shaded 


18 Point 11A $205 20a $200 $405 


RETURNED DESIGN 


Jewelry and Silverware 














UNUSUAL AND LEGIBLE 
Imparts that original touch to 
printed matter $1234567890 


12 Point 17A $165 34a $175 $3 40 
HARMONIOUS COMPOSITIONS 


Several elegant books set entirely in 
series of the versatile Caslon Family 


10 Point 24A $165 40a $150 $315 
DEMANDS EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 
Progressive employers determined to find 
capable department foremen $1234567890 


American Type Founders Company 


























Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 























Three Wonder-Workers 


For Pressroom Profits and Efficiency 


oil 


(Tair ADTOPIgD 





THE MODEL “*CC” AUTOPRESS — Size of Sheet, 14x 20 Inches 





“THE BABY” CYLINDER 
Size of Sheet, 11x 17 Inches 


THE MODEL “A’’ AUTOPRESS - 
Size of Sheet, 11x 17 Inches 


Where long runs lead, this splendid machine can reduce huge For the printer whose work consists mainly of SHORT RUNS 
paper stacks to nothingness in short order. this press is a marvelous money-maker. 


YOU need one or more of these three flat-bed cylinder presses, unlike any other printing 
mechanism, in your plant. “‘The Baby’’ Cylinder (hand-feed, semi-automatic) has an output of from 
3,500 to 4,500 impressions per hour; especially designed for short runs of 250 and up, but can profit- 
ably handle runs of 5,000, 10,000, 20,000 and more impressions. The Model “‘A” AUTOPRESS 
(automatic) runs at a guaranteed speed of 5,000 impressions; unexcelled for long runs, and can 
handle the occasional short run to advantage. The Model “‘CC”” AUTOPRESS (automatic), 4,500 
impressions per hour, is wider in range, due to larger size, and has mechanical improvements not 
to be found on any other printing press. All machines guaranteed as to output and finest quality. 


Send for particulars about one or all presses to 


AMERICAN @MPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
110 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Seybold “Dayton” 
Automatie Cutting Machine 








Represents: 


Highest Efficiency, Greatest Dependability, 
Lowest Cost of Maintenance, Greatest 


Safety for Operators—INVESTIGATE 
































THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Box 
Makers, Paper Houses, Textile Manufacturers, Sample Card Houses. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


NEW YORK - - - - - = THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, E.P.Lawson - - - _ 151-163 West 26th Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = = THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, C.N. Stevens - - 112-114 West Harison Street 
ATLANTA - - = = J. H. Schroeter & Bro. WINNIPEG - - = Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO - - - - - The J.L. Morrison Co. LONDON - -  - = = S§myth-Horne, Ltd. 
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GIVES DOUBLE PROFIT 
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IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM IN THE PRESS-ROOM the 








the Monotype Composing Ma- 
chine—Type&Rule Caster gives 
the magnificent profit of thirty 
per cent., saving by eliminating 
all the distribution and supplying 
an abundance of new type, leads, 
slugs, and other material for every 
job and every compositor. 


Monotype gives another profit 
almost as large by cutting in half 
the time formerly required for 
make-ready, because it furnishes 
brand new type and rules right 
from the foundry—perfect in face 
and in height to paper, doing away 
with nearly all the spotting-up. 








There is no investment the 
Job Printer can make that 
will give him as large returns 
as a Monotype equipment 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 
Wentworth Building 


NEW YORK 
World Building 











TORONTO 
Lumsden Building 


CHICAGO 
Rand-McNally Building 








This Ad is composed in Monotype No. 38 Series and Monotype Rule 
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HERE WAS A TIME when elegance in the choice 
of paper implied extravagance ;—no inexpensive 
substitute for genuine hand-made stock was avail- 
able. But now we have the refined beauty, the rest- 

BM] ful egg-shell surface, the clear color, the bulk, and 
the fee/ of hand-made paper, reproduced in the moderate-priced, 
machine-made stock, 


Roycroft Antique 


For the production of artistic booklets, house organs, folders, 
menu sheets, programs, announcements, and all kinds of crafty 
printing without half-tone illustrations, we not only recommend 
Roycroft Antique, but we consistently use it ourselves. Last year 
every third issue of our house organ, Paragrafs, was printed on 
White Roycroft. The issue of the current month is an excellent 
example of the effectiveness of Roycroft Antique in India Tint. 


ne 





We carry this paper in stock at all our warehouses 

in quantities that enable us to supply all demands 

quickly and at low freight rates. Woveor laid. The 

Water-mark lends added distinction to the sheet. 
Write for samples and prices. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BAY STATE DIVISION — BOSTON 


af 
‘|| SMITH, DIXON DIVISION — BALTIMORE 
New York Office — Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Office — People’s Gas Bidg. 
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presence. 













given their owners. 


Sales Offices in the United States: 





CHICAGO, ILL. - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - 2840 Woolworth Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,Commonwealth Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. - 401 Williams Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 








Character 


bute of age, although the passage of 
time is requisite to demonstrate its 


The Miehle is over a quarter of a 
century old. The more than ten 
thousand presses which have gone 
into active use, during that time, 
have conclusively demonstrated the 
high character of the Miehle by the 


complete satisfaction they have 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
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The Question of Accuracy 
in Folding 


Tf you have any doubts regarding the superiority of the knife 
principle of folding as used in the ‘‘American”’ High Speed 
Tapeless (KNIFE) Job Folder over the buckle and roll 
system, just try folding some sheets of paper by hand, 
employing first the American method as shown in the upper 
circle, and then the other principle as shown below. By lay- 
ing a steel straight edge (which cor- 
responds to the knife) across the pa- 
per and then making your fold over 
that, you will be able to obtain not 
only a much neater fold but ina 
definite place, which is not possible 
by simply crushing the stock as in 
the lower circle. 




















Dead Straight 
Fold as Neat as 
Though “Scored : 

























The fold can not be other than abso- 
lutely accurate —there is no chance 
for a slip such as the other method 
allows. 

By carrying out your little tests with 
fairly heavy stock; say from 120 lbs. 
up to tag board, the correctness and 
superiority of our principle will be 
still more apparent. 


There's no irregular creasing — no 
cracks in any stock folded on an 
“American. 


Add to this knife-accuracy the pos- 
sibility of folding 9,000 sheets per 
hour, all with similar exactness, and 
you will understand why they’re all 
choosing ‘‘Americans.” 


The kn‘fe is an ‘‘American” exclu- 
sive feature in Tapeless Folders. 

We will put a machine on your floor 
for a trial at any time—without ob- 
ligation, of course. 


Write Dept. I. P. for catalog. 











MODEL “C” 
Takes A 25X38 Sheet 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING [MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, 
OHIO 





NOT 
The AMERICAN’ => | 


i ey” - 
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Ir regula Fold 
full of Greases 
and CGracks> 
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SIX PREMIERS were installed during February by a newly 


organized color-printing house in New York. 


The owners of the new concern were previously the pressroom and other tech- 
nical heads of one of the largest printing concerns in this country, operating in all 
about seventy-five cylinder presses, among which are seven Premiers. 

These Premiers, installed during 1911 and 1912, have ever since proved them- 
selves so much more productive, cost so much less in time and money for readjustment 
and upkeep, and were consequently so much more profitable, that no other make of 
two-revolution press was afterward installed. 

Now, when the men who had Worked with and on the concern’s various 
presses start their own pressroom, spending their own money for presses, they buy 
The PREMIER. 

Experience teaches—-where minds will learn. Worth tells—where prejudice 
yields. Merit wins—where intelligence and appreciation prevail. 

The printer who wants the best press—not best in minute details or trivial 
accessories, but essentially, radically and basically the best—in drive, register, speed, 
impression, distribution and delivery—will, indeed MUST, buy 





The PREMIER 


It Is the Best of All the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about it! 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 
NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d St. CHICAGO: 318 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn. St. 
BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal St. 





AGENCIES 

Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 

& Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. Montreal, P.Q.— GEo. M. STEWART, EsqQ., 
92 McGill St.,Canada East. Halifax, N.S.—PRINTERS’ Suppuigs, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. Melbourne 

and Sydney, Australia—ALEx. COWAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
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After many attempts to develop mechanical means to dupli- 
cate the action of the Brown & Carver Hand-Clamp on paper 
cutting machines, an Automatic Clamp was developed that very 
closely duplicated the motions produced by the hand and brain 
of a skilled operator. 

The first Oswego Automatic Clamp covered these correct 
principles and consequently proved a success. 

The next steps were, first, refinements of the design; second, 
adding features rendering it more flexible; third, the development 
of the materials into sturdy parts of the utmost strength. 

Then came into the trades that great Efficiency impulse re- 
quiring SPEED as well as absolute accuracy; maximum 
production as well as quality; low unit cost as well as careful 


This Rapid Production Cutter LEADS ALL because of Its Remarkable Automatic Clamp 





manufacture, with the consequent further demands upon the 
engineering skill of the Oswego organization. 

The development of these wonderful, precise, smooth-working 
Oswego fully automatic cutting mechanisms of to-day, caring for 
the entire outputs of paper-mills, printers, lithographers, etc., 
is the fruit and evidence of long, conscientious, skillful effort, 
guided by a world-wide experience and held to the single idea of 
producing always and only the best. 

The confidence reposed in Oswego Cutting Machines is 
founded upon the results of long service; upon the actual per- 
formance of thousands of Oswego Cutting Machines under the 
hardest working conditions in plants in every country where 
cutting machines are used. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. 


All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch. 


For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 
Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, 
New York Office: 


OS W 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
2720 Grand Central Terminal 


HG O 


RAPID PRODUCTION CUTTER 
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“A Man Often Pays Dear for a Small Frugality” —Emerson. 


Does It Pay the Printer to Cut 
on His Own Stationery? 


When a customer becomes interested in high-Zrade stationery, and 30es 
as he should to his printer for advice, the printer must be in a position 
to back his arguments with evidence of sincerity. You can not back 
up your arguments for quality in stationery, or printing, of any form, 
when your choice fails to prove your own belief in the value of quality. 


Ol Hampshire 
Bond 


Will Prove That in Using, the Best You Believe in the Best. 


There is somethin?, much more significant in this reeommenda- 
tion than a desire to sell OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. We 
believe that Old Hampshire represents the spirit of the new 
printer. It stands for quality against price-cutting. It stands for 
standard price against shifty estimating. It stands for thought- 
ful service against slipshod methods. It stands as absolute suar- 
antee of quality, and more, it stands for the the of Bond papers. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


We Are the Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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No More Metal Trouble 


Read what one 
progressive firm has 
to say about 
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Put an end to your slug troubles. 


Keep the metal pots on your linotype machine 
at a uniform temperature, the right tempera- 
ture, and get perfect slugs. Imperfect slugs 
are the cause of much poor presswork and 
enough time can be lost in the pressroom, 
trying to do passable work from poor slugs, to 
equip the machines with these reliable 
heat controllers. 
Let us send further information, more recom- 
mendations. 


H.E.GILBERT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PERFECTION No. 6 


THE Stitcher for 
General Utility 


By general utility we mean a machine adaptable to every need 
of the average shop. 







A machine that can instantly be regulated to any desired thick- 
ness within its wide range of capacity — two sheets to 7-8 inch. 






A machine that will take round wire 20 to 28 gauge, or any 
combination of flat wire between and including these sizes, and 
a machine that can not be put out of order by ignorance or 
mistreatment. 







There are many exclusive features characteristic of every 
Perfection Model. This is why they have met with such 
a great popular demand for the past 30 years. 









These exclusive features and other interesting details are described and illustrated in 
an attractive booklet we would like to send you. Ask for a copy to-day. 


THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
151-153-155 W. 26th Street 116 W. Harrison Street Home Office and Factory 


Phone, Harrison 6045 
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HIGH-SPEED PRINTING 


with better work and bigger profits 


Doing the job quicker—thereby reducing 
overhead—this is one of many advantages of 


the S. & S. Press. 


The S. & S. Press combines speed, simplic- 
ity and convenience with a high grade of work. 





It can be operated easily, economically. For 
long runs of small jobs that are frequently 
done at a loss it affords many advantages 
worth investigating. 

If you are interested in profitable, low oper- 
ating cost, sturdiness, smooth running, write 
to-day for catalog and information. There is 
no obligation. ‘ 








' Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stokes & Smith Company London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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Printers’ and 
Binders’ Machinery 
FOR SALE 


One (1) Bronzer, to take sheet 17x22 
One (1) Bronzer, to take sheet 30x44 
One (1) Singer Sewer, style 16-81 
One (1) White Numbering Machine 
One (1) Vandercook Proof Press, 10x15 
California Job Cases (italic, caps, etc.) 
One (1) Thompson Typecaster 

One (1) Hacker Proof Press, 17x25 


One (1) Mergenthaler Lead and Rule 
Caster 
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Correspondence Invited. Complete Details 
Furnished Promptly. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
































The New Type BSS Motor 
for Job Press Drive 


We have improved the design of our 
1H. P. and 14H. P. single-phase motor 
with FOOT CONTROL. 

Improved mechanical construction. Better 
electrical characteristics. 

The Sprague Electric BSS motor is de- 
signed for the printer who is looking for z”- 
creased production and reduced cost of power. 





SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. N-4 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Specialist in Motor Equipments for Printing Machinery 
Main Offices: 

527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LETTER 8 
CIRCULAR 


FOLDER 


‘Service’ Printers 


Their judgment is not based on “talkin}, points.” It is 
not warped by price considerations. 
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Those who deliver the 3oods ] 
on the date set for delivery 


are buying, this 
folding-machine 












They judge a foldin}-machine by its practical merits. 
They buy the machine that sives the maximum output — 
and they know that production does not depend on running, 
speed alone. 

The “‘MENTGES” does not fall down on rush jobs. It is 
reliable—too well built to be forever siving trouble. That is 
the reason why printers who deliver the goods are buyin, 

the “MENTGES" in increased numbers. Sold subject to 
30 days’ trial installation. 


MR. PRINTER, you should investigate this folder. It reduces 
delays and loss in folding to the minimum. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY , 
SIDNEY, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Quick action—slogan 
of all modern shops 


No device enables your 
printers to get quick 
action quicker than a 
Miller Saw - Trimmer. 


Quick-acting tables, 
quick-acting gauges, 

quick-acting vises, quick- 
jigsaws acting Cutting tools— 
Broaches ready for any operation in 


Planes 
Type-high OMe minute or less, 










Saws 
Trims 
Miters 
Mortises 
Undercuts 
Rabbets 
Bevels 
Grinds 
Drills 


If you are for quick action 


You will buy 
the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer 


theonly machinethat sawsand trimsin one operation. 


Quick action has turned many a profitless job into 
profit—are you for quick action? 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 


New York Store H Chicago Store 
60 Beekman st. Pittsburgh, Pa. 559'so"Ciark St. 





Border from 2 pt. rule—dotted center piece cut and corners mitered with Miller Saw 





















WRIGLEY’S 


Local Ticket Printing Press 


For Tinting, Printing and Number- 
ing Card Local Tickets in One to 
Four Colors. 






We also manufacture the 


Twentieth Century 
Double Web Local 
Ticket Press. 

Also 


Automatic or Hand 
Feed Ticket Cutting 
Machines 


Local Ticket Count- 
ing Machines 

Ticket Tying 
Machines 

Special Numbering 
Heads 


And all kinds of Special 
Printing Machines. 





a _— 





Write for Complete Description and Special Information. 


THE THOMAS WRIGLEY Co. 
416 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








GOLDING 
CUTTERS 


Have Distinctive Features For 
Economy, Convenience and 
Ease of Operation 











Golding 26-inch Lever Cutter 











[DD OUBLE-SHEAR CUT overcomes any tendency of 
the knife to draw the paper; makes easy the opera- 
tion; gives more uniformity and smoothness of cut. 

ROLLER BEARING assures easy operation on Lever 
Cutters up to size 34-inch. It makes a saving of power 
on Power Cutters. 

Gace Lock. This is attached directly to the back 
gage, locking the same positively in cutting large quanti- 
ties to an exact size. In cutting small lots it is unnecessary 
to use the lock, as the front band clamp holds securely. 

BanpD GAGE is positive- acting, accurate, and is the 
quickest and easiest method of setting the back gage to 
size of cut. The graduated band is always in view with 
figures large and readable. 

The Bep is heavily ribbed. All cutters are thoroughly 
tested on the hardest of cutting stock. 

In addition to the regular Power and Lever Cutters, 
we make a line of Automatic Clamping Cutters of high 
character at low price. Write for Cutter Catalogue. 


Golding Mfg. Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 38 Park Row CHICAGO OFFICE: Rand McNally Bldg. 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Pearl Presses, Card Cut- 
ters, Hot Embossers, and various tools for printers. 
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Are You Getting Production? 


Meet competition by producing more than your 
competitor, or something he can not produce 


Get out of the sordid condition of BUILD UP A PROFITABLE BUSI- 
price-cutting, where every printer NESS through being able to figure 
gets a whack at the business; where fearlessly and by securing a price com- 
the effort is to make the price as low mensurate with the character and 
as possible in order to get the job and quality of your work. 

where the fellow wins (the job) who \RISEL PRESSES ENABLE YOU 
makes the biggest mistake—the [OQ ENTER A NUMBER OF 
en 7° SPECIALTY FIELDS. You can 
ADD A SPECIALTY LINE. Do a_ learn details of one or all of them by 
grade of work not done by those with whom telling us what equipment you have, 
you must compete. conditions in your section, etc. 


LEFT US: PLAN With YOU FOR YOUR SUCCESS 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


946 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Challenge ts82C a Galleys 




















F we had entertained any doubts as to the manner in which printers 
TWO NEW SIZES: would welcome the new sizes of CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL 
19 Ptues Mes 2 Poi AND GALVANO STEEL NEWSPAPER GALLEYS, such doubts 
263 Picas Plus 2 Points would be quickly dispelled by the deluge of letters received from the first lot 
of pleased buyers. Following are a few typical extracts from these letters: 
‘Filla long-felt want.” ‘Just what I have been looking for.” 
“You have struck a big idea.”’ ‘The proper idea for linotype matter especially.” 


‘*We have long sought such a galley with lock-up.” 


**You have something that will do away with the old style i i : a 
newspaper galley.” ‘It looks good to us —just the thing for linotype slugs. 


‘Paid for themselves the first week.”’ ‘Save us a great deal of time and trouble,” 


‘*As a make-up galley you have hit the nail on the head.” 


With these new sizes the side lock is dispensed with. Snap a CHALLENGE GALLEY LOCK into place at the foot and 
the contents of galley are securely locked for proving. Unnecessary to prop up on one side when making up. Occupy one 
third less space on galley dump or stone. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL AND GALVANO STEEL GALLEYS are made in all standard job and news sizes. 
Special sizes to order. Sold by type founders and dealers in all principal cities. Accept no substitute. 


Have you received YOUR FREE SAMPLE, which we are sending out to established printers? If not, write for it. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Factory and Main Ofice, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Chicago Office, 124 S. 5th Ave. 
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The Ludlow Typograph 


Requires 90% Less Type Metal 











Reduces Floor Space 40% 











A Few Commercial 
Printers Using 
The Ludlow Typograph 








A Few Newspaper 
Plants Using 
The Ludlow Typograph 









Laidlaw-Smith Co., 
Newark, N. J. 







Daily Evening Item, 








Post, Chicago 
News, Chicago 
Post, Cincinnati, O. 
Press, Cleveland, O. 
News-Bee, Toledo, O. 


News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregonian, 
Portland, Oregon 





















Lynn, Mass. 
; 3 berg 
Nc = = ae am > Bony kee 
Philadelphia, Pa. American Wall Paper Co., 


W. 


hicago 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. The euae Co., 
Daily News, Cleveland, O. 






Continental National Bank, 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 


Peterson Linotyping Co., 


Martin Printing Co., 


Postal Supply & Mfg. Co., 


hicago 
hicago 

F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago 


hicago 





Cleveland, O. 















News Cleveland, O. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. gt ae sind ae 
named eres. Kelley Typesetting Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. Topeka, Kan. 
























An improved and economical method of producing 
composition in large faces up to 48-point on slugs. 







Job Printers Calendar Printers 
Periodical Publishers Poster Printers 
Specialty Printers Label Printers 






and others who use display type in large quantities owe it to the best 
interests of their business to investigate the merits of the Ludlow 
Typograph. Ludlow slugs print better than type —are more econom- 
ical to produce and to handle —your type bills can be reduced 90%. 












Send for Specimen Sheets 
of Ludlow Typograph Work 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COM PANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
1100 So. Wabash Avenue 











SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 





NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 






TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 35 Lombard Street 












—————L 
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YOUR INDIVIDUAL JOB 


can be finished completely in one operation on a Kidder 
On this press the product is cut-to-size, counted and piled 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 











Your money back in 
roller bills. It’s a fact—Mor- 
gan Expansion Roller Trucks 
will make their cost in a short 
time in the saving of rollers— 
after that the saving 1s velvet. 


Patented 1915 


Better Presswork is certain when Morgan Trucks are used. They give instant 
adjustment foreach roller. Quicker Make-Ready— Every printer knows that with 
a flat form and true rollers make-ready is cut in half. Litho Effects— Rule forms 
and fine-line type printed like lithographs without cutting the rollers. Last a 
Lifetime— Made of steel and oil-resisting rubber. One set of tires has run a 
year with hard use. AT YOUR DEALER’S OR SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
8x12, C. & P., set of 6, $5.00; 10x15, C. & P., set of 6, $5.00, (for standard or oversize rollers); 12x18,C. & P., 
set of 6, $6. 00; 143x22, C.& P., set of 8, $8.00; 10x15, Golding, set of 6, $5.00; 12x18, Golding, set of 6, 
$6.00; 12x18, Golding "Art Jobber, set of 8, $8.00; 15x21, Golding Art Jobbe r,set of 8, $8.00. Extra rub- 


ber tires, $1.00 per dozen. NOTE —Give dimensions of roller cores in orde ring for G olding Art Jobber. 
The above prices include wrench. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
303 EAST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Our Guarantee: ‘‘Satisfaction Or Your Money Back’’ 
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U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 


Size Doesn’t Count 
The Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Is for Small Printers as well as Large 


Our business in 1916 increased 
more than 90 per cent over 
that of 1915 and of this more 
than two-thirds was in the 
form of re-orders. We are 
particularly gratified because 
many of these repeat orders 
came from the smaller printers. 
Whether your plant contains 


two or two score presses, the *® 


will soon pay for itself. It ab- 
solutely removes all static elec- 
tricity generated in the process 
of printing. Quality, product, 
maximum capacity and mini- 
mum wastage are assured. 
Our illustrated folder No. 73 
will show you why no up-to- 
now printers, large or small, 
can be without Chapman Elec- 






Chapman Electric Neutralizer tric Neutralizer. 





The U. P. M. Trade-Mark of Quality is also on our Vacuum Bronzer and Automatic Feeder 


United Printing Machinery Company 


26 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St. 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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- DON’T BUY 


= » Blisters and Backaches 


HEN about to buy a lever paper cutter the most impor- 

oF tant point to consider is the physical effort required to 

4 execute a heavy cut. While the cutting is light—just a small 

2 job now and then—you don’t notice it. But wait until 

the dig job comes in and you are forced to pull the lever for 

hours at a stretch, then you will appreciate the easy cutting 
qualities of your cutter. 


The Advance Lever Cutter 








and trimming jobs—as wellas the high cost. Its easy-cutting 
qualities save muscular energy— increase operator efficiency 
—change expensive drudgery into profitable production. 


May we explain to you why the ADVANCE is the 
easiest-cutting lever cutter built? Interesting descriptive 
literature awaits your inquiry. 


The ADVANCE (a size for every shop) is sold and 


guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


will take the d/isters and backaches out of your dig cutting . 
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THE TEST OF TIME 


HROUGHOUT every season for sixty-eight years 
“Fibrous” Rollers have given universal satisfac- 
tion to their users. Printers producing fine halftone 
and color work, which require quality and durability 
in Rollers, consider “ Fibrous” the most economical. 

April is a variable month. On the cool days, winter Rollers 
will give good service, but on the hot humid days we are sure to have, you will 
need hard summer Rollers in order to maintain the speed of your presses. 
Eliminate the costly delays due to waiting for seasonable Rollers, or expensive 
accidents that sometimes result from the bursting or melting of Rollers, by 
ordering a summer supply this month, from any of the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 












New York 
(Main Office) 
406 Pearl Street 


Rochester 
89 Allen Street 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 131 Colvin Street 


521 Cherry Street 
Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 





















FAMOUS PRESSES AND 
A ROLLER 


| lee printing press is the riveting link in 
the chain of civilization, educating and 
uniting the people of all nations. To be 
capable transmitters of news and faithful 
recorders of all achievements, past and 
present, the presses must be equipped with 
durable Rollers of proven quality, such as 





These Rollers will turn out the finest class 
of printing at the highest speed of press, 
and give continuous service on the longest 
runs. To get this quality-economy-service 
value in your Rollers, order from any of the 
five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


New York 
(Main Office) 
406 Pearl Street 


Rochester 
89 Allen Street 


Philadelphia Baltimore 


521 Cherry Street : 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CoO. 
East 12th St. and Power Ave.,Cleveland 


HARTFORD 


COLTS ARMORY. 





























The DUPLEX 
TUBULAR PLATE PRESS 


“Our customers write our ads.’ 


Some of the Recent Purchasers: 


Richmond, Va., “News-Leader” 


TWO 24-PAGE FOUR-PLATE WIDE TUBULAR PLATE PRESSES (each the equivalent 
in printing capacity of a sextuple of any other style) with aCOMPLETE OUTFIT of TUBULAR 
PLATE STEREOTYPING MACHINERY REPLACING A COMPLETE AND COMPARA- 
TIVELY NEW SEMI-AUTOPLATE equipment. (The Duplex Tandem style sextuple press 
and the complete Autoplate equipment with other stereotyping machinery therewith are for 
sale and may be inspected by interested parties at the News-Leader office). 





Vancouver, B. C., “Daily Province” 
TWO 32-PAGE FOUR-PLATE WIDE TUBULAR PLATE PRESSES (each the equivalent 
in printing capacity of an ordinary octuple of any other style) with COMPLETE OUTFIT OF 
TUBULAR PLATE STEREOTYPING MACHINERY. The Province for several years has 
been using an equipment of two 24-page Tubular Plate Presses and this second order for a new 
and much larger equipment by such a publication is sufficient evidence of the success of 
Tubular Plate principles. 





Paris, France, “L’Information” 
A SECOND 16-PAGE DUPLEX TUBULAR PLATE PRESS, together with additional stereo- 


type machinery, is being prepared for shipment to this office. For the past four years L’/nforma- 
tion has been printed on a Tubular Plate outfit and this order is for a complete duplicate. 


Columbus, Ohio, “Monitor” 


A little less than a year ago the Columbus Monjtor installed a Duplex Tubular Plate Press. After 
several months’ experience AN ORDER FOR A SECOND MACHINE was placed, which 


press is now being installed. 








Besides the above particularly noticeable repeat orders, we have orders on our 
books from a large number of other concerns for Tubular Plate Presses of 16, 20 
and 24 page capacities. Below are the names of some. Lack of space prevents 
printing a complete list. 


CONCEPTION, CHILE .. “El Sur’”’ BELOIT, WIS. . . . ‘Beloit News’”’ 
GREENVILLE, S. C. . ‘‘Daily Piedmont’’ AMSTERDAM,N.Y. . . ‘Recorder’ 
MIAMI, FLA. . . ‘‘Daily Metropolis”’ ATHENS, O. . . .. . ‘‘Messenger’’ 
MADISON, WIS. . . . ‘‘Democrat’’ HONOLULU, HAWAII ‘“‘Star-Bulletin’’ 
MARTINS FERRY, O. . ‘‘Daily Times”’ SPRINGFIELD, ILL. . ‘‘News Record’”’ 


See the DUPLEX EXHIBIT at the A.N.P. A. Convention 


Several new machines of the Tubular Plate line recently designed 
will be shown in this exhibit. They will be “‘eye-openers” in the 
line of up-to-date and greatly improved newspaper machinery. 


Representatives of the Duplex Printing Press Company will be at the Waldorf with this exhibit 

ready to explain fully the new machinery and the advantages of the Tubular Plate construction 

which have brought about the dominance of this type of machine as evidenced by the list of 
purchasers printed above, and by the numerous other purchasers not mentioned. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, World Building Miller & Richard, Agents for Canada 
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No. 35 


These three machines comprise all that is to 
be desired in small two-revolutions. All are 
built of the best material and with the same 
painstaking intelligence as to Strength, 
Accuracy, Speed and Durability that 
Characterizes Our Large “Optimus” 
Presses. 


The DISTRIBUTION is equal to the exact- 
ing demands of high-class printing. 


THE PRINTED-SIDE-UP FRONT 
DELIVERY is the finest ever invented and 
requires no adjustment for different sizes 
or qualities of paper. 








The Babcock Pony “Optimus” 


No. 41 


No. 43 


THE BED MOTION is our Patented Ball 
and Socket — the most simple and durable 
device for the purpose. 


SPEED is one of their most profitable 


features. 





The machines stand low, are conveniently 
handled, occupy little room and run quietly 
at high speed. They are so large an ele- 
ment of economy and profit in any printing 
office that has work that can be done on a 
Pony, that no Printer without one can 
hope to compete successfully with the 
printer who runs 


A Babcock Pony “Optimus” 


No. 35 


No. 41 


Small Machines for Big Business 


‘Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed —They Print. 


No. 43 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 
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A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 





A PRODUCTION increase of ten per cent, 
without increase in operating cost, will jus- 

tify any printing press owner in replacing present 

equipment with the more modern kind. 











Delphos Two-Revolution Presses and Mechani- 
cal Feeders are showing their owners from thirty 
to one hundred per cent production increase 
over hand-fed pony presses of any make. 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER SENT 
ON APPLICATION 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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ANOTHER GOOD MONTH 


INTERTY 


60 Machines Sold 
During the Short 


Month of February 








One Intertype sells another. Watch us grow! 


Intertype Corporation 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Old Colony Bldg. 539 Carondelet St. 86 Third St. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Agents, MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto; 123 Princess Street, Winnipeg 
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Latham’s MONITOR Perforators 


@ The special hard- 
ened die is so hard 
that it will cut glass. 


@ Driven perpen- 
dicularly, making a 
clean-cut perforation. 
Needles in perfect 
line with center of 
side rods. 


@ Made in fourteen 
styles and sizes for 
power, foot, or with 
motor attached. 


@ The stripper is 
positive and will 
not spring. 





@ Feed gauge is rigid, 
accurate and speedy. 
Can be adjusted for 
any size or style of 
work. 


@ Faster than a ro- 
tary on most classes 
of work, and superior 
perforation. 


@ Also Monitor Wire 
Stitchers, Punching 
Machines, Paging 
and Numbering 
Machines, fourteen 
styles of Paper-Box 
Stitchers, etc., etc. 

















Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge 
Receiving Box and Motor Attached 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHICAGO, A d Fulton Street 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO. NEW YORK, 45 onsen aaketth, antenate 
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The maker’s name tells who made 
the lamp; the mark MAZDA tells 
exactly what standard of excel- 
lence governed its making. 
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“ Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service” 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select 
scientific and practical information concerning progress and 
developments in the art of incandescent lamp manufactur- 
ing and to distribute this information to the companies 
entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA 
can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 




















7s record of continuous opera- 
tion (2500-24 page right-angle 
forms folded each hour for 26 con- 
secutive hours, and 7,222 covers 
each hour for 9 consecutive hours) 
is typical of the results which are 
being secured by hundreds of print- 
ers and binders with the Model B 


CLEVELAND 
Folding Machine 


Records like this, where maxi- 


mr oot None Tor = teat 
WI Oe Ere 


September 30, 1916. 


‘ 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


It mey interest you to learn thet we recently 
folded a job of 65,000 twenty-four page 
right-engle forms on our Model "B" Cleveland 
Folder in twenty-six hours, and that the spoilage 
on the entire job was only eleven sheets. 


We also folded 65,000 covers for the above jod 


. in nine hours. 
mum output is obtained, and waste 


time and non-productive labor elim- [= a Yours very truly, 
inated, assure the biggest folding fy ae. S. He BURBANK & CO., INC. 


profits. : 0 WZ... dhenop lise 


Consider also the elimination “ Wes ahaa hentia: pager’ 
of spoilage on this run—only 11 ‘ 
sheets out of 65,000. Spoiled signa- 
tures mean not only the loss of copies, 
but also a loss of labor on all opera- 
tions preceding the folding. 











310805 eis 
Cie PHILADELPHIA 


S. H. Burbank & Company are ELECTRIC COMPAN’ 


producing this publication, a quar- ‘ eo. ee ponent 
terly house-organ, continuously and : f= 

are getting similar results on each 

issue. 


The “Cleveland” is the ideal 
folding machine for all your work, 
making 159 different folds—all stan- 
dard and many odd folds. 





Ask for ‘‘The Book of Cleveland 
Folders.’’ 


ane memmammenaneens mse 


Ghe 
CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE 


COMPANY Main Office and Factory: CLEVELAND 











532 S. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


RAFTS BUILDING THE BOURSE 
ee YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 





























This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


THEJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


CHAS. H. AULT, President and Treasurer 


The keystone to our three- 
quarters of a century of 
successful ink and color 
making is the rigid appli- 
cation of the Jaenecke 
rules ‘“‘Not how cheap but 
how good’’ and the 
‘square deal.”’ 
Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Ckicago 


New Orleans 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 


Export Orders intelligently and Honestly Executed on 
Satisfactory Terms of Payment. Inquiries Solicited 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
EWARK,N.J. 
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Self-Regulating Boston Wire 
Stitching Machine 


One operation adjusts all parts of the machine to thickness of 
work, including feed, cutter, clinchers, and table. The only wire 
stitcher so constructed and the only one yielding a maximum out- 
put, perfectly fed and clinched, and all without expert attention. 


Calendar manufacturers preparing for 1918 should write for par- 
ticulars about the New No. 16 Cur-Cost Muttip_e CALENDAR Boston 
SrircHer which will greatly reduce calendar and calendar pad 
stitching expense. The No. 16 is a perfect pamphlet stitcher as well. 
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A BUYER’S PROPHECY’ 


By W. L. CHANDLER 


URING the next five years, when 

this prophecy shall have come true, 

a great change will have taken 

place in the methods of both buyer 

and seller. Both the high cost of buying and 
the high cost of selling will have been appreci- 
ably reduced. One of the biggest bugaboos of 
the buyer will have vanished. He will no 
longer be compelled to find space in his files for 
an endless number of catalogues, price-lists and 
data-sheets ranging from single sheets of vari- 
ous sizes to bound books the size of a dictionary. 

When he seeks information on any line of 
material with which he is not familiar, he will 
not find it necessary, in order to locate the data 
wanted, to study a number of separate bound 
volumes, handling countless pages relating to 
other material which, at the time, have no in- 
terest for him. 

All the data he possesses will be at his com- 
mand instantly, and all together in one place. 
The waste-baskets will continue to receive 
printed matter which reaches buyers who have 
no interest in the material involved. However, 
volumes of price-lists, circulars and data-sheets, 

*At the convention of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, held last September, Mr. Chandler, assistant treasurer of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, Indiana, made a talk 
upon this subject. Since that time a large number of other buyers 
and sales managers have expressed their hearty approval and willing- 
ness to codperate. In view of that fact, Mr. Chandler prepared this 
article for the February issue of The Purchasing Agent, the official 
organ of that organization. As the subject is of great interest to 


printers, who are the makers of catalogues, the article is reprinted 
here by permission. 
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which now fill the baskets because the buyers 
have no method of properly filing them, will 
then be placed in their proper places ready for 
instant reference. 

Tons of printed matter of possible interest 
to buyers for future reference will thus be saved 
from an untimely death via the waste-basket 
route. Many circulars now escape the waste- 
basket only when they pass through a buyer’s 
hands at a time when he is “in the market.” 
After this prophecy shall have been realized, 
many of these will be saved by the buyers be- 
cause they will have a place to file them conve- 
niently for instant reference when occasion 
demands. 

The fulfilment of this prophecy, then, will 
bring joy to both buyer and seller. When a 
buyer shall need price-lists or data pertaining to 
any material, he will turn to his single master- 
catalogue of loose-sheet variety, where he will 
expect to find full information supplied by vari- 
ous sellers. 

This information will include price-lists, 
weights, freight rates, discounts, and any other 
data of value to the buyer. Failing to find suf- 
ficient information there, the buyer will consult 
his buyer’s guide for the names of those who 
supply such material. The guide will indicate 
which of these sellers are prepared to supply 
sheets or booklets to fit his master-catalogue. 

He will then send his usual inquiries to those 
sellers. His letter-head will bear a neat symbol 
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indicating that he is equipped with and prefers 
data for the standard master-catalogue. 

No, the master-catalogue has not as yet been 
adopted; but, remember, this is a prophecy. I 
am telling you what the situation will be about 
five years hence, or perhaps earlier. 

Here is a method by which such a great time- 
saving device may and probably will be brought 
to a realization — perhaps in two years. 

In order to be of the greatest value to the 
business world, the master-catalogue should be 
worked out through the codperation of all na- 
tional trade, engineering and other associations, 
together with such local organizations as may 
care to lend assistance. 

This codperation can be best secured, perhaps, 
through a conference board composed of repre- 
sentatives of the organizations interested. Such 
a conference board may formulate certain defi- 
nite recommendations, outlining the proposed 
complete plan of operation of the master-cata- 
logue. In such a conference board, the best 
interests of all industries, from the standpoints 
of both buyer and seller, would be served. 

These recommendations may be ratified by 
the various organizations, and the catalogue will 
then become a reality as soon as equipment can 
be installed and loose sheets prepared and dis- 
tributed. 

There are many forms which might be de- 
vised and recommended by such a conference 
board, but in order to enable the reader to see 
how such a master-catalogue can be realized, I 
shall describe a plan which is practicable. 

The loose sheets may be 8% by 11 inches. If 
one such sheet is too small to accommodate the 
requisite data, a book or booklet of those dimen- 
sions may be used, or a larger sheet —an exact 
multiple — may be folded to this size. 

These loose sheets are to be kept in standard 
vertical letter-files of one or more drawers. 
These files are to be found in stock in all large 
cities and are not limited to any one manufac- 
turer. Being of standard letter size, economy 
of production is in our favor. Market reports 
and correspondence pertaining to the different 
price-lists, such as quotations, discounts, or let- 
ters giving weights, freight rates or other data, 
being written on sheets of the same size as the 
catalogue sheets, may and should be filed with 
the sheets to which they apply. 


There is no limit to the possible expansion of 
such a master-catalogue. It may consist of one 
or a thousand drawers, depending upon the 
needs of its owner. 

The conference board may recommend also 
a decimal system of indexing this catalogue, 
somewhat along the lines of the Dewey system 
used by large libraries for indexing their thou- 
sands of books. By this system, a book in one 
library bears a number which is the same as 
those borne by similar books in other libraries. 

The index guide-cards, being standard, may 
be carried in stock by all office outfitters, along 
with the cabinets. These may be bought, not 
necessarily in sets, but by the single piece, as 
requirements dictate. Thus, the catalogue will 
not be burdened with guides which do not inter- 
est the buyer, and yet, as the catalogue expands 
to keep pace with the business, the guides, when 
added, will take their proper places in numer- 
ical decimal order. 

A permanent joint catalogue committee, se- 
lected by the conference board, or the confer- 
ence board itself, may, at regular intervals, 
publish additional decimal subdivisions of the 
index to keep pace with the development of the 
master-catalogue idea. Thus it will be always 
up to date and of the greatest benefit to both 
buyer and seller. 

Inasmuch as these letter-files provide for the 
filing of letters with the right-hand eleven-inch 
edge uppermost, that edge, then, should carry a 
heading or some indication of the nature of the 
data to be found on the sheet. The seller’s own 
interests will prompt him to see that these head- 
ings are brief but ample. 

In addition to all this, the master-catalogue 
may be protected against becoming obsolete. 
The loose sheets may be printed on colored 
paper, in addition to the date, to indicate the year 
in which each was issued. For example: We 
will say that all sheets printed in 1917 shall be 
on white paper and bear the date of issue; those 
printed in 1918 on yellow paper, together with 
the date; while other colors may be used for 
1919, 1920 and 1921. White will again be used 
for issues of 1922, and other colors repeated in 
regular order. 

Thus, five colors will carry through the life 
of the catalogue. Some white sheets, for exam- 
ple, will be replaced from time to time by those 











of other colors issued in later years, as the cata- 
logue is kept up to date. But how about the reli- 
ability of the white sheets still in the catalogue 
at the close of 1921? They would then be five 
years old. . The color would serve to draw atten- 
tion to the age of such sheets issued in 1917, and 
lead to an inquiry as to their right to remain in 
the catalogue. 

An up-to-date seller would have records of 
the white sheets of his issue which were still in 
effect, and should know what buyers had them. 
He would, then, during December, 1921, notify 
them of the fact that such sheets were still in 
effect and entitled to remain in the catalogue if 
the buyer is still interested in such material. 

Upon such advice, the sheet may be stamped 
by the buyer, ‘“‘O. K. 1922,” and left in the cata- 
logue. During January of 1922, the buyer will 
see that some one goes through his catalogue, 
searching for white sheets of the issue of 1917 
which have not yet received the ‘‘O. K.”’ stamp. 
Whenever his interest in the material has ceased, 
the sheet would be destroyed. If his interest 
still remained, the buyer would notify each seller 
about such sheets of his issue as were open to 
doubt. 

Such advices or inquiries from the buyers to 
the sellers would naturally result in the sellers 
notifying the buyers of the dependability of such 
data or in sending new sheets. During January 
and February of 1922, many of these white 
sheets will receive the stamp, “O. K. 1922,” or 
will be replaced by newer sheets. On March 1, 
1922, the buyer may destroy any white sheets of 
the issue of 1917 not bearing the “ O. K.” stamp. 
Each year the sheets of one color become five 
years old and are carefully scrutinized by the 
buyer to determine their value to him. 

In this way it is possible to prevent the cata- 
logue from becoming obsolete. Such annual 
overhauling may be done by understudies, pro- 
vided the discarded sheets are inspected by a 
competent person before being destroyed. 

On certain classes of material, it is altogether 
impracticable to depend upon data five years 
old. In cases of this kind, the particular sec- 
tions of the catalogue known to contain data 
pertaining to such material may be revised as 
often as judgment dictates. The colored sheets 
lend the same help in a revision of any frequency 
desired. 
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The principal advantage of the color-scheme 
is that the catalogue may be completely revised 
every five years at the longest, and parts or all 
of it revised as much oftener as is necessary or 
desirable. 

In addition to printing price-lists, etc., on col- 
ored sheets, it may prove advantageous to have 
the guide-cards in colors to indicate those classes 
of material which are known to be subject to 
frequent fluctuations, thus requiring equally fre- 
quent revision of such portions of the catalogue. 

The use of this standard master-catalogue 
will greatly reduce the waste circulation and 
expense of printing catalogues. It will not limit 
the quality of the information contained on the 
sheets or in the books, and will not in any way 
restrict advertising matter, except that which the 
seller desires to have the buyer retain in his file. 

A great volume of advertising matter is now 
directed to those consumers who would have no 
interest in the master-catalogue. A manufac- 
turer of breakfast food, for example, may issue 
a limited amount of data and price-sheets for 
the master-catalogue of jobbers and large buy- 
ers. He would not in any way modify his larger 
use of advertising matter. The sheets or books 
may be printed from any plates used for bound 
catalogues, and will give every opportunity nec- 
essary for the proper treatment of the subjects 
involved. 

Under this plan, a seller’s catalogue may be 
printed on paper of a quality equal to that of 
any book now used for the purpose, the illustra- 
tions may be just as effective as desired, and the 
ink may be of any color or colors to best present 
the goods. The only restrictions would be as 
to the size of the sheets or books (thickness not 
restricted), and the issuance of separate sheets 
or books where one seller might handle goods 
of more than one classification. 

Some middlemen issue immense catalogues 
covering a wide range of material. These cata- 
logues, costing large sums of money, are seldom 
used in their entirety by any one buyer. Small 
sections of such books would usually cover the 
needs of most of the buyers who now have the 
complete book. 

Then, if such sections were filed under their 
proper index classifications in the master-cata- 
logue, the buyer would be much more apt to 
consult them than if they were submerged in a 
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large bound book as at present. The buyer’s 
time and the seller’s money would both be con- 
served. 

In some cases, sellers may desire to send both 
bound volumes and master sheets or books to 
some of their largest customers. The master- 
catalogue does not interfere with such duplicate 
distribution on the part of the seller. 

Until such time as the small buyers may equip 
to use the master-catalogue, it will be necessary 
to issue bound catalogues. It may always be 
necessary to do so. 

However, when the seller knows that his 
loose sheets are going into the master-catalogue, 
where the buyer will surely look for and as surely 
find them, he will cheerfully supply the sheets to 
those prepared to use them. 

In time to come, many trade, engineering and 
other organizations will have large master-cata- 
logues containing all sheets which might, in any 
way, become of value to any of their members. 
Trade associations may equip their headquar- 
ters with master-catalogues containing sheets 
furnished by their members. Thus, a buyer, 
seeking a line of equipment with which he is not 
familiar, may consult the headquarters of the 
association representing that industry, and either 








draw his information from their catalogue or 
secure from them sheets or books to fit his own 
master-catalogue. The names of trade associ- 
ations cooperating with the conference board in 
this way may be printed on the guide-cards per- 
taining to their particular industries, for the ben- 
efit of the buyers when seeking information. 

This will greatly expand the fields of useful- 
ness of the various trade associations. 

This prophecy is prompted by a knowledge of 
the tribulations of printers, advertising men, 
sellers and buyers. 

Many details which can not be covered in 
this brief way will provide the easy operation 
so necessary for the success of the plan. There 
is, however, no phase of the situation which has 
not been at least roughly worked out sufficiently 
to determine that a master-catalogue is a prac- 
tical possibility. 

The primary purpose in submitting this 
“prophecy” is to lay down more or less defi- 
nite suggestions as a basis for discussion. The 
prophecy will be considered fulfilled when the 
basic idea of a standardized master-catalogue 
is adopted, regardless of the form into which 
details are shaped by those associations repre- 
senting the agencies for perfecting the plan. 
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aSIF time be of all things most precious, 
@ wasting time must be the greatest 
se oy GH prodigality, since lost time is never 
eer) found again; and what we call 
time enough always proves little enough. 
Let us then be up and doing, and doing to 
a purpose; so by diligence shall we do more 
with less perplexity — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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N the beginning, let me disclaim any supe- 
riority or super-business ability for myself. 
Also let me make myself clear right at the 
start with regard to a certain volume of 

business which we send out for cylinder press- 

work and binding, as, once upon a time, in a 

report of one of my talks in THE INLAND 

PRINTER, exceptions were taken to the figures 

given, and it was claimed that no shop the size 

of mine could transact the volume of business I 

reported —and it is true, unless some of it is 

“farmed out.” 

Now, let us proceed. A business man is a 
fellow who is supposed to kite checks, and he 
tremblingly faces a pay-roll every Saturday. As 
a general proposition, in our business he is indeed 
some little hustler. I have never yet known a 
single successful printer who worked as a jour- 
neyman in his shop. I think that a business man 
must either be a business man or a journeyman 
workman. A printer can not leave his case and 
go into the front office and transact business as a 
business man, and then change his disguise in- 
stantly and become a journeyman again. I am 
not saying this disrespectfully; I am not endeav- 
oring to discourage the thousands of small-shop 
managers, and I am not endeavoring to lay a 
stone in the path of any young journeyman who 
would enter the business. I am merely saying 
that they are never great successes as business 
men. I think it would be infinitely better if a jour- 
neyman pressman and’a journeyman compositor 
would form a partnership with a third party and 
let the third party manage the front office. In 
my experience I have known several little one- 
man shops whose owners work from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day, and who, to my positive 
knowledge, never have made in profits. as much 
as they could make at the case at the scale. 

It has always seemed to me that some must 
follow and some must command. The very 
make-up of our minds would indicate this. It is 
not dishonorable to follow, and sometimes it is 
more difficult to follow than it is to command. 


* The substance of an address delivered by Julian Wetzel, manager 
the Keystone Press, Indianapolis, Indiana, before the Ben Franklin 
Club of Cincinnati.. 
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PLATEN PRESS PROSPERITY * 


By JULIAN WETZEL 








In the divine economy of life, all of us are given 
certain talents. No two men in this room are 
alike; no two men who ever trod the face of the 
earth were exactly alike in every particular. God 
made each one of us to fill a certain little niche 
in the universe, and if we do not fill it to the best 
of our ability the cog slips and things are not as 
they should be. We are all interdependent. It 
takes the best efforts of all of us to make a com- 
plete whole. 

I have always contended that the shop is man- 
aged best which is managed least. Let your 
employees know what kind of a shop you want 
to run and they will run it for you. If you area 
crook at heart, you will run a rotten shop, and 
all the bum printers and drunken pressmen in 
the town will flock to your establishment. If 
you are clean of heart yourself, and are making 
an honest effort to run a business above any pos- 
sibility of reproach, the brightest and best young 
men in your city will be anxious to enlist under 
your banner. No business ever rises higher 
than its head, and your business is an exact re- 
flection of your character and attainments. 

All of our lives are lives of service, and, as I 
said before, one of us is just about as important 
as another. Some of us must be carriers of bur- 
dens, some of us must be followers, but we all 
have an unduplicated individuality, and each of 
us can render some kind of a service and do good 
work. Then we shall all know what pleasure is, 
for Stevenson says, “I know what pleasure is, 
for I have done good work.” 

Remember that we make all of our money off 
our friends. When we pull dirty tricks with our 
customers, let us remember that we are dishon- 
est with our friends, for nobody but our friends 
ever gives us work. Our enemies know us too 
well, and they do not patronize us. 

Let the men in your shop think they run the 
business. Let them realize their importance. 
Let them have a hand in its management. Let 
them select the tools with which to work. Let 
them understand that each one is a cog in the 
wheel and part of the machine. Only the other 
day I had occasion to tell one of my apprentices 
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of his importance in our establishment, and I let 
him understand that it was easier for our busi- 
ness to get along a month or two without me than 
it was without him; that when he was sick a few 
days the superintendent had to hire some one to 
take his place, while I could be absent a month 
and scarcely be missed. 

Cultivate a spirit of optimism. It is fair to 
estimate against each other and it is pardonable 
if you quarrel with each other, but when the job 
is let and the quarrel is over, let it be forgotten. 
Do not imagine that the life of your business 
depends upon every little job on which you fig- 
ure. Let the successful bidder take his little job, 
and in the meantime be on the lookout and alert 
for the next one which comes along. I have lost 
some big contracts through removals, bank- 
ruptcy, death, and the like, and I used to think 
that my business was ruined when one of these 
catastrophes overtook me, but apparently there 
is a leveling and evening influence which always 
comes to the front and fills the gap. Something 
always fills the gap if you are deserving that it 
should be filled. 

Don’t be frightened at the big bugaboo known 
as competition. Competition is very largely a 
condition of mind. You can allow competition 
to worry you; you can be jealous of every printer 
in your town. You can wonder how he gets the 
work. You can worry yourself into a frenzy 
because he seems to beat you to it, and all the 
time you are merely acknowledging in your own 
heart and mind that you can’t quite “stand the 
gaff’; that the other printers in your town 
have some means or some way of doing things 
better or cheaper or quicker than you can do 
them; that they are better salesmen, better busi- 
ness men; that they are wider awake and more 
progressive. 

I haven’t much patience with the fellows who 
are always howling competition, competition. 
If these weak-kneed brethren spent half the time 
in trying to secure new business and bolstering up 
their own business that they spend in wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, they would have no time to 
think of competition. If you will attend to your 
own business as it should be attended to, if you 
will give it every bit of attention it requires, you 
will have just about all you can attend to, with- 
out meddling in the affairs of other printers in 
your town. Printers ought to learn to codperate 








instead of competing, and in a great many local- 


ities this blessed condition does prevail largely. 


I know printers, and lots of them, who lend each 
other anything they want, and who talk frankly 
and openly about their customers, business con- 
ditions and other alleged secrets. Only the other 
day I lost a job, on which I had plates, to an- 
other printer, and when I discovered where it 
went I called the other printer up and told him 
he could use my plates and save the composition. 
Now, do you think he will be quite so anxious to 
beat me out of another job? That’s what I call 
heaping coals of fire on your enemy’s head. Try 
it sometime and watch the result. 

We printers must teach the buying public that 
we are honest business men; that it is not neces- 
sary for them to go all over town seeking bids. 
Let us gradually let them know that they are 
going to get one hundred cents’ worth of print- 
ing for every dollar they give us, without ped- 
dling it around. Seventy-five per cent of my 
work comes to me without an estimate or bid, 
and if I operate a print-shop two years longer 
I am going to make a rule that no positive bids 
shall be made in advance, and that our estimates 
are to be based on a variation of ten per cent, 
over or under, and then we will live up to the 
rule to the letter. 

One of our great troubles is lack of salesman- 
ship; it is ten times more difficult to sell a thing 
than it is to manufacture it. Anybody can hire 
men to run a print-shop, and they will run it well, 
but it is a mighty difficult thing to hire men to sell 
the product of a printing-plant. It requires men 
of genius and ability along advertising lines, men 
of some artistic skill, men of some commercial 
training, boys who know and who realize the 
object to be obtained in a piece of literature or 
what a factory form is used for. If you have 
some bright salesmen coming on, have them join 
printers’, advertisers’ and salesmanship clubs. 
Encourage them to be alive and alert to the 
vast possibilities in this business of ours. Estab- 
lish some kind of an advertising campaign. We 
have all the machinery for this kind of a cam- 
paign, and can put it on very successfully. If we 
can not write advertising, let’s hire it done, but 
always be sure that your own advertising is 
above reproach, because it is singled out'and held 
up as an example of printing and a model of 
what business literature ought to be. 
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And now, in closing, let me advise you to re- 
main a small shop. In saying this I am not dis- 
couraging ambition; I am not belittling your 
desire to be a large factor in the business com- 
munity; but it has been my experience, and it is 
my belief from observation, that the small shop 
offers much larger profit in proportion to the 
investment, and greater returns as measured by 
your responsibility, than the larger shop. The 
depreciation is not so great. The returns come 
quicker, and in case of death or misfortune the 
loss is not so vital. In this connection, I can 


scarcely conceive of anything nearer nothing to 
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leave to your wife than a printing-concern with 
its doors closed. Don’t overequip. Don’t 
plunge. Don’t try to make all the money. Don’t 
go in debt. ‘ 

Get your money out of the business and 
put it into real estate or things of intrinsic 
value. Join something, one or more of your 
lodges, churches, civic organizations. Be some- 
thing, look prosperous, be frank, be honest and 
be able to look every man in the eye and say, “I 
am a business man and a citizen of this republic. 
I am helping to civilize this world and make it a 
better place for me and my children to inhabit.” 


COMBINING A DAILY NEWSPAPER AND 
JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


By OVID BELL 


An answer to the article entitled “ Magical Tips on the Black Art— 
Nuisance or No?” which appeared on page 618 of the February issue. 


F the printing of a newspaper is consid- 
ered as a job for the printing department 
—and, in my opinion, there is no other 
satisfactory way of handling it—there 

is a very emphatic reason for combining news- 
paper and job-printing establishments under one 
roof and one management. If we were obliged 
to give up either our daily and weekly news- 
papers or our job-printing business, we should 
hesitate a long time in deciding which to keep. 
Without the profits from the job department it 
would be impossible for us to give the commu- 
nity we serve as good a paper as we do, for we 
depend in part upon our job department for the 
financial independence which we must have to 
publish a newspaper dedicated to service. That 
is to say, it is impossible for our newspapers, as 
they are conducted, to bring us the return we 
feel we ought to have for our work. If we did 
not have a source of income from our printing 
business, we would feel obliged to cut down 
newspaper expenses we now willingly incur be- 
cause of our desire to make a paper a little bet- 
ter than its support justifies. 

In our plant we handle both the daily and 
weekly newspapers as jobs. At certain hours 
of the day practically the whole composing-room 
force is employed on the daily paper. Then, 


when not needed on the newspaper, they work 
on job-printing. Two linotypes work on the 
newspaper at the rush hour. In the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon they turn out job compo- 
sition. The advertisement compositors who are 
busy on the newspaper half of the day put in the 
other half on job-printing. The advertisement 
solicitor sells job-printing as he makes his 
rounds. One bookkeeper does the clerical work 
for both departments. The newspaper tele- 
phones serve both departments. Type and rule 
that have passed their day of usefulness as job 
equipment are serviceable for months in the 
newspaper department. 

Without our job department we could not 
maintain our present force, and that would mean 
there would be more for us to do at the rush 
hour than could be done. If we kept a force 
equal to emergencies, there would be parts of 
the day when some of the men would be idle. 
Without our job department, “weekly day” 
would be turned into “ weekly night.” With it, 
the weekly is a job for every Thursday. With- 
out our job department, advertising would have 
to come exactly right every day, or the. force 
could not get it up by press time. Without our 
job department, we could have only one lino- 
type, and, then, when a big story “broke” just 
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before press time, it would have to be “ contin- 
ued in our next.” 

Our weekly newspaper is made especially for 
farmers. Farm and stock news, stories about 
country people and country life, are featured 
in it. Because of this, we get hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of business every year that, without 
our job department, we could not handle. When 
we sell a sale bill we also sell advertising. If 
we could not print the sale bill, it is probable 
we would not sell the advertisement. 

The job department brings people to the 
office, and nothing is better for a business insti- 
tution than people going in and out. Every job 
customer helps to create the impression that the 
shop is busy — helps to make it a reality, in fact. 
A busy place, I have observed, is the kind of 
place that even lazy folks like to patronize. 

I have no doubt that a job business is an 
impediment to a newspaper if one man attempts 
to edit the paper, wait on job and advertising 
customers, superintend the printing department, 
keep the books and answer the correspondence. 
When one man tries to do too much — especially 
if he is the man who is responsible for meeting 


OUR blunder mile-stones — each a som- 

ber and silent testimony to the fact that 

a salesman is not born, but knocked into 

shape by “old man Experience’ — 

mark my first year in the blunder-land of mis- 
salesmanship. Blunder number one happened 
a month after I started in the selling game. I 
was out trying to get orders for printed matter. 
One morning a man named Baldwin telephoned 
in and said he wanted to buy some paper signs. 
It looked like an easy sale and I was told to pack 
up a few samples and make the call. We hada 
few thousand paper signs scattered around the 
shop, so I grabbed up an armful and hurried 
over to Mr. Baldwin’s office. He looked at my 
stuff and expressed himself as being very well 
pleased. Then he told me he had promised an- 
other fellow a chance to estimate on the order 
and asked me to leave some of my samples for 
comparison. “ By the way,” he added, as I pre- 








A SALESMAN IN BLUNDER’LAND 


By MICHAEL GROSS 





the weekly pay-roll— every department of the 
business suffers. Under such circumstances I 
can imagine a publisher wanting to abolish his 
job department. But with competent and ade- 
quate front and back office help, there is every 
reason why newspaper and job printing should 
be done in the same office. 

Some of the best days in my business— or 
professional —life have been spent on trains, 
where I had nothing to do but think about the 
office and its methods. It was on such a day 
that I realized that my business was suffering 
because I had economized in help. Under my 
physician’s order I was “getting away from 
business” to avoid a breakdown. On the train 
I looked back—also forward—and when I 
returned home I employed additional front- 
office help. Since then the newspaper has im- 
proved in quality and grown in prestige, while 
the business of the job department has increased 
materially. If I were still trying to do more 
than I should, I probably would want to get rid 
of one or the other branch of the business — or, 
possibly, the sheriff would be clamoring for pos- 
session of both departments. 


pared to go, “I wish you would mark each of 
these signs you are leaving, so that there will be 
no chance of a mix-up. I scrawled my signature 
on the back of each one. 

About two weeks later I dropped in again. 
The first thing I noticed when I entered the 
office was a small paper sign tacked up on the 
wall. Mr. Baldwin caught me looking at it and 
said, with a smile—‘‘ What do you think of 
that poster for an example of good work, eh? 
The fellow who brought that in thought so much 
of it I decided to tack it up on the wall as an 
ornament.” 

Feeling that unless I could make Mr. Baldwin 
change his mind regarding the wonderful quality 
of my competitor’s work the order was as good 
as lost, I got out my hammer and started knock- 
ing that unoffending little poster until it didn’t 
have a shred of character left. When I was all 
through, Mr. Baldwin reached up, took the sign 
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down and handed it to me. “I’ve convinced 
him,” was my thought, as I reached out to take 
it. I was about to tear the thing up when Mr. 
Baldwin stopped me with a restraining gesture. 


It was one of my own samples. 


‘“‘T want your opinion of the type-matter on 
the reverse side,’’ he said—and I turned the 
sign over. There, scrawled across the back, ex- 
actly where I had placed it two weeks before, 
was my signature. It was one of my own sam- 
ples. The interment of my hammer a little 
while later was strictly private. I was the chief 
and only mourner and, to date, there has been 
no resurrection of the dead—nor will there be. 

Blunder number two happened when, having 
been promised a big order by the president of a 
large perfume concern, I decided that I could 
afford to tell a certain buyer, who had always 
made things hot for me, just what I thought of 
him. This particular buyer had a perverted 
sense of humor, and had gotten on my nerves 
from the start, but I needed his business, small 
as it was, and took my medicine. But now, with 
this big order in sight, I made up my mind to cut 
him loose. I walked into his office and, after 
keeping me waiting a half hour, he opened up 
with, ‘‘ Well, here is the village pest once more. 
What bad wind blew you in here?” These 
would-be humorous remarks were just what I 
needed to start me off, and I let fly. At the end 
of ten minutes I wound up with, “and now that 
you know what I think of you, please get some- 
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body else to put up with your small-time comedy, 
for the few measly orders he might get. You 
couldn’t get me to take another order from you 
if I needed it to keep from starving.” With that 
I slammed my way out. Two weeks later I 
called on the president of the perfume concern 
for the big order. The girl that took my card 
came back with the information that the presi- 
dent had been so busy he had hired a man to take 
care of the advertising. She led me to a little 
office in the rear. I pushed open the door and 
walked in. Out of the ten thousand some odd 
men in the city that could have filled the job, the 
president had picked out the fellow who knew, 
because I had told him so myself only a few days 
before, that I’d rather starve than take another 
order from him. [I lost the order, of course, but 
right there I also lost about ninety per cent of 
my sensitiveness. I haven’t let a customer get on 
my nerves since. 

The third blunder was due to my belief that 
all there was to salesmanship was the ability to 
hang on. Some chewing-gum concern was flood- 
ing the city with display advertising, and I de- 
cided to keep calling until I got a share of the 
business. I sent my card in to the advertising 





I also lost about ninety per cent 
of my sensitiveness. 


man of that company for nine Tuesdays straight, 
without getting a bite. The tenth Tuesday the 
advertising man came out and asked me to fol- 
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low him. “At last,” I thought, ‘I’m going to 
get something.” I did. I got a surprise. He 
took me up to the top floor, where I was shown 
a better-equipped printing-plant than the firm I 
was representing could boast of. ‘The reason 
I didn’t tell you that we did our own printing the 
first time you called,” the advertising man said 
to me, after I got over the shock, ‘‘ was because 
I wanted to see how soon you'd find it out for 
yourself. But I felt I’d die of old age before 
you developed initiative enough to ask why you 
weren’t given a chance. That’s why I’ve brought 
you up here.” After that experience I was still 
persistent — but I mixed a little brains with it. 
Blunder four came because I didn’t know 
there was a line between “ service”’ and “ servil- 
ity.” I used to be so afraid of losing an order 
that I would let a customer walk all over me, 
then excuse myself by saying I was giving him 
service. One buyer, a fellow by the name of 
Stiles, certainly had my number. He would 
practically make his own prices on my stuff and 
dictate his own terms, while I would stand by 
and just say “‘ Yes, sir,” and ‘“‘ No, sir.” But one 
day, having taken a big order from another cus- 
tomer, and therefore feeling a little independent, 








“I wanted to see how soon you'd find it out for yourself.” 


I walked into Stiles’ office determined that, for 
once, I’d have my own say or lose the account. 
Stiles sent out word that he was busy, and asked 
me to wait. Another time I would have meekly 
said, “ Yes, sir,”’ to the office boy and patiently 
sat down. But now I spoke up and sent word 
to Mr. Stiles that I was also busy and would 
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drop in some other time. To my surprise, the 
boy came back with the news that I was to go 
right in. ‘‘ Victory number one,” I gloated, as 
I followed him. Stiles started his old game as 
soon as I entered his office. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by quoting me $150 for these circulars?” 


“* Better give the job to some 
other concern.” 


he yelled. “I’m going to give you an order for 
$120 for that job, and you ought to consider 
yourself lucky to get that.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not, Mr. Stiles,” I answered, 
sweetly. ‘‘ You’re either going to pay $150 for 
those circulars or not give me an order at all.” 

At the words Mr. Stiles looked up in surprise. 
It was the first time he had ever heard me talk 
back, and he evidently thought I was drunk. 
“What do you mean?” he exclaimed. 

‘*T mean just what I say,” I answered, firmly. 
“Tf our price is too high, I’m really sorry, but 
it’s the best we can do. Better give the job to 
some other concern which might do it cheaper.” 
And with that I started to walk out. 

“Eh, just a minute,” Mr. Stiles hurriedly 
called after me, in an altogether changed voice. 
“T didn’t say I wanted to give the job to some 
one else. I just wanted to know if $150 is your 
best price.” 

“It is,” I snapped out, “or else we wouldn’t 
have given it to you.” 

“Well, that’s all right, then,” was Mr. Stiles’ 
mollified rejoinder. “I just wanted to make 
sure. You don’t have to jump all over me, you 
know, just because I ask a few questions.” 

I got that order for $150—really got it— it 
wasn’t handed to me—and since that time no 
man has been big enough, or ugly enough, or 
domineering enough, to make me afraid of him. 
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THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER PRESS* 


No. 4—By LOUIS A. SCHMIDT 


ETURNING to the description of the 
press, right below the folding- 
cylinders are a pair of folding- 
rollers, into which the paper is 

pushed to receive the second or half-page fold. 
The folding device which pushes the paper in 
between these rollers can be of varying types of 
construction, but in any case it is one of the most 
important features of a newspaper press. It 
can be accomplished by means of cams, but the 
application of rotary motion without the use of 
cams is preferable. The most practical -ar- 
rangement, and one which is unlimited in speed, 
is based on the use of so-called planet gearing. 

An internal gear of a certain diameter is 
mounted around the folding-cylinder on the 
folder-frame. Two small spur gears, each ex- 
actly one-third as large as the internal gear, 
engage with the latter. These small gears, 
which must be adjustable, are keyed to two 
shafts, which rotate in bearings mounted in the 
folding-cylinder, and on these shafts sockets are 
keyed to which the folding-blades are screwed. 
The point of these folding-blades must be in line 
with the pitch-line diameter of the small gears, 
and they must be so adjusted that while the 
folding-cylinder rotates they will come out right 
between the folding-rollers, pushing the papers 
into them. 

The folding-rollers consist of two shafts with 
steel pulleys, the faces of which are corrugated 
so as to readily nip the paper. Suitable spaces 
are left between the pulleys for clearance of the 
' pins in the folding-cylinder. One of the folding- 
rollers runs in stationary bearings, while the 
mate runs in spring-seated bearings, so as to be 
able to adjust them to suit the thickness of the 
paper which is to be folded. Both folding- 
rollers are positively driven, and their surface 
speed must be considerably faster than the 
speed of the folding-cylinder so as to draw the 
tail end of the paper away quickly and thus 
prevent it from pushing the following paper 
off the pins. 


* Copyrighted, 1917, by Louis A. Schmidt, mechanical engineer 
with R. Hoe & Co., New York. 


The folding-rollers should be arranged so 
they can be adjusted from the front and outside 
of the folder. 

Suitable guides should be placed around the 
folding-cylinder, at least one on each end of the 
paper, and one in the center. 

The folding-cylinder gives the paper the 
second or half-page fold, and if no other fold is 
desired, the papers, after leaving the folding- 
rollers, drop into the so-called delivery-fans. 
The papers are guided to the fans by stationary 
guides, the ends of which reach in the openings 
or spaces between the folding-roller pulleys. 

The fans consist of an equal number, usually 
four, curved blades screwed to an iron socket. 
Three of these fans are on a shaft. The speed 
of this shaft depends on the number of blades 
in the fans, and it must be so geared that a single 
paper drops in each blade. It may be men- 
tioned, incidentally, that when cylinder collect- 
ing is being done the papers will only drop in 
every other blade. 

The fans lay the paper on an endless belt, the 
speed of which should be such that the papers 
on it are about three-eighths of an inch apart. 
While the papers are falling on the delivery- 
belt the counting can be done. This is accom- 
plished by means of two toes which push every 
predetermined paper about two or three inches 
farther out than the rest of the papers. These 
toes are operated by a cam which can be ar- 
ranged so that every fiftieth, twenty-fifth, or 
whatever paper is desired, may be pushed far- 
ther out, indicating the count. 

The papers on the endless delivery-belt are 
ready for delivery. If the papers are removed 
direct from the belts, the belts should be high 
enough so that the so-called “ fly-boys” do not 
have to stoop down too low to pick up the 
papers. The delivery should be at least twenty 
to thirty inches from the pressroom floor. 

It is often preferable to have an arrangement 
to take the papers from the delivery-belt direct 
to the mailing-room. This can be done by means 
of endless tapes between which the papers are 
carried either up or down. Care should be 
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taken to arrange the carrier so that a paper can 
easily be taken out and replaced right in the 
pressroom, so that the pressman can examine it 
at intervals to see whether the printing is good. 


Another way of conveying the finished papers. 


to the mailing-room is by the use of endless 
chains with suitable buckets or boxes in which 
the papers must be placed by a boy. If the mail- 
ing-room is right above the pressroom, elevators 
or hoists may be employed to get the papers 
there quickly. These elevators should be so 
arranged that by touching a button they rise and 
return automatically as soon as the papers are 
removed. 
Quite often it may be advantageous to give 
the papers a third or so-called “mail” fold, 
particularly if a large number of copies are to 
be sent by mail. To do this a special folder, 
commonly called a quarter-page or mail folder, 
must be arranged. This mail-folder gives an- 
other cross fold to the one-half page fold and 
is so placed that the papers, after leaving the 
half-page folding-rollers, are led by means of 
guides and tapes to the mail-folder. There the 
papers pass over the one-quarter page folding- 
roller until they run against a stop. They are 
then pushed between the folding-rollers by a 
revolving blade. The folding-device, rollers 
and fan delivery are similar to those in the half- 
page folder. 
In a double-width press, with two formers 
and two deliveries, the half-page folder delivers 
the papers toward the front of the press, while 
the other one delivers them toward the rear of 
the press. 
The folder can also be arranged so that the 
products of both folding-rollers are delivered to 
one side only, either toward the front or rear, 
whichever is most convenient to the mailing- 
room, and in this case two papers drop simulta- 
neously into the fan, one of them dropping direct 
from the folding-rollers, while the paper from 
the other folding-rollers is led by means of tapes 
and guides into the fans. While this single 
delivery may work very well in slow-running 
presses, it is more or less unreliable in fast- 
‘running presses, and, furthermore, the tapes 

tend to smut the paper. At present, where time 
and speed are very important factors in news- 
paper offices, tapes should never be used if it is 
possible to do without them. They are influenced 
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by the humidity, and may be taut to-day and 
slack to-morrow, therefore requiring almost 
continuous adjusting. 

The quarter-page or mail folder should be 
placed on the delivery nearest to the mailing- 
room, and a convenient place for it is right above 
the half-page delivery. In this case a suitable 
switch must be provided so as to switch the 
paper, after it leaves the half-page folding- 
rollers, either to the half-page delivery or to the 
quarter-page folder. This switch should, in 
fact, be arranged so it can be operated while 
the press is running. The advantage of this is 
that when starting the press the half-page fold 
will be more or less out of the center, which will 
affect the appearance of the paper after it passes 
through the quarter-page fold. Therefore it is 
preferable to drop the papers into the half-page 
delivery when the press is being started, and to 
switch them to the quarter-page folder after it 
is up to speed. The arrangement of the switch 
should also be such that, in case of a choke in 
the quarter-page folder, it will drop automatic- 
ally, preventing serious breakdowns. 

While the press using the half-page folder 
may run at a certain high speed, this same speed 
can not be maintained when using the quarter- 
page folder, especially when a big paper is being 
printed. Mail-folders can also be designed to 
give two cross folds—that is, folding the 
papers to one-eighth page size —but it is not 
advisable to apply this fold to a paper contain- 
ing more than twelve pages. 

Afternoon papers quite often require an ar- 
rangement to enable them to print the latest 
news even after the paper has already gone to 
press. This applies particularly to baseball 
scores, races or other important events. This 
arrangement is commonly called a late news 
device, and consists of a suitable type-cylinder 
and a small ink distribution so that a different 
color of ink can be used to give a more interest- 
ing appearance. The late news type-cylinder is 
usually only one-half of the diameter of the reg- 
ular type-cylinder and prints against the regular 
second or outside impression cylinder, depend- 
ing, of course, on which page the late news is 
desired. If the design of the press does not per- 
mit of printing the late news against one of the 
regular impression-cylinders, an additional im- 
pression-cylinder must be provided. Usually 
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the late news type-cylinder is arranged to print 
one or two columns wide, and it should be con- 
structed so the type can be inserted in the least 
possible time, so no time will be lost in getting 
the papers on the street. 

Making the ink distribution for the late news 
device one page wide permits printing a display 
line right across the page, in addition to print- 
ing the late news. Of course, a suitable type- 
holder must be provided on the small type-cyl- 
inder to take the type for this display line. The 
height of these types is usually about two inches, 
more or less, and they are cast in a special small 
mold, cut up in single type and used as required. 

It is understood that as the late news type- 
cylinder is only one-half of the regular type- 
cylinder diameter, late news can not be printed 
on cylinder-collected products. 
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If a publisher desires to print a paper the 
pages of which are to be one-half of the regular 
newspaper page size, or what is known as a 
tabloid or magazine size, a slitter must be pro- 
vided to slit the webs in the center of the former. 
In these products the columns run lengthwise of 
the cylinder, and pasting them is a more or less 
difficult problem, as the paste must be applied 
longitudinally, which for various reasons is not 
advisable. It is preferable to arrange a wire- 
stapling device on the folding-cylinder, and two 
wire staples thus applied will hold any paper 
together sufficiently. These staples should, 
however, be placed so they will not interfere 
with folding the papers for mailing purposes, 
and the stapling device itself must be arranged 
so it can be removed and not interfere when 
printing regular newspapers. 


EMBOSSING—ITS MANY POSSIBILITIES 
FOR THE PRINTER 


By WALTER J. ELLIS 


RINTERS, as a rule, fight shy of em- 


bossing. They will often suggest some 
other scheme or design in its place if 


a customer should ask about it. But 
if it is seen that the job will be lost unless it is 
embossed, the printer will generally seek out 
some “trade” house which will give him a 
small discount on the job and relieve him of the 
worry, rather than put it through his own shop. 

Why this aversion to one of the most beauti- 
ful effects obtainable on the printing-press ? 

In the first place, the art of embossing is 
rarely understood by the ordinary printer or 
pressman. Secondly, it is not yet an every-day 
job, and so it usually upsets the regular routine 
of the pressroom to have an embossing job in 
it. Again, it is the accepted idea that heavy, 
slow and cumbersome presses are the only ones 
on which embossing can be done. Even the 
salesman is at a loss to give a price on it, due 
to the uncertainty of the time it will take and 
as to the results that will be obtained. 

In these articles on embossing we hope to 
show how this can be altered. We ask the 
indulgence of those who are “in the know,” at 


the same time pointing out that there may be a 
few hints that will help even them, if they agree 
that we are never too old to learn. 

Now, embossing has a well-defined meaning 
according to the Standard Dictionary, 1916 edi- 
tion: ‘‘Embossed.—Ornamented, or formed 
of raised figures. Swollen or puffed up.” But 
it will be found that many other processes are 
often confused with this most entrancing of 
printing effects, to wit: Die-stamping, gold- 
blocking, and even copper-plate and steel-die 
printing are thought to be included. 

The writer actually met an otherwise intelli- 
gent platen pressman, who, when shown a sam- 
ple of embossing with thirty-six-point letters, 
each “sticking up like a thumb,” passed his fin- 
gers over it, like a blind man, and said in an 
inquiring tone, ‘‘Is that im-baused?’’ Oh, for 
young men who take a real interest in the trade 
and their trade journals so that the art pre- 
servative shall not degenerate into a trade of 
machines, animate and inanimate. 

The printing jobs that can be embossed with 
good effect are many and varied, and are not 
confined to a few lines such as covers, trade- 
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cards and fancy Christmas cards, and these only 
on stout and costly stock or equally costly cards. 

But if we look at the matter with unpreju- 
diced eyes we will see that wherever a job bears 
a design, however simple, it will bear embossing. 
Even if it will not bear a design, it will be im- 
proved by a simple plate-sunk effect. The result 
will give a distinctive and an entirely different 
effect than with the sole use of ink on the job. 

This brings us to the almost universal idea 
that all embossing must be covered over with 
colors or tints galore. 

But, if those unbiased eyes will only look and 
compare an embossed job with all the colors 
crowded on it, and a blind-embossed sheet of 
the same design, they will, we are sure, see 
something more clean, chic and dainty. 

By this the reader will see that the cost of 
embossing can be reduced considerably, and new 
effects can be obtained. 

“But,” you say, ‘the customers call for it.” 
Do they? Just show them the two side by side, 
especially if they know the difference in the cost. 
You may say, ‘“‘ Why throw away a chance of a 
fat job when it does come?” That would be 
all right if you did not wish to see the customer 
again. The writer has always found that a cus- 
tomer appreciates the printer’s efforts to give 
him maximum results at the minimum of cost. 

If blind-embossing is adopted we can use it 
on business cards, circulars (not necessarily 
fancy), folders, booklets, stuffers, prospectuses, 
programs, menus, and all stationery. 

Now, if we take one color and a blind- 
embossed effect for any of these, we will get 
a simple and dignified result in perfect keeping 
with the style of commercial printing of to-day. 
A judicious use of simple embossing, or plate- 
sunk effect, will look better, give more tone and 
certainly more profit to the printer in every case 
than an extra color. 

“Ah, but,” you will say, ‘‘look at the cost of 
the dies.” True, but dies are made many ways 
—of which, more later. Again, dies need not 
be made of an ornament or lettering which can 
be used only and solely on one particular job. 

Select dies that could be used for many dif- 
ferent jobs as you select types, borders and orna- 
ments, and charge up the cost in the same way, 
not the full cost on one job. 





Let us take an instance or two from the 
above list and see what can be done with blind- 
embossing and one color, say, the business card: 
Have a plate-sunk effect, with a raised panel for 
the main line and type in black, and you will get 
a simple, neat and distinctive job, not to be 
passed over without the second glance. The 
writer has such a die before him at the moment, 
and it could be utilized in three distinctly differ- 
ent jobs, namely, the business card, a heading 
for a menu-card, and in the center of a booklet- 
cover for the title. 

To continue, the folder or the “ stuffer” could 
have a plain border with either square, round 
or incurve corners, blind-embossed with a shaped 
panel to take the main lines, in the same man- 
ner, carrying the border effect throughout the 
other pages — giving a border on one page and 
a raised panel on the other. This requires only 
half the number of impressions for the emboss- 
ing. With any rich, dark color it will prove a 
much more distinctive piece of printing than if 
it were printed in three or four colors, to say 
nothing of the cost and the profit the printer 
could make on an unusual job. It is even pos- 
sible in the case of a long run to print and emboss 
the job complete, at one impression, if you print 
it two-on and work and turn. 

Referring again to the misconceived idea, 
both by the public and the printer, that emboss- 
ing means colors galore, and certainly where 
type is used it should be embossed, you will find 
that unless type that is embossed is printed in 
either gold, silver, or other metallic inks, the 
result obtained is not worth the trouble. If it 
is printed in some dark ink you have to feel it 
on the front or look at the back to make sure it 
is embossed, and that is hardly what an adver- 
tising man would want, is it? He wants the 
maximum of effect at the minimum of cost. 

Some of the best and largest printers are find- 
ing this out. The writer has seen some jobs 
where the customer has supplied the usual full 
set of color cuts, with the die, and the printer 
omitted using them, which resulted in his getting 
a far cleaner and smarter job at a great saving 
of time. It seems that the trend of fashion, 
which runs through the printing world as in 
other trades, is leaning toward blind-embossing 
and fewer colors. 
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THE PRINTER'S SALESMAN 


By SPENCER A. PEASE 


S the printer or the buyer of printing to 
blame for the present-day “figuring” 
menace which is so prominent in the in- 
dustry? As a printer of less than a year 

ago, I would have said, “The buyer demands 
it.” To-day I have changed my mind. 

There are two classes of printers’ represen- 
tatives who call on me every day. The first is 
the man who wants a chance to figure a job. “If 
my price isn’t right,” he says, “I won’t bother 
you any more. My prices talk. Just let me fig- 
ure a job for you once.” Of that class there are 
two kinds of men — those who figure, and figure, 
and continue to figure, until by mistake or con- 
stant figuring they get a job. The other sort of 
man figures to get the first job to prove to the 
buyer that his prices are “‘ right,” and after that 
he fights to keep the foothold, however slight, 
he has made. 

Such a man as I have just mentioned came 
into the office last week and saw the copy for 
50,000 envelopes to be imprinted in red. When 
I returned he asked permission to figure the job, 
and gave me a price of 25 cents a thousand. I 
made a trip to his plant and found a neat shop 
having six Gordons. No-.automatic or envelope 
presses, and not an automatic feed. He and his 
brother owned it. They figured, in dull season, 
that anything they got was better than nothing, 
and that the 25-cent price would give them a 
start with my concern. 

And the second class of solicitor is the man 
who sells service. There are two classes also of 
“service” printer-salesmen— the one who sells 
real service, and delivers it, and the one who has 
no service to sell, but attempts to sell it anyway. 

Of the first class there are so many successful 
printers that we need not discuss them. In the 
second class there are such a number of deluded 
salesmen that some of them should be put aright. 

A young man forced himself into my office 
the other day and begged me not to pass up his 
labor-saving “‘ service’ proposition, whereby he 
would write, print and mail all my advertising 
for years to come at no more than I was now 
paying, and probably less. 


Having been a so-designated “salesman” of 
printing, I thought perhaps I had missed some- 
thing very good in my one year inside, and I 
asked the young man just how he would handle 
a little proposition on my desk at the moment, 
suggestions for copy, illustrations, paper, print- 
ing and stock, as well as mailing, to see if his 
service was a sincere work on his part. 

Mine is a wholesaler’s problem, distributing 
seasonable merchandise to a certain number of 
retail-dealer customers. We had a small lot of 
five hundred ladies’ coats, very good value, this 
season’s models, to close out at an attractive 
price. We could get no more and did not want 
to be put to the trouble of returning “ over- 
sold” orders, yet we wanted to sell all of the lot. 

Our young service printer first recommended 
a retouched photograph, for about $20, or a 
wash drawing, then a half-tone printed on 
enamel stock, and the whole circular to be mailed 
out under a I-cent stamp to a list of retail stores 
he would buy and address for me. The whole 
job to take about two and a half weeks. 

In the face of his recommendations our pro- 
cedure was as follows: A special letter was mul- 
tigraphed, offering these five hundred coats at a 
price. A small photograph of the coat was 
pasted alongside the description. Three hun- 
dred and fifty letters were mailed, 2 cents post- 
age on each. The entire mail was out two days 
after the order came to my desk, and five hun- 
dred coats were shipped and billed by the time 
my service friend could have had plates made. 

This young man attempted to come in and 
show me how to turn over my business to him 
and forget it, when in five minutes he demon- 
strated that the very things he offered to do, he 
was not competent to handle. 

Shall we permit our concerns to be repre- 
sented by paper-and-ink peddlers who sell for a 
price, or by “‘ service-men” whose best efficiency 
were better used to reduce the humidity of the 
pressroom; or shall we seek out and educate 
young men to be salesmen of a legitimate prod- 
uct at a price producing satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser and producer, and a profit also? 
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“ONE idle machine is costlier than a hundred 
that keep on working.” Thus reads the opening 
paragraph of an advertisement appearing in re- 
cent issues of some of the magazines, and there is 
an enormous amount of truth in that statement. 
Idle machinery will diminish profits more quickly 
than almost anything else, except mismanagement 
— and it might also be said that idle machinery is 
frequently a sign of mismanagement. Machines 
should not be installed unless it is certain there is 
sufficient work to keep them busy a reasonable pro- 
portion of the time, and if for any reason they can 
not be kept busy it would be far better to dispose 
of them, put the receipts into the bank, and farm 
out some of the work to another house. The truth 
of this fact is fully realized by manufacturers and 
salesmen, many of whom will not endeavor to sell 
machinery to prospective purchasers unless they 
are certain it will be a profitable investment for 
them. 


WHEN asked how it was possible for him to 
find the time to leave his business so frequently 
in order to attend conventions and various other 
meetings, the proprietor of a small country news- 
paper made the statement: ‘“ Because I have 
trained my employees so they will take the respon- 
sibility and carry on the work while I am away 
just as though I was in the office.” Herein is a 
suggestion for other proprietors. The value of 
attendance at the various meetings, local, state and 
national conventions of organizations, can not 
be overestimated, and owners of printing-plants, 
especially the smaller ones, should arrange for an 
understudy to whom they can delegate the respon- 
sibility of carrying on the business while they are 
away securing new ideas and suggestions for 
improvement. 


TOO GREAT emphasis can not be placed upon the 
necessity for the highest grade of work on the 
printer’s stationery. By that stationery the char- 
acter of work that is turned out of the shop is 
judged, and if it is cheaply gotten up and unattrac- 
tive, the impression made upon the recipient is 
not a favorable one. We frequently see letter- 
heads, envelopes, cards, etc., bearing the words, 

1-4 


“ high-grade printing,” and similar phrases, that 
cause us to ask: “If that is a specimen of his 
work, how on earth can he expect any one to trust 
him to produce a first-class job?” Every piece of 
printed matter which the printer gets out for his 
own use, whether it be stationery or advertising, 
should be so designed that it will drive home the 
impression that here is a plant that is capable of 
backing up its claims. 





A NOTE in a recent issue of The Scottish Typo- 
graphical Journal, bearing the heading, “ Over- 
work Means Underproduction,” states that “ the 
Government Committee on Holidays says it is evi- 
dent that workmen are only saved from a complete 
breakdown under continuous pressure by slack- 
ing. What the committee called ‘a tradition of 
slowed labor’ has grown up in the working-class 
world, probably in large part automatically, as a 
kind of physiological self-protection, and if this 
had not happened industry would have suffered, 
for the extra fatigue would have told on output. 
The committee gave illustrations of the result of 
interrupting work in certain factories with breaks 
of a quarter of an hour every hour. Output was 
actually increased.” Fifteen minutes out of every 
hour, or one-fourth of the actual time spent at 
work, seems excessive, but there is no doubt that 
a break of, say, ten or fifteen minutes occasionally 
in order to relieve the strain of continuous con- 
centrated effort would prove advantageous. The 
occasional relaxation would keep the worker in 
better physical and mental condition, and should 
have a marked effect on his output. 


IN recent issues of two of our co-workers for 
advancement in the printing industry, mention 
has been made of an extremely serious side of the 
continued advance in the price of paper and other 
supplies necessary for the production of printed 
matter, and we take opportunity to add whatever 
additional weight is possible to the words of cau- 
tion that have already heen given. Printers have 
talked somewhat freely about the increased costs 
of supplies without giving proper consideration to 
the possible effect upon their customers, and to the 
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fact that the continued harping upon the higher 
prices may cause orders to be held up or adver- 
tising campaigns to be abandoned. The American 
Printer has recently called attention to a state- 
ment by Don Seitz, of the New York World, in 
which he said that he knew of three printing-shops 
that had not a single order to fill at the time be- 
cause former customers stopped having printing 
done on account of the high cost of paper. An 
article entitled “ Why Are Printers Scaring the 
Wits Out of Advertisers? ” written by Bruce Cal- 
vert, appeared in a late issue of Newspaperdom. 
Mr. Calvert states that he has lately seen two big 
jobs “‘ queered by the printer’s wild talk about the 
skyrocket performances of paper.” In spite of the 
high costs there is one thing that is certain, and 
that is, that business must continue; and it might 
also be added that the day is past when business 
can be carried on without printing. Printing has 
been sold to too great an extent upon the basis of 
price rather than upon the basis of the service it 
renders, and we believe that if more attention is 
given the service feature, the matter of price will 
be taken care of with less difficulty. 


Who Should Make the Estimates? 


Who should make the estimate on a job of 
printing? Should it be left to the salesman, or to 
some one in the office specially appointed for that 
work? This is probably a difficult question to 
answer, as conditions alter cases. The statement 
has been made that the salesman is after volume 
of orders, and is not interested in the amount of 
profit made. This may be true in some instances, 
but we can not make ourselves believe that it is 
true in all. The salesman is vitally interested in 
the amount of profit made on the orders he takes, 
as out of that profit must come his remuneration 
as well as the wherewithal to keep the plant in 
operation. The salesman who takes orders merely 
to make a showing as to quantity, and without 
consideration for the proper profit, is not the one 
who holds positions with any degree of perma- 
nency. Every salesman is anxious to make a good 
showing, but it is necessary to realize the fact that 
it is not the number of orders that counts so much 
as the actual profit on each order. 

It can not be questioned that there are many 
advantages in having some one specially ap- 
pointed to make the estimates on all orders 
received, yet at the same time it has its disadvan- 
tages. While it should be avoided, so far as is 
possible, especially on large jobs, it frequently 
becomes necessary to make an estimate in the cus- 
tomer’s office, and the salesman is under a big 
handicap if he does not have the privilege of mak- 
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ing his own estimates. The salesman should be 
capable of determining what a job should cost, and 
should be trusted to add a proper profit. 

Any man can go out and secure orders for 
printing by cutting prices to rock-bottom, but the 
great demand in the printing industry to-day is 
for men who can sell at prices that will bring a 
sufficient amount of profit. 





Speeding Up. 

Speeding up, though occasionally necessary, is 
fraught with many dangers and should be care- 
fully avoided so far as is possible. How well we 
can recall our first days at setting type, and the 
instructions to go slowly and make every move 
count. How often we would watch one of the 
“ swifts ” and see him apparently taking it easy, 
yet at the same time piling up a big string, while 
another would be “ working his head off ” without 
making nearly so much headway. The same thing 
applied to the pressfeeder. One would have his 
press speeded up to the highest notch, but con- 
stantly missing sheets, while another, with his 
press running at a slower speed, would feed down 
a sheet at each impression and accomplish the same 
amount of work in much less time. 

Hurry and bustle in a shop or office is not a sign 
that a great amount of work is being turned out. 
On the contrary, it tends toward confusion among 
workers and is likely to cause considerable waste 
and spoilage. Order and efficiency go hand in 
hand, whether in the shop or in the office. The 
plant wherein order is in evidence in every depart- 
ment can generally be depended on as being the 
one accomplishing the greater amount of work, 
giving more care in its production, and maintain- 
ing a reputation for higher quality. Systematic 
handling of every detail, proper planning and lay- 
ing out of the work so it will go through the vari- 
ous stages without delay, will eliminate friction, 
waste and spoilage, and prove far more profitable 
from every standpoint. 


Extending Credit. 

A good credit rating is one of the most essen- 
tial features of any business institution, and be- 
fore extending credit to a customer it should be 
ascertained whether he has a satisfactory rating. 
If not, references should be required. This mat- 
ter, however, is all too frequently overlooked by 
printers. A specific instance is cited in a letter 
sent by the Calumet Ben Franklin Club to its 
members. . 

Just prior to the last Republican national con- 
vention, a man, well known in the community, who 
was promoting the candidacy of one of the aspi- 
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rants for nomination, stepped into the office of a 
certain printer and said: “I want you to print 
five thousand booklets like this sample, but try 
to do a better job on it. I had these printed at 
, but don’t like his work very well, so I will 
have you do the rest of the work for this cam- 
paign.” Though somewhat suspicious, the printer 
took the job and delivered the booklets. Repeated 
efforts have been made to collect for the work, but 
the bill remains unpaid. It has since been found 
that two other printers were the victims of the 
same man at the same time. 
Two lessons can be drawn from this instance. 
In the first place, had the printer sufficient confi- 
dence in his competitors he would have called up 
the one mentioned by his customer and inquired 
into the matter. Then, too, if references had been 
requested and properly investigated, it is most 
likely the job would have been refused and the 
loss prevented. Asking for a satisfactory credit 
rating or references is in no way a reflection upon 
the character of a prospective customer, and those 
who are worth while doing business with will not 
resent being asked. Of course, cases will arise 
where a customer is temporarily embarrassed 
financially and merely requires a little extension 
of time. Frequently it occurs that when such a 
customer is granted the extension, he becomes one 
of the best friends of the house that befriended 
him. However, discretion should be used in such 
instances, and an assurance of responsibility 
should be secured. 





**Costing’’ in Australia. 


From Brisbane, Australia, comes a copy of the 
members’ circular of the Queensland Master Print- 
ers and Allied Trades Association, somewhat de- 
layed in transmission but nevertheless of timely 
interest, which shows that the movement for a 
better knowledge of the actual costs of production, 
and also for increased efficiency, has taken a firm 
hold among the members of the fraternity over- 
seas. The circular contains an interesting com- 
ment on an address entitled “Costing: A Scientific 
Synthesis, Not a Shibboleth,” in which the writer 
sums up the advantages of the “ costing ”’ system, 
and of organized effort in putting the system into 
practice. We quote a few of the statements. 

“* Find your costs’ and ‘know your costs’ 
have been expressions which contained only a 
vague meaning, even to the most advanced in 
thought and practice among the employing print- 
ers of Brisbane; I would not be accused of exag- 
geration if I said the world, and not Brisbane. 
We now have a costing system, on a scientific, 
actuarial basis, which gives us, month by month, 


the varying hour-costs of our several establish- 
ments. This is merely the dry bones of the sys- 
tem, without any meat or nourishment on them — 
without any great and lasting benefit to those who 
have installed the system. Bare facts, such as 
indicated, while being very interesting, must be 
collated to be made use of, the varying conditions 
noted and analyzed, an average hour-charge built 
on the great law of averages arrived at, which 
average hour-charge, used in conjunction with our 
monthly returns as included in our official costing 
system, tells us immediately and conclusively as 
to the efficiency or otherwise of our factories. 

“T should like to enumerate a few advantages 
never before possessed by our members. It is a 
check on the productivity of our employees; a 
check on the efficiency of our foremen; a check on 
our own efficiency as managers; a saving of time, 
in that it systematizes the clerical working; it 
somewhat removes the feeling of uncertainty, in 
that it will let us know whether our hour-costs are 
above or below the average for our association. 

“If our charges are too high, we know there 
is a leakage that must be stopped; if too low, we 
know there is something being overlooked. In 
fact, our cost system is to our factories what an 
auditor is to our offices. Can you afford to be with- 
out either? 


“ The system, as it has been completely in oper- 
ation in the writer’s factory for over three years, 
has given as great satisfaction to the employees 
as to the employers.” 

Further comment is hardly necessary, but the 


latter statement can not be overlooked. It has 
been said that employees raise serious objections 
to the installation of a cost system in a plant, feel- 
ing that it is merely for the purpose of checking 
up their work. Such is by no means the case, and 
wise employees, if the matter is properly explained 
to them, will readily see that it is as much to their 
advantage as to the employer’s to have an accu- 
rate system for checking the time spent on work, 
in order that a proper charge may be made there- 
for. They will, or should, readily appreciate the 
fact that if a proper charge is not made for the 
work turned out by the plant their situations will 
be jeopardized. 





COULD PRINT BEFORE HE COULD WRITE. 


In “ The Years of My Youth,” William Dean Howells, 
the noted author who celebrated the eightieth anniversary 
of his birth on March 1, writes: “ But as for the printer’s 
craft with me, it was simply my joy and pride from the 
first things I knew of it. I know when I could not read, 
for I recall supplying the text from my imagination for 
the pictures I found in books, but I do not know when I 
could not set type. My first attempt at literature was not 
written, but put up in type, and printed off by me.” 








An Artistic Specimen of Photography, Giving Effect of Statuary. 


Photographed from life by George A. Alsop, Chicago, Illinois. 
All rights reserved. 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


To the Editor: SCOTTDALE, PA., Feb. 8, 1917. 

I am in receipt to-day of your clipping from the current 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, noting a meeting, a short 
time ago, of two octogenarian typos, and their discussion 
of “ good old times.” 

Among the things talked of on the occasion mentioned 
was the evolution of the printing-press. My own recollec- 


George Row. 


Author of the very interesting letter which appears on this page. 
Past eighty-four years of age, Mr. Row is an active printer on the force 
of the Scottdale (Pa.) Observer. 


tion extends back to the use of the “ Ramage” press, the 
original pattern. The frame was made of heavy pieces of 
cherry wood, probably 4% by 8 inches in thickness, forming 
the uprights, with somewhat heavier cross-pieces. The bed 
was made of stone, the platen was a wooden block, and the 
power was applied by a screw and lever. It required almost 
as much force to push it back as to pull it forward. The 
ink was applied to the type with balls, somewhat like a 
bass drum stick but larger, and covered with buckskin or 
other soft leather. I saw the workmen take impressions 


of papers on the old press, but my recollection of the oper- 
ation is indistinct. 

The “ patent ” Ramage press, constructed mainly on the 
lines of the original which it superseded, also had a wood 
frame, but the rail-track was improved and a metal bed 
and platen were substituted. A form of two pages, proba- 
bly 16 by 20 inches, could be laid on the bed, but each page 
required a separate pressure of the platen, as was also the 
case with the original. The hand roller also superseded 
the “ball business.” I had one of these old “ patent” 
Ramage presses in use in a small way as late as 1869. 

Iron-frame presses, with platen sufficient to print a 
full-size sheet at one impression, pushed the Ramage to 
the wall. Finally the Washington press came, which prac- 
tically superseded all other hand presses. 

And then along came the various patterns of machine 
printing-presses, as complete in their performance as they 
are complex in design and structure. 

Hand typesetting is now done very much in the good 
old way of seventy-five years ago. But we have greater 
facilities now, and a largely multiplied variety of display 
letters. The typo of to-day has to be much more of an 
artist than formerly, especially in setting advertisements 
and jobbing. In the olden time, display letters were very 
limited, and it often taxed the skill of the printer to get 
out a fairly good job. 

I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of the last photo- 
graph that I have had taken, that you may see what an 
old-time printer looks like. 

Thanking you for the notice of the “old boys,” I am, 

Yours truly, GEORGE Row. 





WHY A PRIVATE PRINTING-PLANT IS PROFITABLE 
AS WELL AS CONVENIENT. 
To the Editor: BETHLEHEM, PA., Feb. 7, 1917. 

Any large corporation, using a large amount of print- 
ing, will find it very profitable, and convenient, to have a 
printing department. 

It must not be run along the same lines as a public 
printery. A private plant can always anticipate its needs 
more accurately than a public plant. A private plant can 
make a certain standard in paper-stock and type and abide 
by it, while such a thing in a public printing-plant is 
impossible. A public plant must cater to the public in 
general, and, as opinion differs so widely, must carry an 
enormous stock of different grades of paper and type which 
lies idle about two-thirds of the time, and any such stock 
and machinery that lies idle is surely not making profit 
for the owner. 

In a private printery, run along good, economical lines, 
there is no such thing as dead stock or obsolete machinery 
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— everything moves right along, and continuous production 
is the rule. In paper-stock, the percentage of waste is 
very small. The reason for this is that most forms of any 
large concern can be arranged so as to cut advantageously 
out of the regular stock sizes of paper. For all forms 
which must be of a certain odd size, a private plant can 
have paper made to fit the form. Paper-manufacturers will 
make odd sizes of paper to order at the regular stock price, 
if it is ordered in certain quantities. 

A private plant saves quite a nice amount in the pur- 
chasing department. No stamps, stationery or clerk hire 
are required to have the printed forms produced. 

At this point it might be well to speak of composing- 
room efficiency, which we have developed in the printing 
department of The Bethlehem Steel Company. We do not 
pay the same rate for type-distribution as for composition, 
and find that the plan gives splendid satisfaction. This 
is just the same as it is in the machine-shop, where we do 
not pay machinists’ rates to machinists’ helpers. 

There are many other way whereby it is profitable to 
operate a private printing department, and, while quite a 
few large concerns have them now, it will only be a matter 
of time when all of them will have their own. 

HERBERT E. GRUBE. 


CONSERVING SPACE IN PRINTING. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 3, 1917. 

The present shortage of paper, the raising of subscrip- 
tion rates everywhere, and the noticeable decrease in the 
size of book and news type, have stimulated inventions to 
make stock cheaper. But it takes as much space and as 
many letters to write or print a certain number of words 
now as it did in Franklin’s day. Any proposition to de- 
crease the amount of paper required for printing purposes, 
or to write letters or compose type with ten per cent fewer 
characters and in ten per cent less time, or to increase the 
size of book or news type ten per cent without increasing 
the necessary space, may interest, especially if the plan is 
novel, free to all, simple, and easy to use. 

Projects to “simplify” our system of spelling or to 
delete silent letters having always met with trifling success 
owing to natural and universal aversion to dropping or 
changing alphabetic characters, why not outflank the ety- 
mologists and stand-patters by going outside of the alpha- 
bet? Why not use extra-alphabetic means to write or print 
quicker, in less time, and in less space? 

the thee bath 
they both 
them path 
then pith 
there faith 
these mirth 
their birth 
theft wrath bother 
theory health brother 


table gives nine of many frequently used 


ether 
other 
father 
mother 
either 
rather 
gather 


The above 
words, the first three letters of each of which are the, also 


the word the itself. It is proposed to represent the with 
the single stroke / unspaced from the following or the pre- 
ceding word in the same sentence; and when a word begins 
with these three letters, represent them by / preceded by 
a space. In the case of the numerous words ending with th 
(see third column), represent these two characters by / fol- 
lowed by a space. 

When the is inside a word, as illustrated in the last 
column above, show the three letters by simply using the 


/ sign. 


The twenty-eight specimen words in the tabulation 
above would be printed or typewritten respectively as 
follows: 

7 ba / 
/ bo/ 
pa / 
pi/ 
fai/ 
mir / 
bir / 
wra/ 
heal / 


Every time one typewrote or type-composed / for the 
word the, one would gain the space of three or four strokes, 
depending on whether or not the word began the sentence. 
By using the sign / at the beginning of words like therefore, 
etc. (see second column), the gain would be two strokes 
and two spaces each time. At the end of a word the / fol- 
lowed by a space or a punctuation-mark could stand for 
th, showing a gain of one (see third column). And in 
words like pathetic (see last column), / instead of the 
would invariably put you two strokes and two spaces ahead. 

The following example shows how the device would look 
in actual print: 

Birds of a fea/r flock toge/r. A bird in/hand is wor/ 
two in/bush. In/beginning God created/heaven and/ear/. 
/land of /free and /home of /brave. 

Aside from numerous practical considerations which 
might favor the introduction of some device like this at 
this opportune time, sportsmen will note that the indicated 
usage would promptly send kiting the typewriting record 
of words a minute, which is now, I believe, 137. 

_CHARLES SMITH. 


e/r 
o/r 
fa/r 
mo/r 
ei/r 
ra/r 
ga/r 
bo/r 
bro/r 


WHAT IS PHOTOENGRAVING? 

To decide this question, Justice Mulqueen, of New York, 
left the bench and in company with the lawyers on both 
sides visited the Electro-Light Engraving Company’s 
plant, where for one and one-half hours he studied the in- 
tricate processes of photoengraving. 

It was in the case of the eight indicted members of the 
Photoengravers’ Board of Trade of New York, who were 
accused of violating the Donnelly anti-trust law of that 
State. Those indicted were: Edward Epstean, Harry L. 
Walker, Arthur W. Morley, Jr., George M. Gill, Charles E. 
Sherman, Theodore Stendel and Adolph Schuetz. 

Justice Mulqueen said the case hinged on whether a half- 
tone block represents something in common use or if it 
involves the art and skill of workmen. To prove violation 
of the New York State Anti-trust law it must be shown that 
the product of the Photoengravers’ Board of Trade is some- 
thing in common use. 

Messrs. A. W. Morley and Ben W. Wilson showed Jus- 
tice Mulqueen through their plant, and Mr. Morley did the 
explaining while the judge asked questions. Assistant 
District Attorney W. H. Black, together with counsel for 
all the associations; Peter J. Brady, representing the 
Photoengravers’ Union, and Max Stuer, representing the 
Board of Trade, made in all a party of nearly fifty men. 
Bitterness arose early between counsel as they kept insist- 
ing on different aspects of the case while the judge was 
witnessing the operations of the work. Finally the judge 
protested: ‘“ The court is not an infant requiring a guar- 
dian, but is perfectly competent to observe these points 
for itself,” and ordered the discussion of the questions 
involved to be stopped at once. 

At this writing Justice Mulqueen had not given a deci- 
sion in the case. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


FRANCIS ASKEW, a member of the Typographical Asso- 
ciation, has been elected Lord Mayor of Hull. He has also 
held office as alderman. 

J. A. SPENDER completed his twenty-first year, in Feb- 
ruary, as editor of the Westminster Gazette, a record 
beaten by only one other editor in London, Mr. Le Sage, of 
the Daily Telegraph. 

THE compositors, pressmen and lithographers of Shef- 
field, Rotherham, Liverpool and Birkenhead district, and 
Coventry have secured increases in wages, in addition to 
the war bonuses paid. 


Two allotments of £100 each have been voted by the 
Printing Machine Managers’ Society to endow beds at the 
Lloyd Memorial Caxton Home, at Deal, and the Caxton 
Convalescent Home at Limpsfield, Surrey. 


IT is reported that a $100,000 printing-order from Rus- 
sia was lost to London because of the difficulty of getting 
supply of labor and paper. It goes to Denmark, which will 
have to get that particular paper from Germany. 

THE Carron Grove Paper Company, of Edinburgh, in 
its past fiscal year made a net profit of £51,695, as against 
£7,586 the previous year. To use an “Americanism ” which 
the English seem now very fond of using, this is “ some ” 
profit, indeed. 

To ECONOMIZE in paper and printing and to assist the 
postoffice, certain railway companies are to discontinue dur- 
ing the war the practice of sending out a copy of their 
annual statements of account to every shareholder or de- 
benture holder. 

IT is estimated that since the beginning of the war at 
least five thousand women formerly employed in the print- 
ing and paper trades have quitted them for better paying 
work. As a result, some twenty per cent of the firms 
engaged in these industries are experiencing a shortage of 
female labor. 

AN order by the Minister of Munitions, made in Jan- 
uary, obliges printers and others having scrap copper, 
plates, etc., to make a monthly return of such, for which 
the Government will pay. Delivery must be made f.o.b. at 
the nearest railway station, unless otherwise arranged with 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

THE London Typographical Journal, organ of the com- 
positors’ society, in its December issue says: “It was a 
unique experience for the London Society of Compositors 
to have no members unemployed for, a period of two months. 
Men were no sooner out of one job than they were placed 
in another. It seemed too good to be true.” 


TO ENABLE English manufacturers and dealers to be- 
come acquainted with German and Austrian advertising 
methods, the Board of Trade has collected some 7,500 cata- 
logues originating in Germany and Austria, which it is 
placing at the disposal of those who may desire to study 
them, with the idea of profiting by copying the methods 
displayed. 

THE Minister of Munitions has issued an order forbid- 
ding the purchase, sale, or negotiation for the purchase or 
sale, of lead outside the United Kingdom, except under 
license from the Ministry of Munitions. The order also 
forbids the purchase or taking of delivery of lead in the 
United Kingdom except under license, and also the sale 


or supply of lead to any person other than the holder of 
such a license. This will affect typefounders and stereo- 
typers. 

THE London Times has now raised its price to 2 pence 
(4 cents) per copy, in order to bring about a decrease in 
its circulation. If the advance to 2 pence does not effect 
this, a further advance is proposed. The idea is to assist 
the Government by reducing the consumption of paper. 
It is suggested that several families could join in the read- 
ing of one copy. 

UNDER a new Business Names Act, just put on the stat- 
ute book, any business carried on under a name different 
from the names of the persons engaged therein must regis- 
ter the names of such persons. One of its provisions makes 
it obligatory to print in a concern’s catalogues, circulars, 
show-cards and business letters the full names of all the 
partners therein. This should give some new business to 
the printers. 

THE Amalgamated Press, Ltd. (the Lord Harmsworth 
publishing interests), declared a dividend for its past fiscal 
year of forty per cent. Its magazines have done exceed- 
ingly well, the circulation of the London Magazine, for 
instance, having risen in 1916 from 194,000 to 260,000. Of 
the company’s employees, 882 have enlisted under the col- 
ors, and over £29,000 has been paid out in allowances to 
those who had joined or to their families. 


THERE is a great scarcity of pressmen in London and 
employers make strenuous efforts to get those they still 
have excused from military service. That the printing- 
trades are hard hit is evidenced by the reports of the plead- 
ings before the military tribunals to excuse essential 
employees from “ doing their bit.” The number of those 
the offices “can not do without” is large, indeed, and the 
various pleas offered make interesting reading. 

IT is believed that the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing paper supplies in the future will probably be accen- 
tuated rather than mitigated, and the market is therefore 
assuming a firmer tone. The scarcity of raw materials 
and the withdrawal of skilled labor into the army very 
seriously affect the mills, causing a diminished output. 
Consumption is, of course, on a reduced scale, and circum- 
stances point to an urgent necessity for still greater econ- 
omy in the use of paper. Publishers who, alarmed at the 
prospect before them, solicited a relaxation of the tonnage 
restriction, obtained very poor consolation from the Board 
of Trade; in fact, they received a hint that even greater 
restrictions might have to be imposed. 


GERMANY. 


WE are rather inclined to doubt a report which says 
that no one can now purchase a current newspaper in Ger- 
many without returning a back number. From all accounts, 
paper is not quite that scarce. 

THE Rudolph Mosse advertising agency at Berlin has 
reached its fiftieth year. Its founder is still at its head. 
The concern enjoys the distinction of being the first Ger- 
man advertising agency. It is said to have some 260 
branches at home and abroad. 

THE Gazette des Ardennes, published under German 
military auspices at Charleville (France), in November 
entered its third year. It began with a circulation of 4,000, 
which has now grown to 155,000. It lists the names of the 
French prisoners interned in German territory. 

It is reported that the present shortage of leather has 
compelled the Germans to reserve existing supplies for the 
army and to find substitute materials for the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. An exhibition of boots made of sub- 
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stitutes was recently opened at Munich. The exhibits com- 
prised boots made of felt, cloth, straw mixed with linoleum, 
scraps of old carpet and of compressed paper. 

THE postoffice department’s list of periodicals now lists 
1,430 newspapers and magazines as “ temporarily not ap- 
pearing.” In the year before the war there were published 
in Germany about 13,000 newspapers and periodicals, so 
these figures represent the suspension of only eleven per 


cent. 
SWITZERLAND. 


THE long-discussed consolidation of the German and 
Romance Typographical Unions of Switzerland was effected 
on January 1. 

BASLE recently lost by death one of its old printers, 
Hermann Kreis, who for many years was the proprietor 
of a prominent printing-office. He attained the age of 
seventy-eight and one-half years. 

THE La Chaux-de-Fonds local typographical union has 
lost its oldest member, Jean Stoll, who died recently at the 
age of seventy-nine, and Neuchatel union has lost its oldest 
member, Georges Guillaume, who died at the age of seventy- 
two. 

THE shortage of raw materials compels a restriction in 
the manufacture of embroideries in the St. Gall district, 
and this in turn affects the printing industry seriously 
through a lessened demand for catalogues, circulars and 
other printed matter. 

THE Government has assumed charge of the sale and 
purchase of old printers’ metals and has fixed upon maxi- 
mum prices for the same; nor may they be transferred 
without a special license. The price for old type-metal is 
11% cents per pound, of space and quad metal 7 cents, of 
electrotype copper 15.8 cents, and of brass 26.3 cents. 

FRANCE. 


THE second book fair at Lyons was opened on March 15. 
It will be followed by one to be held at Paris in May. 

THE compositors’ branch unions of Bayonne and Niort 
have obtained a raise in wage of 60 centimes per day, and 
that of Besancon one of 75 centimes per day. 

TO FURTHER to the limit the sale of French literature in 
foreign countries, a number of Parisian publishers have 
formed an association with several million francs of capi- 
tal. A French book-store has been opened at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, and it is said to be doing well. 

THE Parisian newspapers have attained almost incred- 
ible circulations since the war began. It is stated that the 
Petit Parisien leads the others with a sale of 2,100,000 
copies every weekday and 2,400,000 on Sundays. The Matin 
claims 1,600,000, the Journal 1,100,000, the Petit Journal 
1,000,000, and the Echo de Paris 600,000. During this 
period they have been drastically reduced in size, largely 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining paper. They are at 
present issuing four-page papers, and have even appeared 
as single sheets. 

INDIA. 

AMONG the various industries to which the Madras gov- 
ernment has been rendering assistance is the manufacture 
of pencils. During the year 1915-16 the Department of 
Industries took up the matter of pencil manufacture in the 
province and considerable progress was made during the 
year. There was some difficulty in finding suitable woods 
and also a supply of proper graphite and coloring mate- 
rials, but these were overcome and a satisfactory product 
is now put on the market. 

RESEARCH work is being carried out in all parts of India 
and Burma for the discovery of raw materials for paper- 
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making. These countries abound with timber and grass 
that can be converted into pulp, although in some cases 
the results are not quite what is desired. Before the war 
the mills in India depended largely on Germany and Aus- 
tria for their supply of pulp, which is now obtainable only 
in limited quantities from neutral countries, mainly from 
Norway and Sweden. 
DENMARK. 

ACCORDING to Berlingske Tidende, the Danish physician, 
Svindt, who used to manufacture artificial legs out of 
papier-maché, now makes artificial feet out of paper-pulp. 
A model of the foot is made of wire gauze, and upon this 
is poured the specially prepared pulp, the latter entirely 
filling the interstices of the wire gauze. These paper feet 
are said to be strong enough for general use. They have 
also the advantage of being very cheap. Surgeons report 
that these artificial feet are very popular with crippled 
soldiers. 

JAPAN. 

THE Japanese appear to be determined not to let any 
opportunities to advance their export trade, which the war 
offers, to slip through their fingers. They are now prepar- 
ing to increase the paper-pulp output to such an extent 
that the country may be able to export pulp. Heretofore 
there were only two really large mills that were in a position 
to produce pulp for export purposes, but two other mills 
are now extending their operations in this direction, while 
a new mill has been started with the same object in view. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 
Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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BY F. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


A Question of Number. 

F. D. S., New York, writes: “In the sentence, ‘ Three- 
fourths of the aggregate trade passing through the har- 
bor is imports,’ I had an impression that ‘is’ should be 
changed to ‘ are’ on account of the two ‘s’s’ (on ‘ fourths’ 
and ‘ imports’), but have been opposed by nearly every one 
in the office. Please let me know what you think about 
this.” 

Answer.— You were wrong and the others right, as to 
the way sentence is written, that is, with “ three-fourths ” 
hyphened. The hyphen makes that term mean a single 
amount equal to three of four equal parts. Some persons 
insist that the term means what it literally expresses, and 
write it as two words. It is so treated in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. In this form it is unquestion- 
ably plural, and in the other form unquestionably singular. 


A Matter for Personal Choice. 


E. S., Durham, North Carolina, writes: “ I have noticed 
lately an engraved visiting-card as follows: ‘ Mrs. Thomas 
R. Jones, jr.’ I have always understood that it is correct 
to spell junior or its abbreviation in such cases with a capi- 
tal letter, and would like to know what you think about it. 
I also note that the New York World in its society column 
uses the same style (that is, a small letter in the word 
junior). I am particularly interested, however, in the cor- 
rectness of this style for visiting-cards.” 

Answer.—There is no absolute correctness or incorrect- 
ness in such matters. Every person is free to choose his 
own style. My choice is the capital, but it is so merely 
because that is the form I have always been accustomed to. 
Other New York newspapers which use the small letter are 
the Tribune and the Evening Post. But the Sun and the 
Times use a capital, and the same proportion would proba- 
bly be disclosed by a wider search. It seems likely that 
individual choice is also nearly equal, in the case of visiting- 
cards the same as elsewhere. My advice to printers and 
engravers is that they learn the customer’s choice and act 
accordingly. If not objected to I should use the capital. 


Punctuation and Capitalization. 


A proofreader suggests: “I have been a school-teacher 
for fifteen years, and have now been employed at proof- 
reading for nearly four years, and I find that your answers 
and information on questions asked, in nearly every in- 
stance, agree perfectly with my own knowledge of English 
as I learned and taught it in school for years, and as 
one will find it, I think, in every good book treating of 
English language. How much trouble, vexation, time, and 
expense might be avoided if writers would acquaint them- 
selves a little more thoroughly with the simple rules on 
punctuation and capitalization, and then take the pains of 
observing them in their work. Do you not agree with me on 


HORACE TEALL. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


this? It seems to me if a few simple rules for the use of 
the comma, especially, could be learned and heeded, the 
greatest annoyance to the proofreader in punctuation 
would be obviated. For instance, the use of the comma 
between the clauses of the compound sentence, the semi- 
colon to be used here when the clauses in themselves are 
punctuated by the comma; then, the comma before clauses 
not restrictive in complex sentences, as also before non- 
restrictive phrases and after the dependent clause when it 
precedes the independent clause; again, the comma to punc- 
tuate independent (parenthetical) expressions, etc. With 
a little study and care any writer ought to be able to use 
the comma correctly in the cases named. I am at present 
looking over a manuscript in which the parenthetical ‘ how- 
ever’ is invariably followed, but not preceded, by the 
comma; the same holds true for other independent expres- 
sions, as also for explanatories that should be preceded and 
followed by the comma; as, for instance, ‘ Bertha the 
twelve-year-old daughter of the mayor, came running out 
and ? What sense is there in such punctuation? 
If I didn’t want to write such a sentence correctly, with a 
comma before and after the explanatory, I should much 
prefer to omit the comma entirely. The manuscript referred 
to has the same wrong punctuation in nearly every instance 
throughout the entire work.” 

Answer.— Our correspondent here evidences fallibility 
of the kind he deprecates in writers. With a reasonable 
amount of attention to the writings which he so kindly com- 
mends, he could not have had to ask whether or not I agreed 
with him, for lack of knowledge or of systematic application 
of it by authors is the one thing I have always deplored. 
But let me hasten to say that I do not mean that I deplore 
their failure to learn any certain set of minute rules and to 
apply those rules in utmost exactitude. Such really uni- 
versal principles, however, as those exemplified by the 
cases cited in the letter undoubtedly should be taught so 
thoroughly in our schools that no one could possibly fail to 
recognize them and instinctively apply them in all com- 
position, whether mere personal letters or literature. Cap- 
italization certainly should be a simple and universally 
understood matter of form, but it plainly is not so. 

It is more than surprising —it is exasperating — to 
realize that a matter of form so essentially simple as punc- 
tuation has been allowed to deteriorate so much that it is 
now almost lost from the common understanding. For it 
is a provable fact that many of our best books are not rea- 
sonably punctuated. How shall this fact be accounted for? 
Many reasons could be given for it, but one typical reason 
may suffice here. 

Laxity and confusion in practice are encouraged, if not 
instigated, by the ignorance and failure of teachers. This 
assertion opens the way to useless quibbling like that on 
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the question of which comes first, the chick or the egg. I 
make the assertion advisedly, and leave the problem in- 
volved for solution which I hope may some time be evolved 
authoritatively. It is made here to introduce an example 
of bad teaching by noted teachers. 

The new Encyclopedia Britannica, in the article on 
“ Punctuation,” says: ‘“ The uses of the chief points are 
explained as follows in the ‘ Rules for Compositors’ at the 
Oxford University Press, compiled by Mr. Horace Hart, 
the university printer.” This is followed by a summary of 
Hart’s rules, which rules are very indefinite, and the article 
afterward says: “Literary usage and the practice of 
printing-houses vary, however, so much that it is impos- 
sible to define exactly and shortly the part played by some 
of the points in a reasonable system of punctuation.” 

But the authors, editors, and publishers who vary so 
much in their practice have, or imagine they have, each a 
short and exact definition of the practice at command. 
Often this consists merely in trusting to their typists the 
use of points, and then instructing proofreaders to follow 
copy made by persons not half so well qualified as the read- 
ers to punctuate correctly. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


STANDARDS OF CAPITALIZATION. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NYTHING like a careful comparison of the 
books printed in English—and of course we 
must not omit the periodicals — must soon 
lead one to ask, “‘ What is the standard use 
of capitals? Or is there any standard?” 
For it is beyond peradventure that any one 
with eyes and observation will quickly 
perceive an indubitable fact — that nearly 
every publication differs from nearly every other one, espe- 
cially from those written and published by other persons, 
in its use of capital letters. 

The writer has tried, by advocacy of the only usage 
which he can determine as demanded by adherence to prin- 
ciples, to induce people to get together, but so far he has 
failed. About the only practicable conclusion he can reach 
is the unsatisfying one that the people, or at least those 
who are not inclined to be rigidly systematic (and they are 
legion), have determined not to be amenable to argument 
or persuasion, nor to act under any laws or rules except 
those made by themselves or by their employers. 

Well, another pertinent and all-controlling fact is that 
there is nothing sacrosanct in any particular selection of 
words to be capitalized, except as dictated by those who 
have the right to dictate — publishers, authors, editors, and 
occasionally a proofreader so situated that he can sell his 
brain power instead of merely his time and his imitative 
power. And this is true as to all matters of form, not- 
withstanding the undoubted value, even if only as a mat- 
ter of comfort, of a universal standard, such that it could 
be known to all just what would be right to do in all cases, 
so that every one would be sure to be pleased. 

Such a single standard has been desiderated continually 
since people began to perceive the need for it, long ago. As 
in many other cases, however, the people have always been 
divided in their method of interpreting even the plainest 
and clearest possible rules. Besides, many plans have found 
favor which seem to be based only on the anarchistic notion 
of avoiding frequency of capital letters, because of an idea 
that abundance of capitals is unesthetic. We may doubt 
whether any one would acknowledge this as his plan, but 
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the practice of many literary men can be classified only in 
this way with any truth. 

Literature as a whole is even now as much befuddled 
as when Goold Brown wrote his assertion that our best 
books showed disgraceful inconsistency and confusion. A 
few examples will show partly, but well enough, what is 
meant, and while we cite only New York newspapers, the 
same and many more differences could easily be proved as 
existing in our best books. 

The Globe habitually prints thus, the first quotation 
being from an editorial article and the second from the 
news columns: 

The constitution lodges with congress the right to declare war, yet 
important war powers are independently vested in the President. 

“The need for national saving ’’’ was the text used by Canada’s min- 
ister of finance the other day in speaking before the Toronto Board of 
Trade. 

The Globe also prints without capitals constitution, con- 
gress (for the United States Congress), government (in 
all uses), state, federal, minister of finance, the kaiser; 
but it capitalizes Parliament, War Office, State Depart- 
ment, the Allies, and many other like terms. 

The Evening Mail uses no capital for legislature, state, 
government, first lord of the admiralty, administration, 
cabinet; it prints War office, War department, State depart- 
ment, both Houses of the legislature, Congress, Consti- 
tution. 

In the Evening Post, the Sun, and the Times all the 
words mentioned above are with capitals, except that they 
all have “ both houses of the Legislature.” It is unthink- 
able that they would habitually do so without some good 
reason. And the same difference is found in many other 
words, a prominent instance being State for one of the 
United States in the last three papers, but state in the 
others. This is noted mainly to point a lesson that must 
be learned by those who would have a real standard. One 
who objected to State with a capital cited Webster’s New 
International Dictionary as authority for rejecting the 
capital. He could not have done worse, for that dictionary 
uses the capital every time the word occurs in the main 
part of the book, including the word’s own definition. 

We have shown by citation (slight, but sufficient) that a 
notable difference exists between two general classes of 
thinking men. Undoubtedly each method could be strongly 
supported by its advocates, with good reasoning on both 
sides. As a matter of fact, when one takes the trouble to 
discuss such a question, he usually derides the opponent 
as an ignoramus. As things now are, no one is justified in 
such stricture. 

But should such a phase of language remain unchal- 
lenged? It is reasonably certain that no thinking person 
will answer this question affirmatively. A universal stand- 
ard can not be attained, however, without concessions in- 
volving radical change in methods of classification. 

Shall we have a universal standard? 





STUDY OF AMERICAN PAPER-PULPS. 


A report of recent scientific study of paper-pulps, par- 
ticularly those of American manufacture, has been pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Standards as Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 88. Samples of pulps, each representing 
a different method of preparation, have been examined to 
determine their chemical properties. The loss in weight 
produced by reagents, causing hydrolysis and oxidation, 
and the gain in weight when nitrated, have been deter- 
mined with the same pulps. Copies of the paper may be 
obtained at 5 cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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A MORO PRINTING-OFFICE. 
BY REV. ROBERT T. MC CUTCHEN. 
N the Island of Mindanao, in the southern 
| part of the Philippine Islands, at a place 
called Zamboanga, we find a rather unique 
a] printing-office, known as The Sulu Press. 
3 It is the only printing-office in the world 
e341 where the Sulu tongue can be printed with 
ou 41 movable type, and this office has undertaken 
‘ ~ the publication of the first exclusively Moro 
or Sulu newspaper ever published. It is a small newspaper, 
containing news of local interest as well as the world news 
of general importance. 
It originally consisted of only four pages, but later was 
enlarged to eight pages, and if it continues to be as suc- 
cessful as it has been it will be necessary to again enlarge 
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of information, such as circulars advising the people as to 
preventives for cholera during the epidemics that prevail 
each year. A work on “ The Writing of Sulu,” by Charles 
R. Cameron, assistant to the department governor, is on 
the press at this writing. This will prove of inestimable 
value to all, as it will have a tendency to standardize the 
writing. Mr. Cameron was superintendent of schools for 
a number of years and is eminently qualified to put forth a 
work of this kind. 

All printing-offices have their difficulties, and it may be 
of interest to hear of some of the difficulties in this office 
which had the added difficulty of using type of two lan- 
guages which are so different — English and Sulu. Sulu 
is an adapted form of Arabic. They use all of the Arabic 
letters and some few letters not found in the Arabic for 
which they have special characters. They also use dia- 
critic marks to express the vowels. In writing, they only 


Office Force of The Sulu Press, Zamboanga, Philippine Islands. 


Left to right: 


Usin Unkung; Ismula Sampang; Rev. R. T. McCutchen, the author; Mohammad 


Sali Sampang, Abdurap. 


it in the near future. It is circulated as extensively among 
the Moro people of the entire Sulu Archipelago as the prim- 
itive means of communication will permit. 

All the work in the office is done by Moro lads whose 
first experience in printing was obtained in the office of 
The Sulu Press. Their instructor, per force of circum- 
stances, was a priest of the Episcopal Church, a missionary 
to the Moro people, who had no previous experience or train- 
ing in printing, but found it necessary to establish a 
printing-office to publish his vocabulary of the language 
and translations of the New Testament, as well as the cir- 
culation of other news and information among the people 
in whom he is interested and working for their civiliza- 
tion and their education preparatory to introducing Chris- 
tianity. 

In this uplift work there is great need of coming into 
close touch with the native peoples, and it was surprising 
to find that as soon as the newspaper was established and 
circulated among the people many of the more enlightened 
natives took advantage of the opportunity afforded them 
and sent in letters and news items for publication in the 
paper. 

The Government has found the office of value to it in 
having printed, in the vernacular, laws and other bulletins 


write the consonants of a word and then place the vowel 
marks above and below the consonants. 

The type was made to order in Beirut, Syria, and it took 
exactly eighteen months to get the order executed. When 
the type arrived it was found that the ordinary American 
cases were not suited to the purpose, neither were the 
Arabic cases, and so cases were specially devised and made 


by a local carpenter for the purpose. It takes only nine 
cases the size of an ordinary American case to hold one 
font of this Moro type. This requires the typesetter to 
stand at his work and to walk a considerable distance as 
he sets the type. The reason that it requires such large 
fonts is that the same letter often has to be placed at dif- 
ferent heights on the base so as to connect with the other 
letters in the word. 

I think the next most difficult thing that we had to over- 
come was to set the Moro and the English type in the same 
form. The well-made American type was so exact, while 
the Moro type, which was undoubtedly hand-made, was not 
so exact, and it caused some trouble. Again, the Moro type 
of the smallest size was twenty-five-point. 

These, with many other difficulties, were overcome, but 
I have no doubt that some of our ways would make a pro- 
fessional printer smile. We do not do things by any theory, 
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but by practical experience. We try and try until we suc- 
ceed in getting the effect that we want. 

The accompanying photograph shows the original office 
force in front of the birthplace of The Sulu Press. This 
building has since given way to one much larger and better. 

At the beginning of this article it was stated that this 
was the first exclusively Moro newspaper. This is true, 
but it may be of interest to know that for seven months, 
during the year 1911, there was issued in Zamboanga a 
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Page from ‘‘The Sulu News.”’ 


The first exclusively Moro or Sulu newspaper ever published. Printed 
from movable types. 


small four-page paper partly in Moro and partly in English. 
It was a school publication under the Government. 

This publication was known as The Sulu News (Ing 
Kabayta’bayta’an Sug). It was “A monthly newspaper in 
English and Sulu (Moro) published at Zamboanga, Moro 
Province, P. I., by the Government of the Moro Province, 
and printed by the Mindanao Herald Publishing Company. 
Editor: Charles R. Cameron, superintendent of schools, 
Moro Province. Associate editors: Sheik Mustafa Ahmad 
and Datu Rajamuda Mandi. Distributed free to all those 
desiring to receive it,” was the description printed in the 
paper. This publication was discontinued when Mr. Cam- 
eron left for the States on furlough, and the type was 
entirely destroyed by fire on February 2, 1913. Thus it 
was impossible to resume publication. 

In the issue of The Sulu News, dated December 31, 1911, 
Vol. I, No. 7, appeared the following notice: 

“The editor regrets to announce that, owing to his 
departure for the United States on a six months’ leave of 
absence, The Sulu News will suspend publication until his 
return. Our exchanges are therefore notified that we shall 
be unable to reciprocate during the greater part of 1912. 
Upon resuming publication we shall be happy to renew the 
exchange of periodicals.” 


Charles R. Cameron, now assistant to the department 
governor, has done a great deal for the new enterprise and 
at all times shows his interest. 

The present newspaper is doing a lot to introduce 
English and American ideas among these primitive people 
for whom the United States is responsible, since they reside 
under the American flag. In every issue of the paper 
appears the English calendar beside the Mohammedan cal- 
endar which they have used for so many centuries. 

All the Christian feasts as well as the Mohammedan 
feasts are recorded, and often comparisons made. 

Their written language being phonetic, it is not difficult 
to teach them English names expressed in their characters. 
Of course it is quite another thing to teach them the mean- 
ing of English words, but this is coming gradually. The 
vocabulary spoken of above will be of equal value to the 
Moro, for he can learn English from it as well as the per- 
son speaking English can learn Moro. 

It may be of interest to add that the heading of this 
unique newspaper when translated into English reads as 
follows: “ Surat Habar Sing Sug. The news of the world 
in the Sulu language. Zamboanga, P. I., September, 1916, 
Zu’l-qu’dah 1334. Vol. II, No. 3.” 





WOOD-PULP PAPER IS FIFTY YEARS OLD. 


It is a coincidence worth recording that March 5, the 
day on which the Federal Trade Commission announced 
that it would accept the proposal of the news-print manu- 
facturers to fix a price of $2.50 a hundred pounds for 
wood-pulp paper in carload lots, was also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the making of the first wood-pulp for paper in 
this country. 

March 5, 1867, Alberto Pagenstecher produced the first 
wood-pulp in a mill which he had built up in the Berkshire 
hills in western Massachusetts. All that is left of that 
mill to-day is a pile of stone that is pointed out to the 
motorist on the road between Stockbridge and Lenox. The 
site of the mill was called Curtisville and is now Interlaken. 

When Pagenstecher proved that paper-pulp could be 
made from wood his troubles only began, for he could not 
find a paper-mill to use it— they would not use “ shoddy 
material,” as they termed it. Such probity may exist 
among papermakers to-day, possibly. Wellington Smith, 
who owned a paper-mill on the same stream, pacified his 
conscience to at least try some of the “ shoddy stuff ” in his 
mill. He bought the pulp at eight cents a pound and turned 
it into paper which he sold at fourteen cents, and it proved 
to be good paper for newspaper purposes. It would take 
the printing-ink and absorb it beautifully. 

When the news got out that a new fiber had been dis- 
covered with which to make paper, Wellington Smith could 
not supply the demand, so new mills sprang into existence. 
The Pagenstechers found their pulp-mill too small, so they 
moved over to New York, establishing mills at Luzerne and 
the large mill at Palmer Falls, in which Albrecht Pagen- 
stecher still has an interest. 

During these fifty years papermaking from wood-pulp 
has become one of the most important industries of the 
country. And another interesting fact about its manu- 
facture is that it is said Gottfried Keller, in Wiirtemburg, 
Germany, about 1845, got the idea of wood-pulp paper from 
the nest of a paper-wasp. He interested a machinist named 
Heinrich Voelter in the matter, and planned the machinery 
which, with little improvement, is that still used. 





FAME comes only when deserved, and then it is as inev- 
itable as destiny, for it is destiny.— Longfellow. 
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HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Photoengraving for Spanish Readers. 


From Mr. Julian Ramos, Santiago, Chile, South Amer- 
ica, comes four books in Spanish which should be of inter- 
est to our readers in the South American republics. Their 
titles are: ‘“ Manual Practico de Fotograbado,” “ Im- 
presiones Modernas Tintas Y Colores,’ “ El Grabado E 
Impresion De Sellos Y Billetes” and “Impresiones Mo- 
dernas.” The “Manual Practico de Fotograbado,” or 
Manual of Photoengraving, is particularly complete, the 
source of much of its information being INLAND PRINTER 
publications, to which it courteously gives credit. The price 
of this book in Chile is cinco pesos. 


Etchings by American Artists. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts, in accord with 
its object to encourage and stimulate the arts which come 
under the term graphic, held an exhibition of etchings by 
contemporary American artists in New York from Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 23. Messrs. Troy Kinney and Frederick 
Reynolds opened the exhibition with technical talks on the 
different etching methods, etching plates and printing from 
them before the audience. Judging from the increasing 
number of Americans who are taking up etching, public 
interest in it must be reviving. As this exhibit will travel 
through the various cities of the country where there is a 
society to take charge of it, processworkers should avail 
themselves of the pleasure that comes from seeing beau- 
tiful prints. 


Zine Plates Will Corrode When Damp. 


“ Printer,” Albany, New York, writes: ‘“ We stored in 
our vaults some years ago a lot of zinc cuts of diagrams, 
wrapped in newspapers, as an accommodation to a book 
publisher. When we took them out the other day for 
reprinting, we found many of them corroded with a whitish 
powder on their faces. They were kept in a dry place, and 
we write to ask if you know of others that have had a simi- 
lar experience. Our customer holds that the storage place 
must have been damp, or that the cuts got wet in some way, 
though the paper they were wrapped in does not show 
dampness. Was there something wrong with the zinc? 
Can you offer an explanation? ” 

Answer.— It would appear that your customer is right 
about the dampness making trouble. This has happened 
with zine cuts wrapped in news-print in combination with 
dampness. One would have to know the situation of the 
vault where they were stored, and if it was subject to 
intense cold and then heat. What happens most often is 
this: The forms in which the zinc cuts are used are cleaned 
off with lye, or an alkaline preparation. The cuts are given 
to the “ devil” to wrap up. He does this without wiping 
the cuts dry. The alkali corrodes the cuts at once and 


continues its work after the cuts are wrapped up while wet. 
Zinc is very sensitive to an alkali. Therefore, they should 
be cleaned with benzin, rubbed over, while warm, with a 
cake of paraffin, wrapped in manila paper and stored in a 
dry place. 

The War and Processworkers. 

Several paragraphs in this department of late have 
warned processworkers of the danger of a scarcity of lenses 
and prisms to carry on their business. The scarcity of 
optical glass and the commandeering of the great lens- 
making factories of the world is the cause of this lens 
famine. How serious this demand for optical glass has 
become in Great Britain may be learned from the fact that 
the British Government ordered that, before the end of 
January last, all persons having in their possession, or 
under their control, anastigmat, symmetrical and rapid 
rectilinear lenses of the following focuses: 8 to 12, 18 to 
24, 22 to 26 and 30 to 72 inches, must bring them to the 
Ministry of Munitions or bring specifications of the lenses. 
It was made an indictable offense to retain any of these 
lenses in one’s possession, and the order adds: “ These 
lenses are required in the energetic prosecution of the war.” 
It behooves American processworkers to take care of their 
lenses and prisms, for they will soon become priceless. 


Photogravure for Bank Notes. 


The British Government has, after months of experi- 
ment, succeeded in having printed a one-pound note that 
is a vast improvement over the cheap-looking, but dignified, 
pound note that was heretofore printed typographically. 
The new note is in four colors — brown, green, purple and 
black. Two of the printings are in rotary photogravure 
and two are from relief plates. The general effect of the 
new note is good. If they have made master photogravures 
and then duplicated these master plates to print from, they 
have circumvented counterfeiting. But if they have made 
as many different photogravures as will cover the cylinder 
used to print from, counterfeiting is easy, for no two pho- 
togravures from the same copy can possibly be alike in 
every dot. The printing of the note is excellent and is 
highly creditable to Messrs. Waterlow and Layton, who 
secured the contract for the printing. 

This new note inaugurates a method of bank-note print- 
ing which is sure to be followed by other countries, par- 
ticularly the republics of South America. Bavaria has for 
some years used rotary photogravure for printing their 
most beautiful postage stamps. The idea of using a pho- 
togravure method for bank-note printing was carried out 
in New York fifty years ago by Gen. Frederick von Eglof- 
stein, who organized The Heliographic Engraving and 
Printing Co., which firm occupied a whole building at 135 
West Twenty-fifth street, New York. Chief Justice Salmon 
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P. Chase, Senators Sprague and Morton, as well as Capt. 
James. B. Eads, were interested in the project, which was 
to. print United States notes by photogravure and thus pre- 
vent the counterfeiting which was so common at that time. 
The Government refused to adopt the method, and now, 
fifty years later, it is made use of by the British Govern- 
ment... It is the story of the machine gun and the sub- 
marine over again, invented in America but encouraged 
and first used abroad. 


Anilin Dyes for Staining Enamel Prints. 


An engraving company in Kansas, which prefers to 
remain nameless, writes: “Can you tell us what to use 
for coloring the enamel-print on copper and zinc when 
developing half-tone prints? We have been using Eosin 
pink, but can not get it any more. Tried blue anilin, but 
it does not seem to color evenly, nor very strong.” 

Answer.— Some of the most careful printers do not use 
a dye of any kind to stain the print. They determine when 
a print is developed properly, without staining, as they 
claim the enamel is a better acid-resist when no dye is used. 
When the writer used a dye it was common “ Cotton blue.” 
When the print was developed, he flowed over it a weak 
solution of alum, when the print turned immediately to a 
brilliant dark blue, showing scum, if there was any. In 
these days one must take any dyes to be found, and it is 
suggested that, during this season, the dyes sold so com- 
monly for coloring Easter eggs be tried. 


Pyroxylin Not Guncotton. 


So many complaints have reached this department of 
late, telling of trouble with collodion, that it would seem 
the soluble cotton was at fault. Now comes a case from 
San Francisco, where, it is stated, the cotton would not 
dissolve in equal parts of alcohol and ether. 

Pyroxylin, or soluble cotton, as it is called, is made by 
soaking small balls of Sea Island cotton in a mixture of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid and water in proper propor- 
tions, for ten to fifteen minutes, while the solution is at a 
temperature of 150° F. The cotton balls are then taken 
out of this mixture with glass spatulas and flung into 
clean water. They are washed in running water for 
twenty-four hours until all trace of acid is removed. When 
cotton so treated is dry, it should be entirely soluble in 
equal parts of ether and alcohol. Then it is pyroxylin. 

Should the balls of cotton remain longer than fifteen 
minutes in the acid mixture, or should the proportion of the 
acid be too strong, or the temperature too high, then gun- 
cotton, the explosive, is the result, and it is not soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 


Improvement in Photogravure Printing from Japan. 


From Japan comes an inventor who uses a roller, instead 
of a “ doctor,” in the form of a scraper, to wipe the excess 
of ink from the intaglio printing-plate. Mikawadaimachi, 
Azabu-ku, Tokio, uses thin sheets of copper instead of cop- 
per cylinders. This, he claims, does away with the electro 
depositing plant, and, besides, both sides of the sheet of 
copper can be utilized. Instead of using a thin knife blade 
to remove the surplus ink and polish the plate before print- 
ing, he uses a hard, polished, rapidly revolving metal roller, 
the smooth surface of which rests on the smooth surface 
of the thin-etched copper plate. Beneath the copper plate 
is a resilient blanket. As the roller will imbed itself to a 
small extent in the plate, and as its surface is revolving in 
the opposite direction to that of the plate, it will effectually 
remove all the ink with the exception of that lying in the 
etched portions. As the cleaning-roller is a polished metal 
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cylinder, the ink that is taken up by it can be easily removed 
by a scraper so that the wiping-roller will always present 
a clean surface to the plate. 

All of which is ingenious and shows how photogravure 
is spreading. The wood-engravers of Japan used both sides 
of the wood, so, when photogravure was undertaken, it was 
to be expected they would want to engrave on both sides of 
the sheet of copper. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

John M. Carnie, Jr., Freeport, Long Island: A letter 
from Mr. William Gamble, editor of Penrose’s Annual, 
states that the date of publication of that process year-book 
is indefinitely postponed. 

James M. Jarvis, Boston: The reason Chinese white, 
used on drawings, photographs gray, is because this white 
absorbs the ultra-violet light from the electric lamps used 
to illuminate the copy. 

“ Engraver,” Cleveland: Cyanide of sodium has almost 
entirely taken the place of cyanide of potassium in process- 
work. 

“ Experimenter,” Buffalo: You will have no trouble 
getting green filter dyes, but the red dyes are exceedingly 
searce. 

Inking-Rollers. 


F. C. Johnson, Chicago, writes: ‘Some years ago, I 
remember, you gave notice of a newly invented inking- 
roller that was pumped up like an automobile tire. What 
became of it? It seemed like a good thing.” 

Answer.— That roller was patented by a man named 
Turner, but it was undoubtedly found in practice that the 
linseed-oil varnish and the oils used in the inks soon de- 
stroyed the rubber skin of which the roller surface was 
made. There used to be a saying: “ There’s nothing like 
leather,” and this is true about photoengravers’ rollers. 
The smooth-skin leather roller, with proper care, is best 
for laying down a film of transfer-ink, which is afterward 
made homogeneous with a composition roller. By a com- 
position roller is not meant one made by the old formula: 
“A pint of sugar-house molasses to a pound of glue, with 
a teaspoonful of tar,’ but the scientifically made roller of 
our day, which is another tool we should be grateful for 
and treat with respect, keeping it in a box or cupboard 
when not in use. 


How Engravers Get Copper in England. 


William Gamble writes, in Process Work: “ The an- 
nouncement that the Government had prohibited the use of 
copper for ordinary manufacturing purposes fell like a 
bomb on the process trade. To make half-tones without 
copper seemed equivalent to making omelettes without eggs. 
However, the authorities have given permission to use a 
limited amount of copper on condition that an equal amount 
of scrap is returned. Scrap metal therefore becomes a very 
valuable asset, and photoengravers should get their cus- 
tomers to look up all the old copper blocks they can find. 

American engravers should no longer complain of trou- 
bles in their business when they contemplate what the 
British process trade is suffering. One-half the workers 
have been drafted into the army; the process lenses have 
been commandeered for war purposes, and now, in order 
to get copper to engrave on, they must return an equal 
weight of old half-tones, copper kettles, pots or pans.” 





No MATTER what his rank or position may be, the lover of 
books is the richest and the happiest of the children of men. 
— Langford. 
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AFTER THE WAR, WHAT?* 


BY F. C. SCHWEDTMAN. 


Mr © is no new thing for you to hear public 
| speakers give their opinions on the after- 
the-war situation. It is a question in which 
every one of us feels a quick personal in- 
terest. Some of these predictions which 
have received quite general circulation seem 
to me to be a little extreme. I do not think 
that the competition between Europe and 
the United States after the war is going to be the bitter 
commercial struggle that is talked of. The war after the 
war will be not so much an economic war between coun- 
tries as a war within the country against waste, extrava- 
gance, obsolete methods, class prejudices and economic 
ignorance. It is a war which not merely the United States 
but every country will have to wage against outworn edu- 
cational theories, against the waste in the most precious 
national resource, the human element, against rule-of- 
thumb methods in figuring costs in industry, against prodi- 
gal waste in distribution, against national and individual 
extravagance, against neglect of the farm. 

The great scientist, Pasteur, has said that it is within 
the power of man to rid himself of every parasitic disease. 
In the war after the war we must destroy the germs of 
ignorance, of waste and of inefficiency to enjoy the greatest 
industrial health. 

The competition with foreign nations will take care of 
itself; the important thing for the United States is to do 
as a good workman does, not watch the man next to him 
and spend his time wondering whether his pay-envelope 
is larger than his own, but to see that his own work-bench 
is in order, that his tools are sharp and clean and in their 
place, and that he is making the least possible number of 
unnecessary motions. 

When the Lord contemplated the universe He planned, 
executed and then administered. The war after the war 
can be won only by careful planning, painstaking execution 
and efficient administration of our national affairs, not hap- 
hazard or partial or divided work, but systematic effort all 
together and complete to the smallest detail. It will require 
work and action and we had better get a new inspired view 
of work and action. Happiness and action are, or should 
be, synonymous terms. We need to revise our notion that 
God’s curse upon mankind was work. Good work is the 
greatest blessing to mankind that heaven has given. 


Bringing Education and Business Closer Together. 


Our common schools must be brought closer to business 
and to the practical needs of every-day life. Vocational 
schools in particular are a step in the right direction. They 
act on the principle that there is no better way of learning 
to do a thing than by doing it, and aim to reinforce prin- 
ciples by processes during the formative years of a young 
man’s life. They received mention by the President in 
his message to Congress of December 5, in which he said: 
“At the last session of the Congress a bill was passed by 
the Senate which provides for the promotion of vocational 
and industrial education, which is of vital importance to 
the whole country, because it concerns a matter too long 
neglected, upon which the thorough industrial preparation 
of the country for the critical years of economic develop- 
ment immediately ahead of us in very large measure 
depends.” 


* Extracts from an address delivered by F. C. Schwedtman, of the 
National City Bank of New York, before the Wisconsin Commercial and 
Industrial Congress, held at Madison under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of Wisconsin. 
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This matter of an educational system in the common 
schools, which is inadequate for our industrial needs, has 
come home to us in The National City Bank very strongly. 
Our Educational Department has noticed that, without 
exaggeration, nine out of ten boys who come to us for 
employment are ill-fitted for any position, either in this 
or any similar institution. We have been forced by busi- 
ness needs to develop the boys’ work especially in our 
general educational program. From the time a boy enters 
the bank, after a scientific physical and mental examina- 
tion, we expend our greatest effort in remedying faults 
acquired in earlier training. For an hour a day they are 
taken away from their regular bank work and given the 
most practical training we can devise in arithmetic, busi- 
ness English, office practice and the fundamentals of bank- 
ing, or, in general, what might be called, with no reflection 
at all upon the boys, “ neglected education.” 

The need which we, in common with all business men, 
feel for better-trained recruits to industry is so pressing 
that right now we have under consideration a plan for 
establishing an apprenticeship system which will take boys 
from sixteen to seventeen years old and give them a scien- 
tific training for a banking career. 


Eliminating Waste in the Human Element. 


You have heard a great deal about the necessity of con- 
serving our natural resources. As a result of this very 
commendable movement, to take coal as an example, we 
have seen, in the last three administrations, millions of 
acres of coal lands withdrawn by the Government for pub- 
lic reserves. Besides this, all kinds of wastes in mining 
have been lessened; the beehive coke-ovens, attacked be- 
cause of the loss through that process of the valuable 
by-products of gas, tar and ammonia, have been decreased; 
it is estimated that fifty million dollars a year are saved 
through the abolition of smoking chimneys; and great 
masses of slack, previously allowed to lie idle, have been 
put to use. We are at first surprised when we find out 
that, in spite of all this agitation, as yet less than one per 
cent of the known available coal has been exploited. Con- 
trast, if you will, this far-sighted policy with our material 
resources, to our neglect of the far greater wastage in 
the human element. Professor Fisher estimates that the 
yearly loss to the country in labor power from preventable 
disease exceeds five hundred million dollars, and that from 
preventable death over one billion dollars. It is hard to 
realize that we have three million sick with us on the aver- 
age all the year, and that this means a direct burden upon 
the remaining productive part of the population — a bur- 
den which is partially avoidable. When we go further than 
this and include in waste of the human element friction 
between employers and employees, and the innumerable 
forms which inefficiency in labor can take, we begin to see 
just what a tremendous problem this is. Until just recently 
business men have had their attention concentrated upon 
perfecting equipment. They are now turning their atten- 
tion to the much greater problem of the conservation of 
the human element. 

When we come to consider the relation between employer 
and employee as a phase of this human waste problem, we 
have a more delicate task. I want to quote you some things 
recently said by one successful employer on this subject, 
as showing what he feels to be the right view: 

“ There is one principle which a man must follow if he 
wishes to succeed, and that is to understand human nature. 
I am convinced by my own experience and by that of others 
that if there is any secret of success it lies in the ability 
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to get another person’s viewpoint and see things from his 
angle as well as from your own. 

“T wish I could say to every employer in the country: 
‘Remember that your workmen are human beings with 
ambition to succeed exactly like yourself. Give them a 
chance in your business to serve their own self-interest 
in serving yours. Make them valuable to you by giving 
them a chance to become valuable to themselves.’ 

“ Now, you can’t fool any one along this line. A man 
may have a lot of fine talk about having the interests of 
his workmen at heart, but if it is not there in fact and 
deed, his men will know it, and he will not get their sup- 
port. It is the easiest thing in the world to inspire this 
loyalty, but it’s not to be done by any trick. It’s simply 
a matter of honest, sincere understanding of the work- 
man’s interests, a recognition of his ambitions as a human 
being.” 

This is common sense. It shows an appreciation of the 
fact that the first thing for the business man to do is to 
develop a body of loyal employees. It is more important 
than good machinery or rich markets. Loyalty is an elu- 
sive thing, and to get it there must be what I might call 
“human reciprocity ” between the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

A Solution to the Problem of Costs. 


Most vital among the problems confronting American 
industry is that of a better knowledge of costs. It is aston- 
ishing what vague information on the costs of doing busi- 
ness is available. Improvement in cost-accounting and 
auditing methods more than anything else will result in 
making American business more scientific. You would 
laugh at a retail merchant who sold his goods over the 
counter without knowing the price he paid for them, but 
this is just what most of our manufacturers are doing 
with their products. Investigations show that nine manu- 
facturers out of ten can not give separate costs for their 
products even when these are as few as four or five arti- 
cles in number. Even those manufacturers who make an 
attempt at a cost system often apportion their overhead 
charges on a fixed basis year in and year out. Sometimes 
it is based on labor, sometimes on material, and sometimes 
on a combination. In any case whenever a new article 
is produced in which labor and material bear a different 
ratio, if the old standard of apportioning costs is contin- 
ued, the result is that this article will be either overpriced 
or underpriced. It is obvious that a manufacturer who 
doesn’t know his true costs for each article and who prices 
his goods by guesswork not only endangers his own busi- 
ness, but may, and usually does, put other manufacturers 
at a disadvantage by cutting prices recklessly. The chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission asks whether the 
officers of a company which is cutting prices right and left, 
irrespective of costs, are fair to their customers or to 
stockholders or to competitors — and, I would add, to the 
nation? 

But is it enough to sit back and criticize our manufac- 
turing, commercial and agricultural interests for the short- 
comings which exist? In my opinion, they have done 
remarkably well to accomplish what they have with the 
outside aid at their disposal. 

What is needed is a central agency for collecting and 
distributing the latest data obtainable on industrial prob- 
lems — new ways of eliminating waste, modern methods of 
utilizing by-products, better standards for determining 
costs, fresh ideas in organization and equipment; in short, 
a clearing house of industrial information. 

Perhaps this is primarily a function of the Govern- 
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ment, and the Department of Commerce and the Federal 
Trade Commission deserve great credit for their progres- 
sive efforts along these lines. But in all such movements 
which blaze new trails of industrial progress, private enter- 
prise must do the pioneering, and must always remain a 
great contributing factor. 


Conclusion. 


Gentlemen of the Congress, the “ war after the war” 
bears a far deeper social significance than most of us real- 
ize. It will be in reality a contest between forces which 
represent two fundamentally different principles of the 
status of the individual in the social order; in one of which 
the individual exists for the State, and in the other of which 
the State exists for the individual. The United States and 
other countries founded on “ individual liberty ” as a basic 
institution must bear the standard of individual efficiency; 
while the European nations, steeped in tradition, and now 
mobilized nationally through man-power bills giving com- 
plete governmental control over individual action, are, from 
force of circumstance, if for no other reason, enlisted in 
the cause of state efficiency. The economic soundness of 
the democratic institution of “ individual liberty ” under 
which our Government was born, will in a measure be 
on trial in the coming battle. The crisis calls for the most 
sincere and scientific nation-wide analysis of our individ- 
ual, institutional and governmental activity to determine 
the methods of highest efficiency for all. At bottom it is 
just a problem in ordinary efficiency. As one writer has 
aptly said: “ We may pile up wealth and gold reserves, 
establish scientific tariffs, negotiate the best of commer- 
cial treaties, carry on the most vigorous foreign-trade 
propaganda, legalize combinations for exporting; we may 
do a hundred wise accessory things like these, but unless 
they are backed up by a business fundamentally as effi- 
cient as that of our competitors, they can give us no lasting 
security.” Only by intelligent and far-sighted codperation 
and by prompt action can we hope to win. If we can clean 
out deadwood in education by adapting it to the needs of 
to-day; if we can do away with the uneconomic waste of 
our national resources; if we can learn to utilize efficientiy 
the human element; if production and distribution can be 
governed by a correct appreciation of costs; if national as 
well as individual extravagance can be tempered; in short, 
if we make efficient use of the resources which God has 
given us, we need have no fear of the result of the “ war 
after the war.” e —_ 


IMPORTS OF PAPER INTO CHINA. 


Writing in Commerce Reports regarding Foochow’s 
share in imports into China, Consul Albert W. Pontius 
states that “imports of paper into China are valued be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 in a normal year. This 
country will prove a most profitable field for the American 
manufacturer as soon as a study of the wants of the native 
consumer is made. Before the war, imports came chiefly 
from Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, Japan, Austria, 
Norway and Belgium. Since the outbreak of the war, sup- 
plies have come from Japan, Great Britain, the United 
States, Sweden and Norway, imports from Japan having 
more than doubled in value. The American manufacturer 
has overlooked this trade in the past, the imports in pre- 
vious years being his contribution to the small field offered 
by the foreign resident in China. Since the outbreak of 
war, the American product has entered the field as a for- 
midable competitor, the imports during 1915 amounting to 
$587,600. Foochow being a paper-manufacturing center, 
the purchases of the foreign article are never very large.” 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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In this department the pr of job compositi 


d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 


will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 
sion. By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Society Printing —I. 

mY HE production of society printing represents 

= only a small part of the work of the aver- 
age printing-plant, but an amount that is 
well worth doing, and which, in the aggre- 
gate, will go a long way toward keeping 
the wheels moving. Every plant has occa- 
sion at frequent intervals to print some 
item of society printing, under which head 
personal cards, professional cards, some business cards, 
birth announcements, at-home cards, wedding announce- 
ments and invitations, death notices, etc., are classified. 
A knowledge of the correct forms, appropriate treatment 
and predominating styles of this line of work is desirable. 
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{itiitdtita NS 


Arm 


“ 


body, he can “ approximate” it in appearance and at a 
lower price than the copperplate operative can. Extreme 
care should be taken in the make-ready so that no sem- 
blance of the impression will show on the back of the card, 
or on whatever sheet it is printed. 

For cards, pasted stock should be used, for it does not 
curl when handled as do pulp-boards. The two-ply weight, 
or thickness, is most commonly used for personal cards, but 
three-ply is better for announcements and other cards of 
larger size. Such high-grade card stock may be bought in 
sheets 21 by 33 inches, or it may be bought cut to the 
proper size for the various forms. When so bought, it 
comes in neat boxes, and is much more satisfactorily han- 
dled. It is doubtful whether the extra cost of buying it 
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Fic. 1. 


Diagram showing correct sizes for cards most commonly used in society printing. 


(Slight changes are made from 


time to time, but the general proportions remain about the same.) 


Much of this work is done by the copperplate printers 
and engravers, and their work has set the styles governing 
its production, which the letterpress printers must follow. 
There is a charm in engraved work that can hardly be 
equaled by letterpress methods, and yet, if the printer will 
use the same high grade of stock that the copperplate 
printer uses, and print his forms in jet-black ink of good 


1-5 


cut to size will amount to as much as the cost of cutting it 
down to the small sizes for the orders as they are received. 
Any one who has had to cut two or three sheets of card 
stock down to the proper size for a personal card knows 
what a mean and unprofitable job it is. 

It is a serious mistake for any printer to use cheap card 
stock for society printing of any kind. Orders being small 
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as compared to orders for other classes of printing, the houses to letterpress printers, average about the same year 
difference in cost of stock between the best and a cheap’ in and year out. They are now about as indicated on the 
grade is not enough to be worth consideration. Onamajor- diagram herewith shown (Fig. 1). The printer should be 
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Styles of engraved letters such as are most appropriately used on Type characters in imitation of the styles of letters used by copper- 
society work. plate printers. 













ity of orders, in fact, it will not amount to a dollar, and very careful to supply the size of card that propriety 
often to only a few cents. dictates. 

While good taste demands the very best of paper, the Propriety and the copperplate printers and engravers 
sizes of stock are dictated by fashion, and, in this, slight also dictate the styles of letters used for society printing. 
changes are made from year to year. Different copper- More especially, the engraver has become accustomed to 
plate printers make slight modifications from time to time certain styles and uses them consistently. Thus, those 
in their own cards and the paper-houses probably do, too; styles have come to be universally used on that class of 
but the sizes, especially of cut cards sold by the paper- work, scripts and texts, particularly shaded texts, domi- 


















Mrs. Charles Edward Lorsch 


Seat gee Mrs. Charles Edward Loesch 
on Cursday, the thirteenth of March 


from four until six o’rlork 











at fifteen Park Auenue Sucebays 


October third and tenth 
Bridge 












Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


The most common form of at-home card. A correct size for this form is Another form of at-home card, in which the character of the entertain- 
53 by 3% inches, although variations are often found. ment is given. The entertainment may be omitted. 
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Co AMiret 
Mirs. Rex Allen Gephart 


Mrs. Eugene Francis Medearis 
reguests the pleasure of your rompany 
on Curesday, the tenth of October 


from four until six o’rlock 


Fic. 6. 


Form of at-home card used when a lady wishes to introduce a friend 
to her circle. It is.permissible to set the name of guest of honor one 
size larger than other lines. 


nating the field. That the letterpress printers should not 
be outdone by the copperplate printers, and that their own 
business would not suffer with all society printing going 
to the engravers, the typefounders have had designed and 
cast a number of series of type which approximate the 
appearance of the letters most commonly used by the en- 
graver. We are showing herewith (Fig. 2) a few lines of 
engraved letters, sent out in a sample-book by a house doing 
that class of work, and, alongside (Fig. 3), a group of lines 
printed from types which most nearly resemble the design 
of engraved letters. 

The fact that there are, ordinarily, but a few lines of 
type in work of the character under discussion makes it 
unnecessary for the printer to buy large fonts of type to 
handle it. He can, for a small outlay, secure the necessary 
faces in the required sizes. The fact that the outlay is 
small makes it possible to replenish his cases at frequent 
intervals, which is desirable, for one can not “ approxi- 
mate” the appearance of engraved work with types that 


MR. AND Mrs. JOHN A. LAW 
REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
CLARA JEANETTE 
AND 
Mr. THOMAS SKIDMORE COOK 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, THE NINTH OF APRIL 
ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
AT HALF AFTER EIGHT O'CLOCK 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


Fig. 8. 


Ordinary form of wedding invitation. When the wedding is to take 
place at the bride’s home a change is made to “ request the pleasure of 
your company.” (Type-face used is not desirable for this class of work.) 


PRINTER 


At Home 


after June fifteenth 
3126 Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 


Fig. 7. 
Style of at-home card mailed with wedding invitation. This form is 
considered better than printing or engraving on the invitation the date 
the bride will be at home to callers. 


are so badly worn they must be “ squeezed” to be made 
to print. 

The simplest and most frequently printed form of 
society printing is the personal or “calling” card. The 
correct size varies according to the individual and his social 
status, as indicated on the diagram shown as Fig. 1. On 
these, for all correct social purposes, the use of the plain 
social titles, Mr., Mrs., Miss or Master, is imperative. Ex- 
ceptions are for. clergymen, who use Rev. for Reverend, 
or, if a doctor of divinity, the Rev. is discarded for the 
term D.D., which follows the name, and is used without the 
title Mr. Naval and military officers of the rank of cap- 
tain and above use their full titles. For judges of the 
Supreme Court, the title is Mr. Justice, and for physicians, 
Dr. preceding or M.D. following the name, without Mr., 
Mrs. or Miss as titles. 

Ladies’ cards are always more or less square, whatever 
the exact size, whereas cards for gentlemen are of oblong 
shape, as will be seen by reference to Fig. 1. 


MR. FREDERIC STANLEY PENNINGTON 


REQUESTS THE HONOR OF 


PRESENCE AT THE MARRIAGE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
HENRIETTA LOUISE 
To 
Mr. CHAUNCEY PERCIVAL WILTON 
ON THE AFTERNOON OF TUESDAY, THE SECOND OF APRIL 
AT FOUR O'CLOCK 
AT HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


ROCHESTER 


Fic. 9. 
A more personal form of wedding invitation, on which space is left 
blank for writing, engrossing, engraving or printing the name of the 
invited guest. (For a few correct sizes, see text.) 
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The at-home card is used as an invitation from one lady 
to others when she is going to entertain at her home. A 
proper size for this form is 53g by 3% inches, as designated 
on the diagram (Fig. 1). The handling should be chaste 
and dignified, as in all society forms. Only type-faces 


James Walter Scott 


March the eleventh 
One th a nine hundred a 





Mr. and Mrs. William Alfred Smith 


Ninety Park Avenue 
Chicago 


Fig. 10. 

Probably the most interesting and pleasing form of birth announce- 
ment. The Mr. and Mrs. size is proper for the large card, whereas the 
size of the small card is optional. (See text for further details and 
other forms.) 
that approximate the appearance of engraved letters are 
acceptable on this class of work, and ladies have a distinct 
liking for scripts and shaded texts. Those who do not have 
their at-home cards engraved, want them to “look just 
like they were engraved,” and if the printer is wise he will 
do just what they want him to do. The most common form 
of at-home card is illustrated by Fig. 4. Another form, 
also quite frequently used, is shown alongside it (Fig. 5). 
When the at-home card is used as an invitation to a recep- 
tion given by one lady for another, whom she desires to 
introduce into her circle, the most acceptable form is as 
illustrated by Fig. 6. 

At-home cards are enclosed in an unaddressed envelope 
and the two then enclosed in a second and larger envelope, 
on which the address is written and the stamp affixed. En- 
velopes should be of the same quality of stock as the card. 

Sometimes the date the bride will be at home to callers 
is printed in the lower left-hand corner of the invitation 
or announcement, smaller type being used for those lines 
than for the lines of the form proper. It is considered 
somewhat more elite, however, to print this information on 
a card to be enclosed with the invitation. The regular 
“at-home” size is satisfactory. It should be smaller than 
the announcement or invitation when folded the second time 
for insertion in the envelope. In looking up authorities on 
this point, and in going over engraved samples, we found 
such a wide divergence in sizes we hesitate to be definite. 
A correct form for this “at-home” card is illustrated 
by Fig. 7. 

Wedding invitations and announcements form a consid- 
erable portion of the average printer’s society printing. 
They are properly printed only on folded note sheets, the 
printing or engraving being done on the first page, the 
remaining three pages being left blank. They are staple 
and can be bought in neat cabinets from all paper-supply 
houses. The size most frequently used is 5% by 614, folded, 
but can be bought also in a larger size of about the same 
proportions, 6% by 7%, and in an oblong shape, 65% by 5%. 
These figures should not be considered arbitrary, for slight 
variations are common in the stock made by different mak- 
ers and that used by different copperplate printers. One 
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is perfectly safe in buying wedding stock from his dealer 
and using it as it comes to him. 

A very good standard form and arrangement of lines 
is illustrated by Fig. 8. The place where the wedding is 
to be held has a very important bearing on the form of the 
announcement. If it is to be solemnized at a church, 
“request the honor ”’ is used, whereas if at home, “‘ request 
the pleasure ” is proper. 

Wedding invitations and announcements are issued in 
the names of the bride-elect’s parents, surviving parent, 
bachelor brother, married brother and wife, married sis- 
ter and husband, grandparents, uncle and aunt, or guardian, 
selection being made from the foregoing in order, as con- 
ditions require. They should be mailed not less than two 
weeks prior to the date of the ceremony. 

A more personal form of invitation is reproduced as 
Fig. 9. The name of the person invited is written in the 
space immediately below the line “ request the honor of.” 

Each invitation or announcement has its own envelope, 
matching it in size and stock. The whole set is enclosed in 
an outer envelope of the same stock for mailing. When a 
single invitation or announcement is sent out, printed on 
paper, both inner and outer envelopes are required. 

Birth announcements are very much in vogue, and a 
pleasing variety of announcements may be used with pro- 
priety. Sometimes a very small card, bearing the name 
of the newcomer and date of birth, is tied with white rib- 
bon to a card showing the father’s and mother’s names, as 
is illustrated by Fig. 10. Various clever cards may be 
designed with storks a part of the scheme, and sometimes 
a touch of color is added, pink for a girl and blue for a boy. 
Ribbons of these colors may be used to tie the small card 
to the large card in the plan described and illustrated above. 
In some cases a single card only is used, reading thus: 
“ Ruth Mathylde Jones, born March 16, 1917, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Jones.” 

Death notices are correctly printed on paper (folded), 
652 by 5% inches, with a black border #2 inch wide all 
around the four edges. They should be sent out with envel- 
opes that match in size, stock and width of band. The 
width of the black border also varies from almost a half- 
inch in width to the narrow “ Italian ” border, which is 
approximately four points in width. 

“ Acknowledgments of condolences ” are printed forms 
designed to relieve the bereaved from the painful task of 
writing individual acknowledgments. A correct size of 
card for the form is 4% by 3% inches, with a %4-inch black 
border. 

The black band varies according to relationship. For 
a widow’s card, a band about % of an inch wide is used for 
the first year of widowhood, diminished about 7s of an inch 
each six months thereafter. On a widower’s card, a black 
border % inch is the widest, diminishing from time to time. 
For other relations, the band may vary from % inch to the 
“ Italian ” width. ; 

In this department of the next number the discussion 
of society printing will be continued, and forms less com- 
monly used than those treated here will be taken up. 





WEEK OR WEAK? 

An old gentleman walked up to the pretty girl attendant 
at the counter of a daily newspaper office a few days ago 
and said: 

“Miss, I would like to get copies of your paper for a 
week back.” 

“ You had better get a porous plaster,” she abstractedly 
replied. “ You get them just across the street.”— Chicago 
Daily News. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packag 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





not be included in pack 

PHILIP OHLSEN, Chicago, Illinois.— Your cor- 
respondence card, printed in green and black 
on green hand-made card stock, is very pleasing. 

JOSEPH JEANGERARD, 
Wilmette, Illinois.— 
We admire your work 
very much indeed and 
can see no way in 
which it might be im- 
proved. The programs 
are especially good. 

Howarp H. PARKER, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The folder 
advertising Macbeth- 
Evans equipment for 
lighting stores is ex- 
ceptionally well de- 
signed and printed. 

O. EUGENE Boor, 
Cherokee, Iowa.— 
Your work is steadily improving in quality. 
Many of the specimens in the last consignment 
are exceptionally meritorious. 

OLIVER BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Being manufactur- 
ers of calendars, it is to be expected that your 
own calendar would be pleasing, and it is, es- 
pecially so. 

J. F. Wipman & 
McGregor, Iowa.— The sam- . 
ples of tabular work are well 
handled and, considering the 
inferior grade of paper used 
in printing, make a very sat- 
isfactory appearance. 

IMRI ZUMWALT, Bonner 
Springs, Kansas.—‘‘ The Call 
of the Fields” is pleasingly 
handled throughout, but we 
believe if the brown on the 
cover had been made a little 
weaker a great improvement 
would have resulted. The 
title-page is very pleasing. 

FRANK M. INGALLS, New 
York city.—Your little calen- 
dar is very neat. It is dain- 
tily printed and, thereby, in 
harmony with the character 
of your business, which is 
advertised as society print- 
ing. 

RaLpH W. Po.Lk, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.—Your Easter card 
is pleasingly designed, but a 
little too warm in tone be- 
cause of the use of a very 
bright yellow and a strong 
purple tint in printing. The 
business card is neat. 

GAGE-DOwNS COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois.—The folder, 
“Dignified Corset Advertis- 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


ing,”’ is very satisfactorily handled, and the 
advertisement appearing thereon is dignified, 
as claimed, and, in addition, is very pleasing 


Folders and catalogues produced by the service department of The Northern Engraving Company, 
Reproduced from Northern, house-organ of that company. 


and effective. The artwork on your advertise- 
ments is always of a high order. 

PRESS OF WALTERS & MAHON, INCORPORATED, 
New York city.— The printed matter executed 
by you for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
is of a very high grade. The catalogue is 
strong in design. The Lotta Miles calendar is 
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Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


interesting one and is satisfactorily exe- 
It should prove good advertising. 

CoMPANY, Chicago, 
Illinois.—The cover for 
your circular, adver- 
tising clothes-hangers, 
is strikingly designed 
and well executed. As 
a matter of advertis- 
ing, we believe the 
name of the firm 
should be more promi- 
nent thereon. 

J. H. WINTERS, Dal- 
las, Texas.— The gen- 
eral arrangement and 
format of the Scot- 
tish Rite booklet 
pleasing, but, as you 
say, the copy sent us 
is somewhat out of 
register and the text-pages are not sharply 
printed. The ink does not appear to be of a 
satisfactory grade for this character of work. 

CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
— Specimens of your work recently sent us 
combine every essential of good printing. They 
are simple, effective, neat and readable, a com- 
bination of characteristics 
more often imagined than 
realized in printing. We can 
suggest no improvements. 

WE are showing on this 
page two groups of booklets 
and _ catalogues, reprinted 
from Northern, the attrac- 
tive and interesting house- 
organ of The Northern 
Engraving Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, which firm made 
the plates and the designs of 
the originals for the printers 
who executed them. The 
specimens are strong, inter- 
esting and effective, in com- 
mon with all the work which 
comes from that well-known 
house, and are shown here 
with the certain knowledge 
that they will prove interest- 
] ing to all our readers and 

suggestive to many of them. 

EUGENE JOSEPH  VACCO, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Your work is very good in- 
deed — remarkable, in fact 
— when one considers that 
you are but a_ two-thirder. 
You have the advantage of 
being in a plant where good 
work is the rule, and where 
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Catalogues reproduced from the January issue of Northern, organ of The Northern 
Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio, which house helped to produce them. 


you can obtain the advice of 
journeymen who are as good 
as any in the business. 
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GEORGE M. MARSHALL, Chicago, Illinois.—The and well-executed ‘‘ Boat Book ” which you pro- J. G. HoLtMAN, Urbana, Illinois.— The latest 
Redfern corset announcement-folder is very duced for the Van Bleerck Motor Company, of package of specimens sent us by you is con- 
striking indeed, and you can feel that, in it, Monroe, Michigan. It is, in fact, one of the sistent with the high quality of your previous 
you have evolved something really distinctive. most beautifully printed things of its kind we work which we have seen. Neatness and sim- 
The effect of the figures printed in black in a have seen in the past year. The use of dull- plicity are characteristic features of your work. 
blind-stamped oval on the title-page, the letter- coated stock adds character to the work. The ‘“‘Suecess Comes in CANS, Failure in 
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Window-card by Gustave E. Hulb, New York city, which is difficult to Another of Mr. Hulb’s window-cards, much easier to comprehend because 
comprehend because of the use of capitals throughout. of greater contrast in size and style of types used. 


ing embossed in gold and the 
folder tied with jet-black 
cord, is unusual and effective. 

GusTAVE E. Hus, New 
York city—The window- 
cards, designed and composed 
by you for moving-picture 


features, are very good as a AN N VAL 


rule. In one or two instances, 

however, there is not enough ry 
distinction in the sizes of the WI! NTE R BAN Q U ET 
display lines. When capitals 

are used throughout in a OF THE 

typographic design, there 

should be considerable con- 7 
trast in the size of the dis- Pn ee ee ee 
play features, in proportion, 

of course, with their relative 

importance, and _ arrange- 

ments such as your card for 

“My Official Wife,’ in which 

there is little distinction, 

should be rigidly avoided. We 

need only select another of 

your designs to illustrate the 

improvement which results, 

and how much easier com- 

prehension is made, when 

distinction, or contrast, is 

invoked to play its important 

réle. The two are reproduced 

here so that a comparison 

may be made by our readers 

and the point made more 

emphatic. 

Henotp REINECKE, Straw- FORT PITT HOTEL - DUTCH ROOM 
berry Point, Iowa.— The de- SATURDAY, DECEMBER THE NINTH 
sign and general arrangement 
of the letter-head and envel- 
ope sent us are very good, 
but the type-face is neither 
pleasing in design nor is it 
of a form which is easily 
read. Plain roman faces are 
best. 

CAMPBELL-EWALD ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE, Detroit, Mich- 
igan.—You have every reason Title-page of attractive menu designed by Gerard J. Mangis, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
to be proud of the handsome vania. Original printed on Strathmore De Luxe. 


NINETEEN SIXTEEN 


CAN’TS” blotter is effec- 
tively designed and _ nicely 
printed. 

GERARD J. MANGIS, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Your 
work, like that of other 
Jackson-Remlinger Company 
compositors who have sent 
us samples of their efforts, is 
of an_ exceptionally good 
grade. It seems that the or- 
ganization you are with has 
a constellation of stars, so 
to speak, in its composing- 
room. We are reproducing 
two pages of an especially 
attractive menu, but must 
assure our readers that, as 
originally printed on Strath- 
more De Luxe, an effect of 
quality was apparent which 
we can not reproduce on 
enameled paper. 

Hector M. HoLioway, Los 
Angeles, California.—The the- 
atrical posters are interest- 
ing and would be appreciated 
by those who admire the style 
in which they are executed. 
The book-plate for Wilton W. 
Webster would be better if it 
were not so difficult to read 
the name of the owner which 
appears thereon. 

TRI-CiITY LITHOGRAPHING 
AND PRINTING COMPANY, 
Davenport, Iowa.— The sta- 
tionery for the Rowe Manu- 
facturing Company, as well 
as the Christmas cards and 
folders, are of very good 
quality. On the letter-head, 
we prefer to see the cards, 
reproduced thereon, without 
the gold border around them. 

Hupson PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Boston, Massachusetts. 
— The _ booklet, “ Getting 
Shaved,” is interesting, well 
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T= MAN who merely “marks time” 
never makes many other marks. 


The B ishop Press 


General Printing 
Coca-Cola Bldg., Kansas City 


Call 2797 fone 


Interesting blotter with effective copy. By The Bishop Press, Kansas City, Missouri. 


composed and nicely made up. We believe an mens of your excellent work. We regret that CarRL J. H. ANDERSON, Amherst, Ohio.— The 


improvement would have resulted had the in- 
side pages been printed in black instead of the 
rather light blue, and if the red used for the 
second color was brighter, bordering on orange. 


Red-orange is more pleasing 
than reds of the lake variety. 

THE BisHop PREss, Kansas 
City, Missouri.—Specimens of 
your work are very inter- 
esting in treatment, both 
typographically and in the 
selection of colors. The com- 
bination of types in the 
“ Ladies’ 12-Hole Handicap 
Tournament” is inharmoni- 
ous. Letters which are so 
decidedly different in shape 
and design as these should 
not be used in the same piece 
of work. 

The Nebraska Signal, Ge- 
neva, Nebraska.— We believe 
we can see a constant im- 
provement in your’ work. 
There is still a tendency to 
use larger sizes of type than 
necessary, which use pro- 
duces an effect of congestion. 
You also often use light tints 
for printing lines of type, 
which also makes the copy 
somewhat difficult to read. 

JOHN W. CHERRY & SONs, 
Norfolk, Virginia.— The en- 
velope with a band of holly 
border at top and bottom is 
very good, as are some of the 
eards, but we do not admire 
the use of the rectangular 
border on one of the latter. 
The design would have been 
one hundred per cent better 
without this needless deco- 
rative element, which serves 
no purpose toward making 
the work pleasing or effec- 
tive. 

CLAUDE W. HArRMony, Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma.— The new 
letter-head for The Jennings 
Printing Company, printed 
in gray, orange and buff tint, 
is a beautiful one, and stands 
out above the other speci- 


reproductive limitations prohibit our giving 
readers a satisfactory representation of it on 
these pages. The character of your work is 
such as is done in but few shops. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


FANCY RELISHES 


CUP TOMATO BOUILLON 


ROAST BEEF 


JUNE PEAS 


ICE CREAM IN FORM 


ASSORTED CAKES 


COFFEE 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES 


Menu-page of folder, first page of which is shown on opposite page. 
Mangis, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


By Gerard J. 


work you are doing represents an excellent 
adaptation of the style of typography after 
which it is modeled, and as that style is the 
simplest of styles and an eminently readable 


one as well, you are to be 
congratulated on your good 
judgment in following it on 
your own work. The news- 
paper advertisements are also 
simply and forcefully ar- 
ranged. 

RALPH R. RICHARDSON, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.— The _§ speci- 
mens of your work sent us 
are of a very good grade. 
The style of typography is 
a simple and readable one, 
and the use of hand-made 
and antique stocks with old- 
style types gives a bookish 
effect to the work which we 
would consider quite appro- 
priate for a firm that caters 
to college printing. The 
green is a little too warm on 
the folder announcing the 
circuit exhibition of the Prov- 
incetown Art Association. 

GEORGE P. B. GILMAN, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.—The bus- 
iness card is very neat, but 
would be improved if the cen- 
tral group were raised above 
the center of the space it oc- 
ecupies and if the lines had 
not been letter-spaced. Since 
most of the design is set in 
capitals, it might have been 
a good plan to set this central 
group in italic for the sake 
of variation, so that the line 
of business would stand out 
without being set in too large 
sizes of type in proportion 
to the size used for the name 
of the firm, which, of course, 
should be larger. 

Morris REIss Press, New 
York city— Work coming 
from your establishment con- 
tinues of good quality. Your 
composition, while simple, is 
not plain, and the decorative 
effects add character to the 
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First page of a striking folder by Ed A. McGrady, Chicago, Illinois. 
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work. Linear borders should not be used on 
rough stock, for the reason that the space be- 
tween the lines of such borders is so small it 
fills up badly with fibers of the stock which 
become mixed with the ink. 

J. H. McCut.tey, Bozeman, Montana.— The 
letter-head for the well displayed. 
We would prefer, however, to see the border 
and the tint background done away with alto- 
gether, for they add nothing except expense 
to the job. The type as it stands would be 
very satisfactory in the two colors, blue and 
orange, but would be improved if all the types 
therein were of the same general proportions, 
and of similar design, in the interest of har- 
mony. 

Wo. F. FELL Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— All the items of printed matter used 
to announce the opening of the new plant of 
Alexander Brothers are of exceptional merit, 
in keeping with the high standard of your 
regular product. The use of a good grade of 
stock on everything you do, pleasing typog- 
raphy and admirable presswork, are features 
that distinguish your work. 

PAauL D. Norris, Richmond, Virginia.— Of 
the two arrangements of the Washington’s 
Birthday card, we consider the one proved on 
paper much more pleasing in appearance than 
the one printed on cardboard. Of course, the 


Yourier is 


printed card is stronger in display, but since 
it is a ticket and not advertising, and as the 
harmony of types therein is not good, we pre- 
fer the proved design. 

MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Toronto, Canada. 
— Typographically, your latest catalogue is 
better than those others which we have seen. 
If it was considered necessary to use brown ink 
for the text-pages, a 
deeper shade would have 
been more satisfactory. 
A better grade of stock 
would have enabled the 
pressman to do im- 
proved work on the cuts 
as well as the type, 
and many letters of the 
type used are badly 
nicked. We admire the 
cover much, and 
good work was done 
on the lithographed 
insert, showing illus- 
trations of various Ca- 
nadian birds. 

THE LOWE PRINTING 
COMPANY, Coffeyville, 
Kansas.— The blotter 
sent us is well designed 
and is attractive in 


very 


spite of the combination in it of contrasting 
styles of type, Old English and Copperplate 
Gothic, a block-letter. Avoid this combination, 
for it is only because of the excellence of the 
work otherwise that the lack of harmony ap- 
parent can be at all condoned. The same fault 
is apparent in the other specimens and mars 
their appearance also. 

WILLIAM EDWIN RupcGeE, New York city.— We 
need not call the attention of our readers to the 
fact that you do good work, for it is pretty 
well established that none do better. We ac- 
knowledge receipt of the brochure, ‘* Opportu- 
nity,”” in which John J. Ingalls’ immortal poem 
and the excellent answer by W. R. Kingsbury 
are printed on hand-made stock from large 
sizes of the readable Kennerley type. The char- 
acter of your work is such that we always open 
it immediately upon receipt, for we know a 
feast awaits our eyes and gratification of our 
love for the beautiful in printing. 

WALTER H. JOHNSON, Buffalo, South Dakota. 
— On one-color work you do very well indeed, 
but when you print in colors you get into trou- 
ble. On the Glendinning & Johnson letter-head 
the red should not have been used, at least not 
if the brown, also, was used. Red and brown 
do not appear satisfactory in combination. 
Printing the “‘short and” in red would have 
been satisfactory if only red and black had 
been used on the job. The brown on the Times 
letter-head could have been made lighter to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

WE look forward, always, to the receipt of 
the next package of specimens from Louis A. 
Braverman, who, with the Heintzemann Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has turned out some of 
the most distinctive typography of the decade. 
A series of booklet models, or dummies, which 
“‘ean be produced most economically on a John 
Thomson press,” are especially interesting, and 
should prove helpful to any printer. Mr. Brav- 
erman seems partial to Bodoni, and, considering 
the excellent results obtained by him, he is 
justified in his choice of that medium, which, 
properly handled, will work up into the most 
pleasing of typography. 

THE CHAMPLIN Press, Columbus, Ohio.— 
The Kit-Kat, “ published four times a year at 
the Sign of the Green Wreath,” is typograph- 
ically beautiful. A literary publication, it is 
appropriately treated in a bookish style, some- 
what after the fashion of Colonial work, and 
yet without indulging in any of the features 
which would now appear eccentric, which of 
necessity and type limitations were apparent 
in the printing of Colonial times. 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio.—‘‘ For the Convenience of the 
Charge Customer” is a very good book. We 
like the format, admire the layout, but regret 
that the type used was badly “ nicked"’ and 


JAMES KENT EATON 


THE EVERETT PRESS 
INCORPORATED BOSTON 


Attractive card engraved on copper from copy set in Cloister Old Style. 
By The Everett Press, Incorporated, Boston, Massachusetts. 





so imperfectly cast otherwise that the pressman 
was handicapped, though in make-ready and 
control of the ink flow he did not do as well 
as he should have done. The book represents 
another of those cases where good general plans 
have gone awry because of carelessness or inat- 
tention to what may, at the time, seem “little, 
unimportant details.” 

THE COMMERCIAL PRINTER, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois.— The handling of the Christmas program 
for the First Presbyterian Church of your town 
is admirable, especially so as regards its con- 
ception. We do not consider that the double- 
tone ink improved the half-tones materially, 
and the slurring effect produced on the type 
with that ink is rather displeasing. The shaded 
text-letter used for setting the titles through- 
out is too weak, and if that style of letter was 
considered necessary or was arbitrary, a larger 
size should have been used. All in all, however, 
the book is very pleasing and satisfactory. You 
have good reason to feel proud of your efforts. 

THE announcement of the coalition of the 
talents of Arthur C. Rogers, William Henry 
Baker and Allen Brett in the advertising busi- 
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4 HE STYLE J KINGSBURY PIANO has won 


its way into the hearts and the homes of 
thousands of piano lovers both on account of 
its fine musical qualities and its artistic case 
design. For years the Kingsbury Pianos have 
heen recognized as the leaders among conserv- 
atively priced instruments. They have stood 
the test of usage in musical colleges, studios 
and homes, and through merit alone have 
acquired their permanent and creditable 
reputation. In the Style J we offer a piano 
which embodies the most progressive ideas 
and modern methods of manufacture. 


and our other Kingsbury models 
‘© @& show many improvements over 


heguuat, Cleveland Ohio.chas beans madegni the the hie r styles, and we therefore offer in these 
news columns, but the folder carrying that mstruments even greater values to buyers than 
announcement is worth mention in_ this we have given heretofore. The results of our 
department, not because of its typographical long experienc ein piano making are well show n 
arrangement, which, of course, is of high order, in this new piano. Prospective purchasers are 
oat anes aw because of the way in whieh requested to examine it and to make compari- 
the firm's “ principals *’ and “ principles,’ are . : ° 

saiuliak idan. Wine selene seein sons freely with other instruments. 
appear at the top of one page, and the “ prin- 
ciples,” very good ones, appear below as fol- 
lows: ‘“* To serve every client as if he were 
our sole employer; and he will be in his own 
line. To accept no business that we do not 


The tone will be found to be sweet. clear and 
resonant. The construction is remarkable not 
only for the high character of the workman- 
ship put upon it, but for its solidity and 
helicve anvoenihat wel are dioby convincedantay consequent durability. The veneers show rare 
profitably be promoted. To accept no commis- beauty of figure and are finished with the 
sions, direct or indirect, from artists, engravers greatest care. Our written guarantee, good 
or printers on work ordered for our clients. for ten years, is given every buyer of these 
To refuse to enter into competition with other pianos. 

agencies on the basis of price; and to afford 
our clients a service that can not be gaged by 
the price paid. To value our word; to regard 


mem esi say sera "EMA 


THE PHOENIX PRINTING COMPANY, Plainfield, 
New Jersey.— Phoenix Pointers, your house- 











Text-page of folder by Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


organ, is a very good one, the inside pages regular combination over the country. The 
being especially well made up and in a style softness of the browns and buffs commends 
— that is interesting. We have never admired the _ itself because of their richness of tone and the 
§ Place this half of card style of type known as Tudor Black, of which artistic appearance they present. Your firm's 
on shelf in your desk there are several variations, and it does not igre wer gotten up in the form of a folder, 
- possess any of the essentials of a good style of is very pleasing. 
letter. If a more pleasing text-letter, say, for THE KING Press, Franklinville, New York.— 
example, Caslon Text or Engravers Old En- The specimens of your work sent us are of 
glish, had been used, the appearance of the average quality, the letter-heads being very 
cover would be better. It is well designed, and neat. The can-label for Oakes & Pike is not 
— aia the colors are pleasing. very attractive. In the first place, the colors 
1917 JANUARY _ At S. — Provo, Utah.— The veiling ave not oaeeg there being — con- 
; for the New Century Printing Company are trast between them. It would have been better 
Sun. Pa yGee WEE. Taw RE: interesting, pleasing and effective. We do not to have set the word “ Beef” in larger type 
admire such rule arrangements as made on the and to have eliminated the decorative border 
1 2 3 4 5 6 title-page of the folder entitled ‘“‘ Color Is the around the word, which border serves to take 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 Sunshine of Art,’ and believe an orderly, sym- away from the prominence of the important 


metrical arrangement would have been much word. Why handicap display-words with use- 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 better. The cover for ‘“ The Bride’s Book ™ less border arrangements? The colors on the 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 would be more pleasing if the panel was just circular for the Ontario Knife Company are 

large enough to accommodate the lines of type, not pleasing, also. If, instead of the brown, 

28 29 30 31 with equal margins at top, bottom and sides,, a bright green or blue had been used, the work 

. and if the top of the ornament joined the bor- would have been “ snappier,’’ and more pleas- 
Main 4059 der at the bottom, instead of extending into the ing from an artistic standpoint as well. 

The CADMUS PRES calleaed panel. ‘* PROOF OF OUR APPRECIATION ” is the title on 

G. T. KEENE, San Diego, California.— All the envelope bearing a copy of a_ testimonial 

your specimens are neat and attractive. The booklet gotten up by employees of The Beacon 

Suggestion for a handy desk-calendar which use of brown inks on buff and brown stocks Press, Omaha, Nebraska, to voice their appre- 

should prove profitable advertising seems to be the general practice with your ciation of the treatment accorded them by the 

for any printer. house, whereas black ink on white stock is the management during the year 1916. It fairly 
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breathes codperation. At the editorial mast- 
head the purpose of the publication is stated 
to be ‘“‘ To express their appreciation of appre- 


ciation,” and the first item is, ‘‘ F. B. Johnson 
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the Revolution would be more pleasing if the 
margins at top and sides of the upper group 
were more nearly equal. The other specimens 
demand no correction, as far as faults of a 


ability of simple arrangements, where the type 
is the first consideration and wherein only such 
decoration is used as is necessary to increase 
the effectiveness of the type. The impression 


opkins ol =. dvertising 


hicago 


Striking letter-head by Ed A. McGrady, with Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


is some boss. He surely will be paid in his own 
coin.” Typography is excellent and in an in- 
teresting style, and presswork is also very good. 

FLoyp H. LINCOLN, Walton, New York.— The 
samples of your work, “all done with good old 
Caslon,”” are of excellent grade, 
and would prove a revelation to 
those who still seem to be pos- 
sessed with an idea that many and 
varied styles of letters are essential 
to the proper conduct of a print- 
ing establishment. No faults of 
design or typography are apparent 
in any of the specimens. It is 
gratifying to note that the men 
who do the best mechanical work 
are quickest to realize the advan- 
tages of using but one type-face, 
and that one a simple and readable 
style, in the ordinary run of work, 
if not in all of it. 

West End Advocate, Valley, Ne- 
braska.— The letter-heads are sim- 
ply arranged and _ intelligently 
displayed in so far as _ relative 
prominence of the various features 
is concerned. The use of an 
extra-condensed text-letter in com- 
bination with a extended 
block-letter should be avoided, as 
the two styles have nothing in 
common to harmonize them, and 
a poor effect is the result of their 
association. The border used to 
form a band across the top of the 
letter-head for your own use is 
too heavy in tone and too wide to 
be used with the sizes of type used 
in the design. Type should domi- 
nate every design; decorative fea- 
tures should be subordinate. 

FREDERICK J. BARTON, Farming- 
ton, Maine.— Your work is, for 
the most part, very good, and, con- 
sidering that, we can not under- 
stand why you placed the colons 
at the end of the main display line 
on the title-page of the Fernald 
Cottage folder. Considering the 
style in which it was set, all the 
lines flush to the left side, and the 
fact that the cut in the lower 
right-hand corner serves to main- 
tain horizontal balance, these co- 
ions appear to us very much like 
a bad blemish on an _ otherwise 
good horse. The title-page of the 
folder for the Maine Daughters of 


very 


serious nature are concerned, but we would sug- 
gest an adherence to symmetrical forms. 

Frep O. Larson, Souris, South Dakota.— 
The rules printed in red dominate on your 
letter-head and give good evidence of the desir- 








usical 


tracle 


Ed A. McGrady, typographer, strives for striking effects, and is very 
successful in obtaining them, as this folder-title demonstrates. 


one gets in looking over this design is that the 
rule arrangement was the first consideration. 
Lines of type should never be set in a vertical 
position, but always as they are read, that is, 
horizontally. If the rules printed in blue did 
not appear between the lines of 
type printed in red an improved 
effect would be noted, for with 
red both above and below they 
stand out much too prominently. 

E. H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.— All the specimens of 
your work are of good quality, 
maintaining, with excellent  re- 
sults, the high standard of Jack- 
son-Remlinger Company printing. 
The program-booklet for the play, 
“Dr. Divorce,” is especially good, 
remarkably so when one considers 
that on work of this character the 
compositor usually uses every face 
of type in the house, harmonious 
or not, in the advertisements. 
The consistent use of plain old- 
style roman type-faces in the 
advertising pages of this book is 
a pleasing variation from the ordi- 
nary run of work. 

ACME PRINTING COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.— The blotters 
are of good, ordinary grade. We 
do not admire that one in which 
part of the firm-name appears as 
a heading and the remainder in 
the position ordinarily occupied 
by the entire signature Words 
which logically go together should 
be kept together. Then, in addi- 
tion, the white space is poorly dis- 
tributed in this particular blotter, 
the type crowding the border at 
top and bottom, whereas there is 
considerable white space between 
type and border on both sides. 
The blotter entitled ‘‘ Good Print- 
ing Is Never an Expense” is 
crowded to an extent which makes 
it very displeasing. Smaller type 
for the text would have been 
equally as readable, and much more 
pleasing to the eye. 

WALTER M. Hunt, Salida, Colo- 
rado.— The Record letter-head is 
not at all attractive. In the first 
place, the sizes of type used are 
so large that, when coupled with 
so many rules and needless deco- 
rative units, the effect is undigni- 
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THE DUQUESNE 





a EFORE US is a steep hillside, 








4 crossed midway by a paved road. CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 

E: Up the center of the hill are statr- sia 

4 ways of stone, with wide landings; sHOUKE WOO RETR TRIE A 
at the top, blocking out the stars, 1s TO BE ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF 

E a dark building with crenellated turrets. Beside DUQUESNE PENNSYLVANIA 





the roadway is a windowless hut —a mere blind 
g wall—and at each side of this wall the stairways 
a ascend. Below is a playing field, and beyond this, 
; further down, a river, with great mills beside tt, 
be where even at Christmastide the loud forges are 
flaming. 











From the high turrets a sound as of many 
trumpets floats down. Then a light breaks on the 
level above the roof of the hut, and one sees dimly 
4 three figures, ‘grave, majestic, imperative — the 
Prophets Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. 











WITH DECORATIONS BY 
HARRY LAWRENCE GAGE 


ISAIAH 
















List ye, as it is written, so spake I 
Isaiah: For the Lord Himself shall send 
{s] 







THE DUQUESNE 
fied and bizarre. The style is more CH RISTMAS MYSTERY reproductions of some of the pages, 




































; that of theatrical performers than but, of course, on smooth stock, 

a one suitable to the use of a news- much of the beauty of the original 

& paper. The effect obtained by pages is lost, for hand-made stock 

¥ printing the blue over the orange, of a good grade was used on the 

4 shifting the guides slightly as you book itself. 

4 did to obtain the effect of double WARDWELL, PRINTER-MAN, Port- 
lines in the ornaments, is not land, Maine.—The dinner-menu 
pleasing. It represents a case for the Sigma Upsilon fraternity 
where the printer, as he often is exceptionally neat, but subject 
does, has gone to trouble and ex- to certain improvements. In the 
pense which make his work less first place, if one is to use wood- 

: attractive than it would be had he veneer, or imitation wood-veneer, 

left well enough alone. In other for the cover of a booklet, or on 
words, the two colors in this de- other work, the design should not 
sign are more pleasing than the cover the surface to the extent 

q three. that the effect of the substance 

% ELLSWORTH GEIST, Pittsburgh, is lost, as in this case. The title- 

Pennsylvania.— The little book page is a trifle bottom-heavy, 

A made up of the text of a playlet which fault could be overcome and 

a which was enacted by the people the margins at the top made more 

4 of Duquesne, Pennsylvania, on pleasing if the upper group was 

i Christmas Day, is very pleasing. raised about two picas. If the 

q It is just what we would expect, order-of-dances page had been set 

: considering the talent engaged in in smaller type, the type-matter 

BS its production, some of the ablest would have occupied less of the 

; men in the graphic arts field con- perpendicular space, and the mar- 

q tributing to its production. Thomas gins at sides, top and bottom 

2 Wood Stevens, an authority on would have shown a less displeas- 

g hand-lettering and design, wrote ing variation. The small sizes of 

2 the text; Harry L. Gage, head of text used for the headings on 

q the department of printing of this page contrast disagreeably 

4 The Carnegie Institute of Tech- with the proportionately wider 

: nology, cut the decorations from roman capitals. The extended 
wood blocks and mixed the inks, block-letter does not harmonize 
and with the typography in your with either the text or the roman, i 





’ hands the cycle was complete. We First text-page, title and cover-design of a handsome booklet, printed on the shape and design of the letters 
are showing in this department white hand-made stock. Read review of Ellsworth Geist on this page. being altogether different. 

















TYPOGRAPHIC CONTEST 












S$ satisfaction of seeing his design used in place of the 
regular cover on THE INLAND Printer—for the contest is to be on 
the arrangement of a cover-design for this magazine. The result will 
be announced in the June issue, and the design winning the first 
prize will appear on the cover of that number of the magazine. 














THE COPY | 
The Inland Printer. The Leading Trade Journal of the World | 
in the Printing and Allied Industries. June, 1917. Vol. 59. No. 3. 


Price Thirty Cents. 
(The use of the term “ The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied 
Industries,” and the price, is optional with the contestant.) e 


THE CONDITIONS 


The designs to be made in one of three sizes, according to the 
taste of the designer and the adaptability of his equipment: 

(1) 48x66 picas, leaving one-half inch margin on all four sides 
of the 9x12 inch page; (2) 42x60 picas, leaving one inch margins; 
and (3) 36x 49 picas, which is a proportionate reduction of the 
larger page. Since it will be necessary for the engraver to make an 
enlargement of the small size, should one so set be awarded the 
grand prize, press-proofs should be particularly clear and sharp. 

Five press-proofs of each design submitted to be printed in two 
colors, on cover stock of any color. 

One proof of each form to be furnished, printed in black on 

_ white stock, for the purpose of possible reproduction. 
F Only type, typefounders’ material and stock cuts to be used. 
No hand-lettering or decoration is desired. 

All designs to be considered must reach THe INLAND PRINTER 
not later than May 1. 

All packages bearing specimens to be entered in the contest to 
be addressed to Contest Editor, THe INLAND Printer, 632 Sherman 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE AWARDS 
First Prize—Twenty-Five Dotars. 
Second Prize—Firrren Do.rars. 


Third Prize—Ten Dottars. ; 
A a ELTA PRAT MSRIN PELL ES SALT NAT ELLE eS ET TT YS SE ET a A 
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Only two months to get your entries ready. Better get busy at once! 




































Read important notice on page 92. 
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THE COPY FOR A PRINTER’S HOUSE-ORGAN. 


FROM ‘“‘ THE T. & T. IMPRINT.” 


] NE of the most important considerations in 
publishing a house-organ is the nature of 
the copy to be used. First of all, it must 
be of such a character that it will command 
immediate attention, arouse the interest of 
the recipient and lead him through the vari- 

3} ous pages. One of the best specimens of 

= copy for a printer’s house-organ that has 
come to our attention is that used for The T. & T. Imprint 
for the winter of 1916 and 1917, bearing the title, “A State- 
ment of the Policy of this House,” and as it is so rich in sug- 
gestion and should give many printers a new point of view, 
we are reprinting it here by special permission. The mat- 
ter was copyrighted in 1916, and all rights are reserved 
by the publishers, Taylor & Taylor, printers, of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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A Statement of the Policy of this House. 

The printer’s calling, like that of the architect, is a 
business of close personal relationship. This is so because 
into every piece of printed matter, if it aspire to more than 
mere perfunctory attainment, must go something of the 
individuality of its creator. And as the human being 
evolves from the scattered forces of youth the code of con- 
duct of the man, so every business must, and does, develop 
from the formative state into a structure of stable prac- 
tice. It is because the fundamentals underlying the work 
of this House have now crystallized into a definite policy on 
which it is its intention to stand.or fall, that this mono- 
graph is written. 


1—The Indifference of the Public Toward Good Printing. 


“T shall not live to see it, but I hope that the time will 
come when the making of a good book, from the mechan- 
ical point of view, will be regarded as an achievement quite 
as worthy as the painting of a good picture.”— De Vinne. 

All thoughtful printers will, we think, agree with us 
when we state that most of the printed matter produced 
is so atrocious from the mechanical point of view that one 
wonders how it can possibly be accepted. The explanation 
is the low standard of public taste in this country in mat- 
ters relating to printed things, which, being reflected by the 
great mass of the buyers of printing, makes them the par- 
ties directly responsible. Were a similar standard applied 
to other forms of expression, the public would rest without 
complaint were wax figures placed as statuary within our 
parks and squares. But no, it will pay five dollars cheer- 
fully to hear a Tetrazzini sing once, but it declines to pay 
more than a dollar and a quarter for a printed book. 

A printed book! that can give joy, not once, but many 
times, that never loses its luster, and that has of all things 
produced by man the closest approach to immortality: nor 
time, nor fire, nor earthquake can obliterate a message 
when once it has been given circulation in a printed book. 

But, lacking all taste in printing, the public demands 
“cheap books”; that is to say, books that are cheap re- 
gardless:of whether they are well done; not inexpensive 
books, for an inexpensive thing can still be well made. 

A sound public taste in matters of typography — such 
a taste, for example, as we exercise when we select a chair 
or a table for our home — would demand books well made 
from the mechanical point of view that could be sold at a 
reasonable price. Instead we find books acceptable, and 
even satisfactory, to the great mass of our people that are 
not well made and that are in infinitely bad taste so far as 
printing, illustrating and binding are concerned. And as 
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commercial printing merely reflects the current standards 
that have first been set by the printed book, what we have 
just said in respect to book printing holds true in the field 
of commercial printing. 

The exceptions that come to hand from time to time 
simply prove the rule, though the increasing number of 
these seems to point that the time is shortly to arrive that 
shall see the development of a sound public taste as regards 
all printed things. 

With this sound public taste will come a willingness to 
pay a reasonable price, and when that time comes who will 
deny that the printers shall take real joy in doing good 
printing? 

At present, however, lacking this incentive, and with 
little or no appreciation in the instances where good work is 
attempted, printers, as a rule, have fallen back to supply- 
ing what the public has demanded and has been satisfied 
with; and who can blame them? 


2—The Printer’s Duty as We See It. 


This House rebels against this state of apathetic indif- 
ference toward printing. Our duty, as we see it, is to do 
as well as we can, not as cheaply as we can, each commis- 
sion entrusted to our care. We aim to have each piece of 
work, no matter how trifling it may be, in good taste, emi- 
nently suited to its purpose, and possessed of simple beauty. 

We are trying in our work to be governed by an ideal. 
Our constant striving in this direction, we believe, has 
resulted in a steady improvement of our every-day output; 
for with us one piece of work is just as tall as any other 
piece of work; we do not aim alone to do the occasional 
thing well, but we aim to do everything well. 

Paderewski could not play his glorious Chopins were he 
to neglect good music save where it was specially asked for, 
content to earn a café living meanwhile by tinkling rag- 
time; nor could an architect be capable of building an 
imposing structure like our City Hall, who, when a cottage 
was brought to him to do, simply took the money for doing 
it— at the market price! — and then dumped the entire 
responsibility on the carpenter on the job. 

In the same way, a printer can not possibly perform on 
occasion unless he practices day in and day out, trying to 
do everything that comes to him to do, no matter how small 
or inexpensive it may be, as well as it can be done. 

We therefore deem it essential to try to do each and 
every piece of work well. This is our ideal, and it is an 
ideal which to be realized means that each and every piece 
of work must be planned in advance. If you simply for- 
ward it to the workroom without taking the pains to do 
this, whether it turns out well or ill is purely a matter of 
chance. Particularly does good typography — the founda- 
tion of good printing, in fact the structure itself — require 
planning in detail. Every piece of printing, even the sim- 
plest and plainest, is a work of art in the true sense if it 
be properly made and suited to its purpose, and a printed 
book that is well made is the highest expression of the art 
of printing. 

3—A Policy of Service. 

We do not wish, however, to have any one think that 
we do only so-called “ artistic” printing, which is not so. 
We loathe the phrase “ artistic printing” and never use it 
— there is no such thing. There is only good printing and 
bad printing. 

Any good statue is a work of art; similarly, any piece 
of good printing is likewise a work of art. But just as 
there is no special kind of “ artistic ” sculpture, so there 
is no special kind of “ artistic’ printing. Both are either 
good or bad, and are or are not works of art. 
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What constitutes good printing depends in every case 
on the purpose for which it is intended; and any printing 
that is intelligently planned and capably carried out is 
good printing; for the finest printed book adorned with 
the finest illustrations is no more than that, and should 

















Cover-Design of ‘‘ The T. & T. Imprint.”’ 
Original printed on buff stock folded over heavy board. The lettering 
and the rule separating the panels were printed in gold, the design at 
the right in full tone of green over a green tint. 


never be spoken of as “ artistic,” any more than a glorious 
piece of sculpture would be said to be an “ artistic ” statue. 

We do good printing; and this includes printing of the 
simplest and of the most inexpensive kinds; but all our 
printing is planned in advance and aimed to give the best 
possible return to those who patronize us. But we must 
decline to do printing so thoughtlessly, or so carelessly or 
hurriedly, as to be discreditable to ourselves, or as tending 
to lower our adopted standards of excellence. 


4—A Policy to Maintain a Standard of Simple Excellence. 

We wish to have all our work stand for something defi- 
nite — for distinct standards in taste, and for principles 
in accord with the fundamentals of good printing. Where 
conditions imposed make successful performance on our 
part impossible of fulfillment, we do not feel we should do 
the work at all. 

So few people understand the position the printer should 
occupy to the printed book — must occupy if good taste in 
printed matter is ever again to become ascendant. Simi- 
larly, they misunderstand the position the printer must 
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occupy toward any piece of commercial printing, such as 
the catalogue, pamphlet or booklet; the governing princi- 
ples in the making of these, and the problems involved in 
their planning, being identical with the principles and 
problems involved in good bookmaking. 

Without an understanding of underlying principles and 
the ability to apply them, it is not possible to plan prop- 
erly any piece of printed matter. To meet the problems 
that arise requires real knowledge, the result of study bred 
of enthusiasm; mere mechanical excellence is not sufficient. 
The printer, and not the buyer of printing, should supply 
this knowledge. 

Therefore, we believe that, as a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful performance, the printer should be given control 
of the work from the ground up. We do not think it is 
possible for us (or for any printer, for that matter) to 
make a successful piece of book or catalogue making where 
so much that is vital to the general plan of the work from 
the mechanical side is predetermined beyond recall, as is 
only too often the case. 

Recently a book was submitted to us for quotation, 
where paper, cuts and binding — three vital matters — had 
all been arranged for independently of the printer’s advice 
or judgment. We declined the work in this instance be- 
cause we felt we could not do anything creditable under the 
specifications submitted. These presented insurmountable 
obstacles of disharmony. Instead of its looking a unit on 
completion, we knew this book must turn out to be merely 
a series of detached leaves, sewed together in a cover that 
itself would not be in keeping with the inside, and which 
would add the final discordant note. 

And that is just the way, if we may say so frankly, that 
a great many commercial catalogues — as well as the vast 
mass of commercial printing, such as pamphlets, folders 
and booklets — strike us. From the printer’s point of view 
they are not “books,” not units, but detached fragments 
of printing sewed or folded into a common cover. There 
was no “ architect ” in charge when they were designed. 

And just as an architect should decline to undertake to 
design a house where his patron (taking the tender advice 
of the material-men) had gone off on his own account and 
bought in advance red tile for a roof, corrugated iron for 
the side walls, and marble for the entrance, so we feel we 
can not undertake to print a book, or other important work, 
where paper, cuts and binding — purchased in advance 
without our advice — present similar incongruities. 


5—A Policy to Maintain Professional Standards. 

Holding the views we do, we believe that where impor- 
tant work is under consideration, the printer to do the work 
should be deliberately selected as being specially qualified, 
and not chosen from among a number of bidders on a set 
of specifications. 

The printer should be the architect of the house that 
the manuscript and illustrations take their places in. In 
other words, in selecting a printer we believe the profes- 
sional point of view should prevail, and not the trade point 
of view, if the work is to be an assured success on its 
mechanical side. This is not an innovation by any means, 
as it is the regular practice followed in many instances by 
book publishers in Europe and America, and from now on 
is to be our own regular practice in the printing of books 
and also in handling important commissions in the com- 
mercial field. 

Where we are asked to handle a piece of work from the 
ground up, and to submit a plan upon it, this is our practice: 

We receive complete manuscript and illustrations (or, 
in the absence of actual manuscript and copy for illustra- 
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tions, summaries or descriptions of these, to indicate the 
problems involved), and at the same time, wherever pos- 
sible, an indicated expenditure on the part of the buyer 
within which we are to produce the work in question. We 
then start a complete plan, and concurrently with this we 
make estimates of cost, so as to be certain we can place 
this particular work in the buyer’s hands at a cost to him 
within that specified. If it should chance that the plan 
submitted does not meet with the buyer’s approval, even 
though the cost feature is satisfactory to him, then we alter 
the plan to meet his wishes, or failing in this, the buyer has 
the right to place the work with another printer. 

We do not, however, do any work on “ speculation ”’; 
a buyer must compensate us for the time and labor spent 
by us on the plan submitted in case the work is abandoned 
or it is given to another printer. 

Nor on important work will we submit a plan in com- 
petition, even though the agreement is to pay us for it, 
unless provision is made to judge the merits of the several 
plans presented, independently of the buyer and the printer. 
In other words, on important work we have adopted it as 
our policy not to enter into a competition of design and 
plan except on a basis similar to that under which archi- 
tectural competitions are conducted. 


6—A Policy to Advocate Constructive Price-Making. 

In carrying on our work we aim to meet one important 
limitation — that of cost. We prefer not to give exact 
quotations, though we do not decline to do so. Our usual 
way is to plan each piece of work within reasonable limits 
of cost, though not necessarily within the cheapest limits. 


We never try to do anything within limits of the “ low- 
est market price,” for the very simple reason that in the 
long run we should almost certainly sacrifice every ounce 
of quality in the consummation of this object. Holding the 
point of view we do, we can not accept the “ lowest market 
price” as indicative of reasonable cost; because in any 
given instance it must be a foregone conclusion that we 
can not do anything at all creditable within such limits. 

We aim to charge fair prices and to plan each piece of 
work within a reasonable cost. In most instances our 
agreement is that our price at the outside shall not exceed 
a stated sum; and then if it turns out we have produced 
the work at a cost less than we have estimated, we give 
the buyer the benefit of the saving, the margin of profit 
being the same as that at which the work was originally 
estimated; but in any event the cost shall not exceed the 
outside limit agreed on. 

Among those who have done, or are doing, business with 
us on this basis we may name: [here follow the names of a 
number of customers]. The repeat orders received would 
seem to indicate the arrangement as thoroughly practicable 
and as satisfactory in results. The orders handled, or now 
being handled, for these firms on this basis range in cost all 
the way from $10 to $5,000 each. 

When one stops to think of it, this is the logical way to 
quote prices, both for the buyer and the printer. It is just 
the same way one deals with an architect. If we go to 
him we tell him we need a house with so many rooms and 
we give him the size of our ground. The first thing he 
asks us is how much money we wish to spend, and from 
our answer he knows whether to plan in brick or wood, so 
when the house is completed the cost has not exceeded what 
we have wished to spend, unless subsequent changes have 
been made. 

The analogy between printing and architecture is very 
close in many ways, but in no one way more so than in this 
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matter of planning within a stipulated cost. The size of 
the manuscript represents the number of rooms needed; 
the width and height of the paper area, the ground on 
which our structure must stand; the leaves, or pages, the 
number of stories we must put to our house, to provide the 
rooms we require. And the way the architect plans to the 
sum he shall spend is the way the printer should plan to 
the sum the buyer wishes to spend. 

This way of asking for quotations is constructive; the 
other way — the policy of getting competing bids — is sub- 
versive of good taste and good work, and is destructive. 


7—A Policy to Discourage Wasteful Competition. 

The policy of getting competing bids simply means that 
the buyer of printing must plan his own work —a thing 
he is totally incompetent of doing as a matter of fact — 
because he must have a set of definite specifications to sub- 
mit to the competing firms. 

On any piece of printing a buyer can specify, in a meas- 
ure, all materials to be employed; but his specifications can 
not cover typography, nor can they govern quality, nor 
can they inject good taste into the finished product. 

What is the result in the long run? 

Some day this self-same buyer wishes a piece of work 
really well done — perhaps a book. He feels that he has 
not had a really well-done thing the whole time he has been 
dealing with printers. 

But he does wish this piece of work well done; so how 
does he go about it? 

Why, he simply elaborates his specifications, gets a sug- 
gestion here and a suggestion there, and finally he gets a 
set of specifications that he thinks must give him the sort 
of thing he wants. Then he calls for bids on these speci- 
fications and lets the work to the firm that, in his judg- 
ment, seems to be the lowest responsible bidder; for a man 
who regularly buys his printing on the competitive basis 
can not sever himself from this error when he is confronted 
with the necessity of finding a printer for important work. 

Will he get a first-class piece of work? 

He will not, because his plan, to begin with, lacks the 
unity that professional skill alone can impart to any work 
into which enters the creative element. 

Will he have saved money? 

He almost certainly will have not. The chances are 
very strongly that he will have spent very much more, 
sometimes double or several times more, than was neces- 
sary for the purpose for which the work was intended. In 
his effort to get something specially good, adopting hap- 
hazard suggestions, and acting as his own “ architect on 
the job,” he will probably have used more expensive mate- 
rials than he has needed, will have printed in two or three 
colors where one would have done, and wound up with 
embossed covers and other excrescences that have piled up 
the cost needlessly. 

And to cap the climax of his error he has put the work 
in competition, giving it to the lowest bidder perhaps, so 
that whatever merit his amateur plan may have possessed 
intrinsically in the beginning is almost certainly lost in its 
execution, hastened by the printer at all steps in its manu- 
facture, in an endeavor to make money at a price that was 
too low in the first place, and that was quoted in the stress 
to get business where price is the prevailing consideration. 
For it is a matter of common observation that firms that 
quote low prices are nearly always in need of more busi- 
ness. And remember that the buyer, not the printer, is 
responsible, for the printer has simply endeavored to meet 
the buyer’s demands. 
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8—A Policy of One Price to All. 

Ours is strictly a house having but one price; we have 
adopted a classified scale that calls for a uniform margin 
of profit as a basis of charge to each and every one of our 
patrons. 

No one man pays us more than another; whether we 
quote in advance or bill him on open order, the price made 
is based on exactly the same margin of profit. 

This margin of profit varies for the different classes of 
work handled, from five per cent on very large orders using 
very inexpensive materials, where there is little risk of 
spoilage in handling and manufacture, to twenty-five per 
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be governed 
by an ideal. 
Our constant 
striving inthis 
direction, we believe, has resulted 
in a steady improvement of our 
every-day output; for with us one 
piece of work is just as tall as 
10 


Our cost sheets, including the proportion added for over- 
head expenses, are figured at hour-cost rates that average 
the same as the hour-costs prevailing in the majority of 
San Francisco printing establishments. Our prices, how- 
ever, in certain instances seem to range somewhat higher. 

Why is this? 

To begin with, there is no proper basis on which a com- 
parison of prices in printing can or should be made after 
work is finished, because any printer will confirm us in 
stating that to reprint a piece of work it will cost approxi- 
mately from ten per cent to twenty per cent or twenty-five 
per cent less in labor time than the cost of doing that same 


any other piece of work; we do 
not aim alone to do the occasion- 
al thing well, but we aim to do 
everything well. 

¢—Paderewski could not play his 
glorious Chopins were he to neg- 
lect good music save where it was 
specially asked for, content to 
earn a café living meanwhile by 
tinkling ragtime; nor could an ar- 
chitect be capable of building an 
imposing structure like our City 
Hall, who, when a cottage was 
brought to him to do, simply 
took the money for doing it— 
at the market price!—and then 
dumped the entire responsibility 
on the carpenter on the job. 
In the same way, a printer can- 
not possibly perform on occasion 
unless he practises day in and day 
out, trying to do everything that 
comes tohimtodo,nomatterhow 
Il 


Reproduction of Two Inside Pages of “‘ The T. & T. Imprint ”’ for the Winter of 1916-1917. 


cent on small editions using hand-made papers and requir- 
ing slow speeds and extreme supervision and watchfulness 
in manufacture. 

Because we have adopted this practice of one price, any 
price quoted by us in the first instance on a given set of 
specifications is our lowest price. Unless a change in speci- 
fications is made, we can not alter a quotation once given. 
This is good ethics and good business. 


9—A Policy of Moderate Prices. 

We wish to disabuse the reader’s mind of any idea that 
we are what is known as, or called, a high-priced house, for 
we are not. Asa rule, the difference between our prices and 
those of firms approximating the same grade of service as 
ours is very slight indeed. 


piece of work from the original manuscript. The reason 
for this is that the printer does not have anything to fig- 
ure out, but simply goes ahead surely and quickly, with 
no other care than to follow copy. A comparison by asking 
another price, if it is given by the printer figuring from 
our completed work in instances where we have worked 
from manuscript, is therefore not justifiable. 

Secondly, while our cost sheets are computed from hour- 
costs no higher than the average of those prevailing in San 
Francisco, nevertheless in a majority of instances our price 
on any given piece of work is necessarily a trifle more, for 
we aim to see, not how cheaply, but how well (within rea- 
sonable limitations of cost) we can do any order entrusted 
to our care. In other words, while our hour-costs are no 
higher, the time taken by us to do the work is likely to be 
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longer, because we do our work well. The difference, 
usually, is not great; and in the long run we can save 
this difference many times over to those who have faith in 
us and who stick by us. 


10—The Printer and the Buyer of Printing. 

The policy of buying printing on bids is unjust in its 
very essence, for no two printers will supply the identical 
article in answer to any set of specifications, no matter 
how elaborate these may be. And money saved is not always 
money earned. 

There is no proper basis on which a comparison can be 
made, as between any two printers, of the prices quoted in 
advance on any given piece of work. 

When you make such a comparison, you immediately 
declare, in effect, that the printers whose prices are being 
compared have in mind to supply the same article, which 
is not so, unless the work is an absolute reprint. Even 
then, by comparison afterward, variations in quality of 
presswork and other details are great indeed as between 
one printer and another. 

Any printer of standing will honestly supply all the 
materials specified, and he may really try to do a credita- 
ble piece of work; but with such wide variations as there 
are between printers with respect to knowledge, training, 
good taste and sense of fitness for the purpose intended, 
at least some of them can not deliver as well as others. 

And when it is a foregone conclusion that the same arti- 
cle is not in contemplation by all the parties, how can a 
fair comparison be made in advance? 

If one wishes to try this out — for, after all, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating thereof — let him supply 
two printers sometime with manuscript and specifications 
identical, letting each work independently of the other. He 
will then see what two utterly different articles will be 
received and how much better one will surely be than the 
other. We feel quite certain that if the reader will but 
make this very simple experiment it will serve to clear up 
many doubts he may have in the future as to prices that 
printers will charge him. 

The competitive-price system in printing spells waste 
to the buyer; it is not even economical in the matter of 
money expenditure alone. On the contrary, it is more often 
the case that those who buy printing on bids waste more 
money on important work, through needless expenditures 
due to faulty planning and mistaken selection in materials, 
than they can possibly have saved over periods of years 
by competitive bidding on their every-day printed matter. 
It is the old story of saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bunghole. 

The thing to do is to employ a good printer, giving him 
a cost limitation to work to on each piece of work. In the 
long run the buyer is greatly in pocket. We believe this 
is the logical way to buy all printing; we know it is the 
economical way to buy important printing. 

All of which is entirely aside from the fact that in the 
commercial field, where work. is intended primarily for 
advertising purposes, good printing pays larger returns 
than poor printing; for this is a fact so generally recog- 
nized by professional advertising men that it needs no 
emphasis by us. 

For printing is not a mere commodity. It is an art as 
well, because the creative element enters into every piece 
of printed matter. It is an art that must be practiced as 
a business. = 

THE art of a thing is, first, its aim, and next, its manner 
of accomplishment.— C. N. Bovee. 
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NEWSPAPERS MUST BE HELPFUL AS WELL AS 
INTERESTING. 


“Every news story, every editorial, every advertise- 
ment in a daily or a weekly newspaper, besides being inter- 
esting, must be helpful, not harmful, in its effect on the 
readers,” said Prof. Willard G. Bleyer, head of the Course 
in Journalism at the University of Wisconsin, in an ad- 
dress on “A Constructive Policy for a Weekly Newspaper,” 
before the Central Wisconsin Press Association. 

“Even news of crime and scandal, although usually 
small in amount in the average weekly paper, can be 
written in such a manner as to have a wholesome, deterrent 
effect on readers. More important than any other news 
for a weekly paper is that which has to do with the upbuild- 
ing of the community in which the paper is published. 

“ The editor of a weekly paper should keep in mind the 
typical family in his community and should undertake to 
publish a paper that will appeal to every member of that 
family, from the youngest to the oldest. It is much easier 
for the country editor to do this than it is for the publisher 
in the city, for a wide-awake country publisher can easily 
keep in touch with the majority of his readers. 

“The country publisher’s first task is to analyze his 
circulation to determine what proportion of his subscribers 
live in town and what proportion in the country. Then he 
should give each class of readers a proportionate amount 
of news of primary interest to them. It is easy to forget 
the half or two-thirds that live on the farms and to edit a 
paper primarily for the one-half or one-third that live in 
the town. 

“ Editorials in the country paper should bring the cur- 
rent issues into closer relation to the home and business 
interests of its readers. They should also help the farmer 
and the man in the town see his relation to the important 
questions in the State and the nation. The editor thus 
becomes the link connecting the outside world with the more 
or less isolated rural community. At the same time, the 
editor can not afford to neglect local questions. 

“ The same standards that are applied to the news and 
editorial columns must also be applied to the advertising 
columns, both by the daily and the weekly publisher. Adver- 
tisements must be interesting and attractive, but they must 
also be helpful and not harmful in their effect on readers. 
The printing of untruthful, misleading, and harmful adver- 
tisements is as great an offense against readers as publica- 
tion of false news or misleading editorials. Unfortunately, 
editors and publishers whose news and editorial columns 
are above reproach, still lend the influence of their adver- 
tising columns to advertisers of get-rich-quick schemes, 
harmful nostrums, fake bargain sales, and medical quack- 
ery, apparently unmindful of the injury that they are 
doing to their readers. 

“When country merchants can be made to realize that 
their advertisements in the weekly newspaper should be as 
attractive as a page of a catalogue, and that these pages 
of a catalogue go to readers not once but fifty-two times a 
year, they need not fear outside competition. 

“A good country weekly that makes its news, editorials, 
and advertisements interesting and helpful to the members 
of the community in which it is published, will have no dif- 
ficulty in making its influence felt and in succeeding finan- 
cially. A paper that appeals to every member of every 
family will never lack subscribers. A paper that goes 
weekly into every family in the trade zone of its town will 
never lack advertisers. An editor whose paper is read by 
every member of every family in the community will not 
lack influence.” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Work Improved by Using Pressboard. 

(1845) A correspondent in California writes: “Iam 
very thankfui to THE INLAND PRINTER for the help I have 
received. I have tried the thin pressboard as suggested in 
your letter, and I get a sharper and clearer-looking impres- 
sion on my work. I wish again to express my heartfelt 
thanks for your kindness toward me and the patience that 
you have had with me.” 


To Prevent Ink Drying in Cans. 


James McLeod, publisher of the Almonte (Ont.) Ga- 
zette, writes: “In the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the query regarding waste of ink reminds me that I for- 
merly used glycerin in the ink. It keeps the air out and 
will not mix with non-copying printing-ink, and has been 
found to be satisfactory to a certain degree. Lately, I 
have been buying ink put up in tins, with a small screw- 
top and with the bottom made to fit tightly into the bottom 
of the can. To use it, remove the small top, and with 
slight pressure the ink is forced out as required. When 
through with the ink, screw on the top again, put a little 
pressure on the bottom to force it up tightly, and when 
you wish to use the ink again you will find it in as good 
condition as when it was first opened. The can referred 
to above is known as the ‘ Bush’ can.” 


Gold Bronze Rubs Off the Stock. 


(1851) A Canadian printer encloses several samples 
of printing on glazed plate stock. The gold appears to 
adhere firmly, although in his letter he states that it does 
not. This condition is probably due to a longer period of 
drying, since it was first tested. His letter reads: “As a 
reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, I have come to you for 
some advice. Enclosed you will find a sample of the stock 
with the printing on, and one with the bronze. This job 
is for the top of a candy-box. If you take the one bronzed, 
you will notice that you can rub the bronze off. Please 
tell me if there is any way that I can stop this. I use 
printing-size with Japan drier in it. We use considerable 
of this stock and it all seems to act the same. I also wish 
you would tell me what temperature a pressroom should 
be kept at when you are working at three-color process- 
work.” 

Answer.— When we tested the sheet by rubbing, the 
bronze adhered quite as firmly as could be expected. The 
appearance of the bronzed sheet, however, is not up to 
what would be called good work. We judge this is caused 
by using a relatively coarse bronze. For fine work on 
glazed stock of this character, a very fine grade of bronze 
should be used. To make it adhere firmly, have your ink- 
dealer prepare a gold size which can be used on this glazed 
stock without picking and also one that will not require 
either a softener or a drier. Ordinarily, the gold size 
should dry firmly if given sufficient time. Carry plenty 





processes to an exact science. 





of color, and when it shows signs of drying wash up the 
press. It is better to keep the press going slowly, rather 
than to run too far ahead of the bronzers and then have 
to stop to allow them to catch up, because both the printed 
sheets and the ink on the press, rollers and plate will have 
a tendency to dry. If you desire to give a better finish to 
the work, you may remove the rollers and feed the sheets 
down to the guides again. The brushing off of excess 
bronze need not be done until all of the printing opera- 
tions are complete. The second impression usually lays 
the bronze quite flat and gives a decided finish to the work. 
For color-printing, or high-class printing of all kinds, the 
temperature of the pressroom should not fall below seventy 
degrees. Many shops maintain a higher temperature. 


Scoring Rule Causes Carton Stock to Crack. 


(1846) An Ohio pressman writes: “ The information 
you furnished about composition rollers has been valuable 
to me. I thank you. I would like to have some more 
advice, this time on cutting and creasing. We make a 
carton cut from .025 inch chip-board. Lately I have had 
trouble with the scores, the grain breaking. Those across 
the grain are all right. I have tried several remedies with- 
out success, and among them narrow channels, wide chan- 
nels, heavy and light impression, and keeping stock in 
damp place for forty-eight hours. The blanket is of .025 
inch chip-board, of the same quality as stock used on run. 
We also use two-point scoring-rule. Enclosed find sample.” 

Answer.— We believe you will have better success by 
taking the sharp corner off of the rule. This can be done 
with a fine file, with a piece of fine emery-cloth or a fine 
oilstone. Just try it on one piece of the rule used on the 
most difficult part of a fold, and see how it works. 


Bronze Powder Adheres to Ink in Label. 


(1849) A Washington dealer in printers’ supplies sub- 
mits samples of labels, and writes as follows: ‘“ Our cus- 
tomers, at different times, have had trouble in running a 
bronze job through a bronzer whenever one of the preced- 
ing impressions was printed with green ink. The bronze 
will not wipe off the green, as you will note on samples, 
where there is no other color underneath it, and where 
the green form overlaps the yellow it is almost impossible to 
get the bronze off. The cough-drop sample was printed on 
two different presses, the green following up the yellow by 
about three hours’ time so as not to allow the first color to 
crystallize. The inks were reduced with cottonseed oil, and 
paste-drier was added. The addition of powdered magnesia 
to the bronze brought about an improvement, but does not 
give the desired results.” 

Answer.— Where the ink failed to set properly, after 
the lapse of a reasonable time, it shows that the amount 
of cottonseed oil was in excess of the requirements, or that 
insufficient drier was used. Since there was no means of 
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drying out the work, it would have been advisable to apply 
magnesia to the sheets by means of the bronzing-machine 
before the bronzing was attempted. This would have 
caused the lapped colors to absorb sufficient of the mag- 
nesia to obviate the sticking of bronze on the lapped parts 
of the label. It is quite possible that, had a longer period 
elapsed between the two colors, the drying out would have 
been more complete. In work of this character it is advis- 
able to test the drying qualities of inks before the actual 
run is commenced. This can be done with the inks and 
plates under actual working conditions. It is the only safe 
plan on long runs. 


Printing Half-Tones on a Platen Press. 


(1850) A California printer writes as follows: “I 
want some information regarding half-tone presswork, and 
knowing you are in touch with all late developments, write 
to you. What I want particularly is complete instructions 
for making ready for half-tone work on platen presses, and 
especially in regard to the use of the chalk overlay. I used 
to do some presswork years ago, but the larger part of my 
experience has been in the composing-room in smaller shops 
where the best methods did not prevail in the pressroom 
and where little half-tone work of good quality was done. 
If you will help me in the above matter I will appreciate it 
very much.” 

Answer.— To make a half-tone plate ready on a platen 
press you must be certain, first of all, that the platen is 
level, if it is a press of the clam-shell type. When this is 
done you will prepare a suitable tympan, which, ordinarily, 
will consist of about six sheets of thin print or book paper, 
one sheet of manila as a cover for all and one sheet of 
thin pressboard, or you may use a thin sheet of brass or 
zinc. If neither of these are available, secure a sheet of 
the thinnest tin you can procure from a tinsmith. When 
the form has been placed on the press and is inked, an 
impression may be pulled on a sheet of thin paper. This 
should be a light impression, in order to show the weak 
places in the plate. These weak spots are marked and 
pasted up with French folio, the underlay being attached 
to the back of the plate. When it prints evenly, the plate 
is ready to be made ready by a mechanical overlay. If you 
have the chalk-overlay process, you will proceed by using 
the right amount of ink on the form and by taking a good 
impression on the tympan. A sheet of the prepared chalk- 
board is then printed upon. This will have an offset im- 
pression on one side with the regular impression on the 
other. The sheet is placed in the etching-fluid, which 
attacks the chalk where it is not protected by a film of ink. 
After a few minutes’ treatment the sheet is removed from 
the fluid and is placed between two blotters to remove the 
excess moisture. After it is dry it is ready to be attached 
to the tympan in register with the plate. This overlay is 
the means of applying a varying pressure to the tones of 
the half-tone plate, corresponding to the density of the 
plate. Where the plate is heavy in shadows, the overlay 
is full thickness. Where the half-tone plate shows high 
lights, it is at its minimum thickness. In this manner the 
solids receive the heavy pressure, while the high lights are 
pressed lightly. Where type is combined with half-tones 
the overlay should be prepared in advance of the locking 
up of the form. When an impression is pulled to mark out, 
the sheet may be spotted up and attached in the tympan. 
The position for the sheet may be ascertained by pricking 
through the impression on the top sheet. The overlay may 
be attached to the mark-out sheet and a sheet may be cut 
out of the tympan to correspond to the area of the half- 
tone. The hard sheet is usually just under the top sheet. 


The Use of Mediums in Packing to Render It 
Incompressible. 

(1838) An Illinois pressman writes, in part, as follows: 
“T am a regular reader of that invaluable printing-trade 
journal, THE INLAND PRINTER, and derive great benefit 
from it. I wish your advice on the following in regard to 
the forming of a matrix on the tympan of a cylinder press 
from continued impressions. I have heard of pressmen 
using a thin sheet of metal just beneath the drawsheet, but 
don’t know exactly whether it is the best thing to do. What 
are its especial benefits? Will it help to keep away the 
rough edges from rough shoulders on electros? Would you 
advise its use on vignette half-tones? Is its use practiced 
in the good shops? Is this sheet placed directly underneath 
the drawsheet, or is it held in place by the cylinder clamps? 
If you advise it, what thickness is the best, and where can 
it be procured? In making ready on a job where there are 
a number of half-tones, plates and type, is it not advisable 
to use a thin weight of enameled stock to mark the sheet out 
on and patch, or is the enamel too soft; if so, what kind of 
stock should be used? ” 

Answer.— The use of a thin metal sheet in the tympan 
on a cylinder press usually accompanies the make-ready on 
high-class work. This metallic sheet is ordinarily of brass, 
and not over .01 of an inch in thickness. Sheet zinc is less 
costly and may be used in place of the brass. Many press- 
men use the thin grade of pressboard for this purpose; it is 
of a fairly regular thickness, varying from .008 to .01 of an 
inch, and is considered to be sufficiently inflexible to answer 
the requirements on short runs. Of course, it does not stand 
up so well as the metal under long-continued compression. 
The formation of a matrix in the packing of a cylinder or 
of a platen press indicates that the material used is of a 
more or less resilient nature, or perhaps the pressure used 
in printing is above normal. On cylinder presses, if a ma- 
trix appears quickly after the run has commenced, it may 
indicate an overpacked cylinder, or a cylinder that has a 
weak contact with the bed bearers. We recently examined 
a tympan, used on a 50,000 run of a magazine form, in 
which the top sheet was changed only once. There was no 
indication of compression on the type-pages. Where the 
metallic overlays were used, the sheet immediately above 
the overlay was compressed so as to form a perfect ma- 
trix of the overlay. This condition could be expected, as 
this sheet remained unchanged throughout the entire run 
of 50,000 impressions. The half-tones, both square and 
vignette-finished, showed delicate edges on the latter part 
of the run, indicating that the bed bearers were giving sup- 
port to the cylinder rather than the form. The tympan 
consisted principally of top-sheet manila, there being about 
five sheets, together with one mark-out sheet on thin S. & 
S. C. book, and one hanger. The metallic overlay was 
attached on the lower sheet of manila. The foregoing indi- 
cates that one may have a relatively incompressible tympan 
without the use of a rigid medium like the sheet brass or 
thin, hard packing. We are unable to advise our corre- 
spondent whether he needs a metal sheet or not, as we were 
not informed as to the nature of the work nor the kind of a 
press he uses. However, his judgment may direct him after 
digesting the foregoing points relating to a hard packing. 
The metallic sheet should be held by the clamps. Sheet brass 
of the desired thickness may be secured from wholesale 
dealers in hardware. Thin pressboard may be secured from 
paper houses. If you are unable to secure thin sheet brass, 
you may find a substitute in offset-press zinc, which may be 
secured from dealers in lithographic sundries. Sheet alumi- 
num is cheaper than either of the foregoing mentioned 
metals and will answer as well. 
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TO CELEBRATE SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF MERGENTHALER. 


Announcement has been made to the effect that on 
Friday, May 11, 1917, exercises will be held in the Henry 
O. Shepard public school, Chicago, to celebrate the sixty- 
third anniversary of the birth of Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
inventor of the linotype. An invitation has been extended 
John R. Rogers, chief of the experimental staff of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, to deliver the principal 
address, and the daughter of the inventor is expected to 
unveil a portrait of her father which she and her mother 
are presenting to the school. The various organizations 
which aided the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chi- 
cago in raising the fund for the window erected to the 
memory of Henry O. Shepard, in whose honor the school 
was named, have also been invited to take part in the 
celebration. 

It is fitting that the memory of Mergenthaler, who gave 
the best part of his life toward the development of the 
machine which caused such a great advance in the print- 
ing industry, should be thus honored. Too much can not 
be said in commendation thereof. Considerable publicity, 
however, has been given by the press of Chicago, to the 
effect that members of the family of the late Henry O. 
Shepard have objected to granting the use of the school 
for the celebration. To a large extent, this publicity has 
been somewhat misleading, as no objection whatever has 
been, or is, entertained by any member of the family to 
such a celebration. It is obvious that no one would desire 
to in any way oppose an event of this kind. Strong objec- 
tion, however, has been held against the manner in which 
the celebration has been promulgated. 

After the dedication services during September, 1914, 
at which time the unveiling of the memorial window took 
place, a Permanent Board of Memorial Trustees was 
created, and officers duly appointed, for the purpose of 
looking after the insurance and maintenance of the win- 
dow and of the art gallery, and securing other works of 
art as opportunity offered. Under the auspices of this 
Permanent Board of Trustees, exercises have been held 
in the school each year on the anniversary of the birth of 
Henry O. Shepard, and at each event the program has 
included addresses on the lives and work of Benjamin 
Franklin, Ottmar Mergenthaler and Walter Scott, whose 
pictures also appear on the memorial window. Thus the 
affairs have not been restricted to the memory of one man 
only, but to printerdom in general, which may well be 
considered the only fitting way to hold celebrations of this 
character. 

Since the anniversary of a year ago, another organiza- 
tion has been formed under the name, Henry O. Shepard 
Memorial Association, and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Illinois, without the consent of the Perma- 
nent Board of Trustees. The purpose of this body, as set 
forth in the papers of incorporation, is to 

aX codperate with the Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago in perpetuating the name of Henry O. 
Shepard, leading master printer of Chicago, by bringing 
about the naming of a public school in his honor, placing 
an Old-Time Printers’ memorial window therein, com- 
memorating the anniversary of his birth in a fitting man- 
ner, and otherwise venerating his memory as one of the 
foremost printers of his time.” 

It is through the efforts of this latter organization that 
the forthcoming celebration in honor of Mergenthaler is 
being held, and also that exercises are proposed to com- 
memorate the anniversary of Walter Scott on May 22, 
1918. No mention has been made of, or steps taken for, 
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commemorating the anniversary — which occurs on May 
23 — of the one in whose honor the school has been named, 
and in whose memory the window has been erected. It 
is evident that an affair being held during the same month 
— the one this year but a few days before, the one next year 
but one day before — would preclude holding one on the 
twenty-third, and it is this fact that has caused the objec- 
tion mentioned. 

No one would presume to criticize or oppose holding 
any ceremony in honor of those so justly entitled to honor 
as Mergenthaler and Scott. But when so doing means 
the exclusion of the one to whom the school and the win- 
dow are dedicated, criticism is difficult to withhold, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that under date of January 20, 
1917, a communication was addressed to the officers and 
members of the Old-Time Printers’ Association, asking 
that a committee be appointed 

“To codperate with us in celebrating the birthday of 
Ottmar Mergenthaler by proper and fitting exercises in 
the Shepard Public School on Friday afternoon, May 11, 
next, this being the natal day of the great inventor whose 
portrait appears in the memorial with that of Scott, 
Shepard and Franklin.” 

Whereas, on March 8, 1917, a letter was addressed to 
the Board of Education of Chicago, in the name of the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association, requesting permission to 
hold the celebration in the Henry O. Shepard School. 

These facts speak for themselves, and the question 
naturally arises: Who is sponsor for the celebration and 
why has it been proposed? 





ROYALTIES FOR ART. 

I propose that just as we have publishers who at their 
own expense produce books, retaining the author’s name 
upon his work and paying him a cash price for his manu- 
script or a royalty on every copy sold, so let there be for 
decorative art another order of publishers whose factories 
instead of books will produce wall-papers or furniture or 
rugs, each article marked with its author’s name, and each 
sale bringing him a royalty if a cash price has not already 
been paid the artist by the manufacturer. 

This plan will establish a legitimate market for artistic 
ideas, thus insuring a decent living for the artists whose 
designs meet with popular favor; it likewise establishes 
a relation between our national genius and the require- 
ments of daily life. It releases the creative artist from 
his present economic serfdom; it releases the public from 
its dependence on foreign designs or native ugliness. 
Everything that enters the day’s work or play should con- 
tain something of the re-creative force inhering in all 
objects whose color and form derives from actual, first- 
hand experience. 

From all sides, unconsciously, we should absorb the vital 
significances released in nature by man’s mastery of the 
secrets of the various mediums. America is full of unpub- 
lished masterpieces, the life-work of men and women 
devoted to the study of wood or metal or clay or stuffs. It 
is full of men and women who might consecrate their lives 
to such study could they gain a mere living therefrom. 

Let no one suppose that all of us are satisfied with busi- 
ness or the professions; at the first signal of release thou- 
sands will yield to their secret preference and ambition, 
and step by step with the building up of the market there 
will appear new artistic forces by which that may be fur- 
ther extended. What is so marvelous as the rise of the 
novelist in modern society? We have created no new talent, 
we have but given expression to talent always present.— 
The Seven Arts. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


The Salesman and the Layout. 


A correspondent suggests the interesting query as to 
what should be expected of the salesman in the way of 
layouts and dummies. 

A salesman, a real salesman, can hardly help making 
rough layouts, or even complete dummies, at times, to show 
his prospect just what he is trying to sell him. These are 
part of his work, and really an every-day incident of it 
if he is not going to degenerate into a mere order-taker. 
The more clearly he can present his idea to the buyer, the 
easier it will be to make the sale. The more clearly he 
can present the idea he has sold to his house, the less lia- 
bility there will be of a misunderstanding of the details, 
and disputes in the final settlement. 

It is not to be expected that the salesman will be an 
artist, or that he will make elaborate layouts or color- 
sketches, but he should master the ideas of proportion and 
display so that he can translate the buyer’s half-formed 
notions into typographical data that will be understanda- 
ble in the print-shop. 

Of course, this will eventually make him so much more 
valuable as a salesman that he will receive a larger com- 
mission, or salary, because he will sell more goods in less 
time. He should not, however, expect any direct recom- 
pense for these rough layouts. It would be different if 
he were an artist and merely received commission on the 
orders for printing, and was paid for the work of drawing 
and designing as an extra and separate proposition. 

The salesman who can translate the customer’s ideas 
into tangible and visible sketches and layouts before his 
eyes has a big advantage over the other fellow who has to 
run back to the house every time he wants a sheet of paper 
folded or a few lines drawn to designate the proportions 
of the pages and display. He can tie up his trade with 
chains of steel while the other fellow is chasing some one 
to help him get attention. 


How Long Should Type Wear ? 


This is an important question, the answer to which will 
be different in different plants, but the Cost Commission 
found that, on the average, type has to be renewed about 
every four years. Not every type will wear four years; 
some will wear out in one year, while others may last ten. 

But there is another condition governing the wear of 
type — we might almost say two conditions. One is the 
cost of distribution, which is not as generally known as it 
should be, and is therefore not given its proper value in 
considering the renewal problem. It is a fact, though not 
generally admitted, that it is very frequently cheaper to 
buy new type than to distribute. Aside from this there is 
another factor governing the useful life of type very defi- 
nitely, and that is the cost of make-ready. 

As soon as the wear on the type reaches a point where 
the pressman has to unlock the form and change letters, 


or take it to the composing-room for that purpose, that 
font is costing more money than a new font to replace it. 
And, when a pressman has to take time to spot up letters 
in a form, or underlay a line because the type is old, the 
firm is losing money every day that font remains out of 
the hell-box, even though it was only bought last month 
or last week. 

An ordinary job-press form set in new type can be 
made ready in from fifteen minutes to half an hour, accord- 
ing to size; but one containing old type, or old and new 
type, may take twice to three times as long. Suppose, for 
the sake of argument, you allow three-quarters of an hour 
to the form and can save twenty-five per cent of this by 
having new type — how long would it take to pay for the 
new type? Add to this the time saved by not having to 
change bad letters, and possibly the time you would save 
if you did not distribute the type, and see how little new 
type really would cost you. 

Type is worn out as soon as it is necessary to change 
letters and spot them up in make-ready. It is never per- 
fect after once printing from it, and becomes worse by 
increasing degrees every time it is used, depending on 
the length of run, kind of stock, and kind of pressman. 
Its life, in fact, is very much less than is usually considered. 


Too Many Kinds of Type. 


In looking over the various printing-plants that one is 
permitted to visit, and the specimen-books of others that 
reach us from time to time, we get the very positive im- 
pression that there are too many kinds of type in nearly 
every plant. 

In the small plant this is particularly disastrous, as the 
result of trying to cover too great a variety is the buying 
of a number of small fonts of as many faces and sizes as 
possible, and not enough of any to work with satisfactorily. 

The result of this is that the compositor spends an 
extra amount of time in going from case to case to see 
which contains enough type to set the job, or wastes time 
and creates risk by picking sorts. 

Any face of type worth using in a printing-office should 
be bought in fonts of sufficient size to supply the needs of 
the shop, without picking or abandoning a line for want 
of sorts, whether that amount be twenty-five pounds or 
fifty pounds of each. Our English cousins set us a good 
example along this line by making, as their minimum quan- 
tities, what seems to us very large fonts. 

To pick a single sort costs from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents, and the operation must be repeated again and again. 
The average job-type costs about sixty cents a pound in 
proper size fonts, and it does not take many “ picks” to 
pay for a font. 

There is another advantage to the employer in large 
fonts, and fewer of them. The compositors become used to 
the faces, and their combinations, and produce better work. 
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They also work better and faster from a full case, and 
large fonts make fuller cases. 

There is still a third advantage in big fonts, and that 
is the smaller number of non-usable side-sorts one has to 
pay for. The minimum font must contain every letter in 
usable amount, but the amount may be enough for a font 
eight times as big. In buying the big font you do not buy 
so many of these. Do not buy several small fonts and 
think you have a large one, but insist on having a font 
specially made up according to the frequency of use of 
the various letters. 


Handy Price-Lists. 


The value of the price-list in selling printing is becom- 
ing generally established, and there is considerable demand 
for compact lists for use by salesmen as well as by the 
estimator at his desk. But there is difficulty in producing 
a price-list that will satisfy all printers in all localities. 

The United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America 
have published a very complete list in loose-leaf form, and 
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printed from type and rules, care being taken to preserve 
the correct typewriting distance between the lines. An 
improvement would be to allow an extra box-head for the 
descriptive line instead of writing it outside the design. 

This form of price-list has one advantage over any we 
have published, in that it is typewritten and gives the cus- 
tomer an idea that it is special to this printer, while it 
still conveys the idea of one price to all, which is the great 
value of a price-list that is shown to the customer for the 
psychological effect. 

It also has the advantage of containing only those 
things which the salesman is prepared to handle and of 
classifying them in his own quantities and terms. 


About Blotters. 

The printed blotter has long been a favorite method of 
advertising for printers, and an effective one when the 
blotter and the copy have both been good. Recently, how- 
ever, a printer in an eastern city sent out a carefully pre- 
pared message on “ service,” printed over a solid tint that 







































































ix1)1 or 723x102 Letterheads 

KIND OF STOCK iain 8 amen 100 250 500 1000 ADD'L 1000 
Atlas Bond 16 Q 3.25 3.90 5| 20 2.50 
20 1 50 Se te) 4 110 5| 60 2 90 

Crystallite Bond _16 145 3.5 4 10 5! 55 2 
_20 1 80 3 50 4 '30 6| 00 3 80 
Victor Bond _16 1 70 3 50 4 5| 80 3 10. 
20 2.05 3.55 4 50 6| 35 3.65 

Qld Council Tree 16 195 3 50 4 40 6| 25 3.5 

20 2 40 3.65 4 170 6| 80 4 Lo 
_Merchants Bond 16 2 25 3.60 4 60 61 65 3. p5 
20 2 180 3_80 5 100 7| 40 4 70 

Coupon Bond 16 2_180 3_80 5 100 7140} 4 
20 3 150 4 00 5 40 8! 20 5 50 
Bankers-Ruled 20 145 3.65 4 10 5'|60 2.90 
24 75 3.50 4 1/30 5195 3 ps5 
icoteRuled 20 1/55 3 85 4/15 5165 2 95 
24 1-85. 3—55 A135. 605 oc 35 

20 2 |e5 385 5 105 7,451 4 
241 3 46 4666 8 Bp ag 
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also a condensed edition for the salesman to carry in his 
pocket; but, as exemplified in the following letter from 
Walt Parmenter, of Lima, Ohio, many printers seem to 
want something more personal; something to which they 
can refer without calculation: 


There have been several “‘ handy price-lists’’ shown in recent num- 
bers of your valuable journal. Each has its merit, but each has the com- 
mon fault that it is necessary to hunt and calculate for the different 
grades. 

Several of our offices here are using a loose-leaf price-book which I 
have failed to see equaled anywhere else. Each plant has more or less 
standardized its grades of stock handled, and each office will have a 
somewhat different line than any other; so we made a wax plate and 
printed loose-leaf sheets, as copy enclosed. 

Upon these sheets we list our standardized stock, say, for letter-heads, 
and it is filled out on the typewriter, see sample sheet enclosed, and car- 
ried in a loose-leaf book. 

This list has the advantage that it may be shown to the customer, 
and he can verify the quotation at a glance. There is a psychological 
influence in the customer seeing the printed figures that are quoted him 
— he sees it more readily than by any other list I have ever seen. 

Our prices are always figured on the Typothetz list, and are readily 
changed as fluctuations in the price of paper require. 

The stock cost is filled in in cipher instead of in figures, as shown. 


The samples enclosed with this letter are so good that 
we tuke pleasure in reproducing one of them so some of our 
other readers may take advantage of the idea. The sheets 
are 4% by 7% inches in size, but any similar stock loose- 
leaf size could be used. For the quantity that would be 
required by most printers, the job could be set up and 








the Printers of Lima, Ohio. 
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covered fully two-thirds of the surface of a blotter which 
was about as absorbent as a piece of linoleum, thus render- 
ing it a “ blotter ” in fact as well as in name. The printing 
on a real blotter for the purpose of absorbing should be 
very open and light in character, and should not cover too 
much of the surface, as printing-ink has no affinity for the 
other kind. 

Possibly many printers do not know how to test the 
difference in the quality of blotter, and this may account 
for the great amount of hard, unabsorbent stuff offered 
for the purpose by paper-dealers who are principally inter- 
ested in getting rid of the goods they have and can make 
the most on, for, though they are not many, there are some 
of that kind in the trade. 

Here is a simple method of testing the comparative 
value of various lots of blotter offered; one that is easily 
remembered and that can easily be worked out in an ordi- 
nary office. 

From the samples to be tested, cut strips about four or 
five inches long and exactly one inch wide. The test will 
be more accurate if the samples are taken from sheets of 
the same weight for all the different makes. Take a glass 
about half full of water (not iced water) and drop into it 
a few drops of colored ink, enough to give the water a fair 
tinge of color. Now mark each sample with a pencil line 
half an inch from the end. Dip each one into the solution 
up to the pencil mark and hold it there one-half minute, 























then lift it out and hold with the wet end down for another 
minute for the excess solution to drip off. At the end of 
the minute, mark how far the solution has risen in the strip 
and lay it aside until the others are all tested and marked. 
The strip in which the colored solution has risen the high- 
est will be the best absorbent, and you can buy accordingly. 
When it is desired to make a very accurate test between 
samples of nearly equal value, strips should be cut both 
ways of the stock and tested, as the average blotter will 
take up more solution with the run of the machine than 
across it, and if only one sample of each kind is used it is 
possible to have one cut with the run while the sample of 
another grade is cut across and will not show to its best 
advantage. 

This test will not tell you anything about the amount 
of ground wood that has been worked into a cheap blotter, 
but will give you a comparative valuation of its effective- 
ness as a blotter, and may save you from unconsciously 
using a poor grade of blotter such as some paper-houses 
seem to sell unconscionably. 


A Difficult Label Job. 

Here is an inquiry that would puzzle many estimators 
as much as it did the one who sent it to the editor of the 
Cost and Method Department. He asks for advice on the 
best way to run it. 

The specifications are as follows: “ Fifty thousand 
each of twenty labels, each 2% by 2 inches in size, and 
printed in four colors on gummed paper. Four designs 
to be furnished, and the wording to be changed on each 
label so that all four designs will appear in each lot of 
wording; that is, the twenty lots shall each be subdivided 
into four and one-fourth printed with each design. The 
labels to be delivered in sheets of twenty, all on each sheet 
to contain the same wording.” 

The copy was furnished in the shape of water-color 
sketches the exact size the labels were to be when finished. 
The copy was typewritten on two sheets of letter-paper, two 
lines for each label. In about half the labels the lettering 
would come in the red form and, in the others, some in the 
blue and some in the green. 

The thing that bothered this estimator most was how 
to run the changes of color and keep register without mak- 
ing such a tremendous bill for presswork as would drive 
the job away. There were practically sixty forms of three 
colors and one form of the fourth, each with such a small 
run that the cost of registering was almost prohibitive. 

The job was worked out in this way: The drawings 
were made for the four labels, one of each design and also 
of the lines to be changed to fit into the spaces. These 
four designs were all drawn in correct position on one 
sheet of cardboard and, after the drawings were approved, 
the photographic camera was set to make the plates about 
one and a half times the size of the job when finished and 
a negative made. The lines for the next label were then 
placed in position, without changing the focus of the 
camera, and the next negative made, and so on until the 
twenty were done. Plates were then made from these nega- 
tives with all the colors in one plate and five proofs were 
pulled of each in black ink. These proofs were then care- 
fully mounted on boards in their proper positions, all of 
one wording on each board, and from each of these a nega- 
tive was made of the proper size for printing the labels 
twenty-on. These were etched and routed for color, only 
one plate, the same in all, being made of the background 
tint. 

The item of presswork was a serious one, but was 
reduced to a minimum by having a special steel block made 
just thick enough to make the zincs type-high, clamping 
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them on two sides with a specially designed clamp which 
could be readily adjusted with screws. This carefully 
leveled plate and a good press practically cut out all make- 
ready and made it possible to run the short runs of 2,500 
each at the rate of two a day, including make-ready, on 
the 14 by 22 press, two-up, 100,000 impressions in all. 

The perforating also presented a problem in this shop, 
for they did not have a rotary perforator, but it was solved 
by setting up a sufficient number of rules to perforate all 
the labels one way and then running them through again 
with a different form of rules to perforate the other way. 

This seemed to be the best solution possible for the 
printing problem involved. While apparently creating an 
excess of engraving, it was not to the extent as first 
appears. The lettering on the labels had to be engraved 
anyhow, as the customer would not accept type. It will 
be noted that there was one extra negative made of each 
block of lettering and one large plate with all the colors 
as in the drawing. There was some extra artwork in sep- 
arating the colors in the combination plates as well as a 
little extra routing, but the greater part of this was offset 
by the fact that there were no electrotypes to buy and no 
registering on press beyond the setting of the guides. This 
was true, as all the color-prints on the zine were made 
from the same negatives, and the same setting of the cam- 
era, so that all the plates registered indiscriminately. 

This is a problem to exercise the thinking apparatus 
of our estimator-readers and give them a little training 
in the how of handling difficult engraving stunts, for it 
was as much a problem for the engraver as for the printer. 

As a matter of interest, we give herewith the cost-sheet 
on this job, which shows a lower figure than some of you 
will expect after reading how it was done. 





Stock : 
30 reams gummed paper, 20 by 25 inches, at $4.00. . .$120.00 
Handling: stack, 10 Wer Cents <6. .cic0. cc side ciccasnecse 12.50 
Cutting stock, before and after printing........... 15.00 
— $ 147.50 

*Original drawings of 4 labels............sccesceceees $ 20.00 
*Original drawings of 20 legends to fit template....... 25.00 
20 zine etchings, with special camera work............ 80.00 
(Mae Puree C2 NINO or aia 0:45 410 oz ore gies oieserduy:cctunia,eceiare 6.50 
Pasting proofs in position on mount, 6 hours.......... 9.00 

Making 20 negatives, 10 by 10 inches, 62 prints on zine, 
artwork, etching and routing................+- 400.00 
*Color-proofs for customer, one set only.............. 5.00 
Steel blocks, mounting for printing................... 20.00 
30.00 


Make-ready, 31 forms of two sets...........e.eeeeeeee 
Running, 100,000 impressions, 125 hours.............. 137.50 








Peele (GO ater Ab Wen es ais cic -cesciascie esis eo eieisiom se sibciseds 75.00 
Perforating-rule and make-up of forms............... 15.00 
Running perforating, 50,000 impressions.............. 60.00 
Packing and delivery, in sheets of 20...............05. 25.00 
ne 908.00 
Total: cast GE PLVOUUGUONE ois isos ccasecsiecere a 6 epeece we ece-Oe $1,055.00 
AMG Cor protity 25 Ver GeWes g.5 65s osc ksccisie cesses mewicie 263.75 
EG MURINEE SENIOR ook. ce ule Onis we Ai une ew RHE eee RES $1,318.75 





*These items were reduced by this method of handling the job. 

That is $1.32 per thousand labels, not a high price for 
such a job. Twice the quantity could have been made for 
$1 per thousand. 





THE INSPIRED COMPOSITOR. 

Even the lowly comma, when misplaced, may be the 
cause of disaster. Of this no better instance can be found 
than that where the printer, setting up a little story, 
asserts: 

“The two young men spent the early part of the eve- 
ning with two young ladies; and after they left, the girls 
got drunk.”— Chicago Daily News. 
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WE STAND BEHIND THEM 


The Patriots’ Wilson Portrait. 
Copyright, 1917, by Earl Harding, New York. 
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By JoHN J. PLEGER, Author of “ 


Copyright, 1917, 


Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 
by John J. Pleger. 


The author of ‘‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’? Mr. John J. Pleger, has arranged to contribute to these pages an intimate and 
detailed description of the various processes of bookbinding. The intent is primarily to make printers better acquainted with the founda- 
tion principles of good bookbinding, and to that end a greater liberality of treatment will be attempted than is practical for text-book 


purposes. 


Inquiries of general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. 


Specific information 


however, can be arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 


Wire-Stitching. 


There is no method of stitching with thread which for 
firmness and strength compares with wire-stapling. To 
accomplish stitching with wire, a number of machines 
have been placed on the market, and for each a claim of 
superiority on some special work is made. Books from two 
sheets to two inches in thickness can be stitched, but a 
machine capable of stitching the maximum can not stitch 
the minimum. A machine capable of stitching two sheets 
will rarely stitch seven-eighths of an inch satisfactorily. 
There are seldom more than three changes in setting the 
machine from one thickness to another; namely, the dis- 
tance from the table, the wire-feed and the staple size. 
Some machines have two tables, one for saddle-stitching 
and one for side-stitching. There are two kinds of feeding 
devices, the straight friction and the roll feed. Of these, 
the latter is generally preferable, because it distributes the 
wire evenly. All the adjustments are simple. 

Three kinds of wire are manufactured: steel, zinc- 
coated and brass. The former is commonly used, but, 
because of its tendency to corrode, zinc-coated and brass 
are ordinarily preferable. The coated wire will not rust 
so long as the zine coating remains, but it can not be guar- 
anteed. The brass wire is excellent and should be used on 
all books exported to the tropics and to those sections that 
have a rainy season. 

To facilitate adjusting the machine, the scale which 
follows will suffice for ordinary book-paper, but it will be 
found necessary to deviate somewhat for bond and ledger 
papers. 

ELON Z TOMS SNCS se os civ reese eleva vw yew-arniovs No. 30 or 28 wire. 
No. 28 or 25 wire. 

No. 24 or 21% by 25 wire. 

From % inch to 4 i No. 20 by 25 wire. 
Front 46. 20001) 46: 56, TRG oo 5 5.5.35. 4:5. 0:6 ao oo No. 20 by 23 wire. 
From %4 inch to 1% inches............... No. 18 by 20 wire. 

Adjust the parts to correspond with the thickness of the 
work to be stitched. The feeder must be adjusted to deliver 
the wire straight to the staple-former. The tube should be 
so close to the cutting-blade that the wire, when cut, leaves 
little or no burr. If, for any reason, the shanks of the 
staples are not uniform, the feeder or former needs atten- 
tion. The staple must be large enough to provide clinching 
space on the ends. The staple-former should be kept free 
from wire-cuttings. Stitching-machines which are con- 
tantly in use should be overhauled and new parts supplied 
when necessary. 

When saddle-stitching pamphlets, greater speed can be 
attained by having a feeder and an operator. This gives 


the maximum speed and produces about three times the 
work of one operator. In stitching two or more on (which, 
when the binding is completed, are cut apart), take a piece 
of pulp-board and draw a line where the books are to be 
cut apart, and lay this on the sheets as a guide and stitch. 
The stitching should be at least one-half inch from the 
trim-margins to prevent any damage being done in cutting 
apart. All thick side-stitched books should have ample 
binding margin, from one to one and one-half inches, to 
permit opening in the center. 

The multiple stitcher will stitch up to ten stitches at 
one stroke. It is designed for books or pamphlets of which 
there are great numbers of one size. It will work with one 
or more heads up to its limit. The distance between the 
stitches is adjustable, the largest space possible between 
the two outer staples being twenty-two inches, and the 
smallest space between two stitches, one inch. This machine 
will stitch up to one-quarter of an inch through the side 
or through the fold. It is provided with a convertible table 
or saddle. 

Automatic Stitcher-Feeder. 


This machine is designed to feed wire-stitchers auto- 
matically on all of saddle-back stitching and can be attached 
to any ordinary wire-stitcher. It will feed single books 
or books in gang's, jog the inserts and cover before stitch- 
ing. The operators place the inserted book directly onto 
the long saddle at the time the inserting is done. The sad- 
dle has an endless conveyor-chain, with equally distant 
projections on it. The book is placed in one of the spaces 
on the chain and conveyed to the stitcher-feeder proper. 
Here the feeder takes the book from the chain and handles 
it automatically while the staples are placed. After the 
book is stitched, it is mechanically removed from the saddle 
and placed in a heavy, overlapping layer on slow-moving 
tapes, making it convenient for the girl to remove the fin- 
ished product. 

As the machine is fed automatically, the services of the 
stitcher-feeder and operator are dispensed with entirely, 
and the stitchers require no watching or attention except 
from the inserters and the girl who removes the product. 
On average work, two stitchers are used, but on work which 
requires an odd number of staples, three can be used. The 
number of girls required to operate the machine varies 
with the nature and class of work. The machine can be 
easily changed from one size to another, and on many 
kinds of work it is not necessary to reset the machine. On 
pamphlet work, the machine will head up one or two insets 
and cover if they are closed-head insets, or one inset and 
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cover if open-head work. But when three or four insets 
are used, they must be placed on the conveyor of the ma- 
chine one at a time, so that the book is built up, headed up. 
The speed of the machine varies according to the size and 
condition of the work. When using two stitchers it varies 
from two hundred to two hundred and eighty staples per 
minute. The daily average of a nine-hour day varies from 
fifty thousand to sixty thousand pamphlets with two or 
three staples. The staples can be placed in almost any 
position in the book and never get into the margins to spoil 
the trimmer-knives. 

The machine can, at the time the pamphlets are stapled, 
without any labor-cost, place a wire hanger-loop in each 
pamphlet. A counter, to be attached to the machine, makes 
every twenty-fifth book project out at the end of the pack, 
so that books can be removed easily in packs. 

The Moyer automatic pamphlet-stitcher has an average 
capacity of seventy books per minute with two staples, or 
one hundred books per minute when run two-up. It does 
not require experienced operators, and the two girls who 
attend it can change about on the saddle or packing-box. 
The range of sizes that can be handled is from six to six- 
teen inches in length and three to eleven inches in width. 
In thickness, eight pages to one-fourth inch can be stitched 
with wire Nos. 25 to 30. It occupies 4 by 11 feet of floor- 
space. 

Wire-Staple Table. 


To ascertain the number of staples in one pound of wire, 
one should first measure the length of the staple. In the 
first column of the table herewith shown will be found the 
corresponding size, and from there pass to the right col- 
umn of the same number as the wire. For example, if the 
staple measures 1% inches and No. 28 wire is used, there 
are 11,940 staples in one pound of the wire, as is shown 
in the table. 
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Paper Covering. 


All side-stitched pamphlets should have a paper cover 
to cover the sides and back. The printed margins of the 
cover and book should be identical. Printers should put 
a two-point rule one-eighth of an inch from the top in all 
cover-forms. If there is no printing on the inside of the 
cover, the pressman should put sufficient impression on it 
to be visible as a guide in covering. This eliminates the 
necessity of folding before covering and insures uniform- 
ity of margins. In the absence of the marker, the covers 
can be folded, scored, or an incision can be made with a 
knife. Ten or twenty pamphlets are put in a pile, slanted, 
and pasted with a thick paste. (Glue and paste mixed, or 
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flexible or bench fish-glue, can be used with satisfactory 
results.) They are then straightened to get a portion of 
the paste on the opposite side. The object of this is to cover 
a portion of the wire stitches. On thin pamphlets this is 
necessary, as the backs are hardly thick enough to hold 
the cover. The cover is laid in front of the operator, with 
the front facing the table. The books are taken, one at a 
time, and laid on the paper cover, even at the head and to 
the marker. The back half of the cover is brought over 
with the left hand, while the right holds the book firmly 
in place. The right hand is released and the left holds the 
cover in place, while the cover is rubbed down with the 
thumb and index finger of the right hand. The books are 
then laid aside with the left hand and the operation con- 
tinued until the pile is covered. The books are then firmly 
jogged between two boards, with the left hand on top of 
the pile, and the backs are carefully rubbed down with a 
folder held in the right hand. The books are then stacked, 
with the backs out and in convenient lots, on a platform 
ready for trimming. 

Heavy cover-paper must be scored about one-quarter of 
an inch from the binding-edge, to permit opening without 
forcing the cover from the back. 


Marginal Covers. 

Sewed pamphlets usually have end-papers tipped on the 
outer sections, and are trimmed before covering. The cover 
is cut large enough to provide an eighth of an inch exten- 
sion on the fore edge, head and tail. 

The books are stacked in convenient lots, the backs 
glued and then repiled with the backs and fronts alternat- 
ing. When dry, they are stacked again, the backs glued 
or pasted, and the book centered on the cover-page and 
covered. The first gluing of the backs can be eliminated 
if care is taken in covering and if the book is jogged before 
laying on the cover. The end-leaves are then glued and 
the books pressed in convenient lots, with the backs out. 

Care must be taken in the selection and cutting of cover 
and end papers, as warped covers frequently result when 
the cover-paper is cut against the grain, or when end-leaves 
are pasted and the paper permitted to stretch. Ordinary 
glue should not be used, as it dries hard and becomes brit- 
tle. Flour paste will stretch the end-leaves, unless great 
care is taken. A satisfactory adhesive material, known as 
“bench glue,” can be procured, which, if spread on thin 
and lightly, will give satisfaction. It should not be heated. 
Warped or wrinkled covers can be avoided by cutting the 
end-papers against the grain and the covers with the grain. 
The failure of paper covers to lie flat can sometimes be 
attributed to using a hard and soft paper together. If hard 
paper is used for the cover, it should be used for end-sheets 
as well. In pasting or gluing the end-leaves, the books are 
nipped in the press, taken out, and a drier, consisting of 
a thin pulp or straw board, put between the end-papers, 
after which the books are put back in press and left over 
night. 

Roberts Silk-Stitching Machine. 

This machine was designed to double-stitch pamphlets 
with silk floss, mercerized cotton, or thread with a knot 
in the center. It will stitch uniformly without waste of 
cord. It is simple and readily adjustable to various thick- 
nesses. It will stitch about two thousand booklets per hour. 





A CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 
Policeman — What are you standing ’ere for? 
Loafer — Nuffink. 
Policeman — Well, just move on. If everybody was to 
stand in one place, how would the rest get past.— Tit-Bits. 











CHINESE PRINTERS MUST KNOW 10,000 LETTERS.* 
BY VICTOR MURDOCK. 


Cy Y Dear Folks,—If Bert Waddell came to 
| China he would hunt up a carpenter to 
see what Chinese carpentering was like. 
If Harry Mosbacher came he would wan- 
der around to the blacksmith shop. If 
Archie McVicar ever got out this way he 
3 would drop around and see the druggist. 
And so on. So it naturally occurred to 
me to call on the editor here. 

I didn’t expect to create a panic. ButI did. There are 
three daily newspapers in this town —that is, they are 
daily occasionally. Every once in a while your paper will 
quit coming for a week and you will ask the carrier why, 
and he will say: “ Paper stopped for a while. Run out 
of money.” 

I selected the paper called Min Tsu Pao — that is, “ The 
Newspaper of the People Awake.” Now, I didn’t know at 
the time that there had been a lot of excitement in news- 
paper circles here the last week. There had been, just the 
same. There is a general here named Hsua, a little, roly- 
poly Chinaman who is a pretty good fellow. Last week the 
editor of “ The Newspaper of the Strong Heart” wrote a 
piece calling Hsua a lot of names. Hsua went up in the 
air like a candidate for commissioner in his first campaign. 
The oftener Hsua read the editorial the more he wanted 
to lick the editor. But he didn’t. He compromised. He 
closed the “ Strong Heart” paper up. Now, the “ People 
Awake” republished that editorial before it knew Hsua 
was hot. Down Hsua came on the “ People Awake,” and 
he made Rome howl, finally agreeing to fine the “ People 
Awake” twenty dollars. Now, I didn’t know this. So 
when I appeared with my interpreter at the office of the 
“ People Awake” there was a stampede. I must have 
looked like an irate subscriber. 

The office of the “ People Awake” is in an old temple. 
This is strictly Chinese. Temples in China are used for 
pretty nearly everything except for worship. They hold 
markets in them, use them for hotels, quarter soldiers in 
them; and it was natural for the “ People Awake” to do 
business alongside three big gold Buddhas, sitting in sol- 
emn silence in a sea of cobwebs. When I appeared there 
were about ten newspaper men standing out in front of 
the office, just “ mooning ” in an abstract way Chinese have. 
When they saw me these men made a dash for the door 
and disappeared like the rear of a red-ball freight around 
a curve. I followed up, however, and, as there are no 
doors in China, I cornered the whole force. It was all right 
when they saw I wasn’t mad — that I couldn’t even read 
Chinese. 

The chief editor, Mr. Yen, conducted me into a small 
room and I took a seat along the wall. This wouldn’t do 
at all. I had to have the throne seat —a high seat in the 
center. Then a servant brought tea and rice cakes. This 
tea business always happens. After it was over I inter- 
viewed the whole crowd. They have three writers on the 
“ People Awake.” They do not go out after the news, but 
wait until the police send it in. Then they write it and 
send it with the telegraph over to the printer. They get a 
small telegraph service from Peking. How do they send 
Chinese characters by wire? It is simple. They give every 
word in the dictionary a number and then wire the num- 
bers. These telegrams are translated and sent to the 
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* Letter written from Chung King, China, by Victor Murdock, editor 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, and former congressman, to his paper 
while touring the Orient. 
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When the last bit of copy is sent to the printer 


printer. 
in America the writer puts on the last sheet “ thirty.” 


Here they put the Chinese characters for “ finished.” The 
paper is off the press at six o’clock in the morning and is 
delivered by five carriers, who finish their job by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. These carriers get $1.50 a month. 
I asked the writers a lot of direct questions. Their answers 
were almost always indirect, for Chinese do not answer 
until they have guessed what you are trying to get them 
to answer. Then their disposition is to avoid giving infor- 
mation. You can’t blame them, for my questions were 
leading. “ What did they think of Japan?” They thought 
Japan might be of great help to China. Would Japan and 
the United States ever fight, in their opinion? They an- 
swered, “ Probably not.” Would the Chinese republic last? 
They hoped so. Did they favor the reélection of the pres- 
ent president of China for another term of five years? 
They did. Were the people of China in favor of the allies 
or the Germans? The Chinese people didn’t care who won, 
but everybody hoped the war would soon end. Were the 
people interested in news about the war? At first the peo- 
ple were, but they are not any longer. They are tired of it. 

I got one of the reporters to steer me over to the print- 
er’s. This is an establishment where all the papers are set 
up and printed. I could catch the smell of printers’ ink, 
over all the other smells of China, a block off. The foreman 
of this shop was a tall, lean printer with a bright eye. He 
led me to a little room, made me take the throne seat and 
served me tea. He was bubbling over with a piece of news, 
and he let me have it. Two Chinese girls, Wah Yaw Chen 
and Chua Fe, had been to him that morning to know if he 
could print a daily paper for them. They were about thirty 
years of age, apparently unmarried, had been educated in 
Japan and were of the middle class, and they wanted to 
start the paper to push the cause of equal suffrage in 
Chung King. The printer thought this was about the fun- 
niest thing in the world — and if you knew Chung King 
you would think so, too. Think of somebody seriously pro- 
posing to set up a shipbuilding yard at Greensburg, Kan- 
sas, and you will get the humor of it. But who will say 
that republican ideas are not simmering in China? 

The foreman at once took me out into the composing- 
room. The first thing that struck me was the printers 
—rather their manner. They were absolutely indifferent 
to my presence — in true printer style. Everywhere else 
in this part of China a man in our dress causes a cessation 
of business. People follow you on the street in droves, 
trying to figure out how you make your clothes stay on. 
But the printers ignored me. Each wore a hat with a 
black button on top and worked in a little room made of 
three upright cases reaching from the floor to a point above 
his head. The type compartments are about an inch square 
and contain about six types. These types are nicked the 
same as our old hand type. A single case contains about 
ten thousand characters. The printers use a “ stick,” just 
as we do, but no “rule,” and their work was quite rapid. 
The Chinese memory, and this big type-case makes it hump 
all right, is really uncanny. Memory with us is a lost art. 
I watched some distributors at work and found that they 
distribute “dry.” This is all right, for the types are shoved 
into the compartments, not dropped. The printers work 
different periods of time — some ten hours, some twelve, 
some fifteen. They are paid on a basis of length of service. 
A new man gets $5 a month; the oldest man in the estab- 
lishment draws $10 a month — big wages in this part of 
China. A small slant-eyed imp washed the type. But they 


have no designation for him, and they didn’t understand 
The type is 


why we called him “ the devil” in America. 
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set in columns of about fifteen “ems.” They call it “two 
thumbs,” but it is no more the length of two thumbs than 
a foot in our measurement is the length of a man’s foot. 
The most striking thing about a Chinese print-shop is that 
it is necessary to make the type in the shop. This is because 
of the Chinese language. It has so many characters that 
it would be practically impossible to keep a full font on 
hand all the time. Some high-brow editor is liable to swing 
into the office with a letter that hasn’t been used more than 
twice in the last hundred years. It is necessary to get that 
letter, so the Chinese make it. In a room off the composing- 
room they have several typecasting machines. These ma- 
chines are easily the best pieces of mechanism in the shop. 
They cost about $100. Like the presses, they are manufac- 
tured in Shanghai. 

The presses themselves are marvels. There were two, 
and they were little, dumpy, flat-bed concerns — just one 
degree above a Washington hand press. One man feeds, 
another takes the printed sheet away, and a third man 
attends to the ink-rollers. The presses were literally swim- 
ming in oil and looked like they hadn’t been rubbed off for 
a year. 

As I stood beside one of them and watched the coolie 
sweating away at the big wheel which turned the press I 
was inclined to smile, until I remembered that I used to 
see The Eagle printed in precisely the same way. 

So I didn’t smile. I thought rather of the fact that there 
are in this province of China nearly as many people as 
there are in the United States; that it wouldn’t be such a 
tremendous miracle if a tenth of them in the next half cen- 
tury got the reading habit, and that the newspaper field 
which offered ten million readers would be some field. 

And I was dead sure of this: If that miracle could hap- 
pen, not in fifty years, but in five years, as a miracle should, 
and “ The Newspaper of the People Awake ” could be read 
by 50,000 people, instead cf by its present 800, there would 
be no question about the future of the Chinese republic. 

_ BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AS PRINTS. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New York, is about 
to fill the gap that has existed in its exhibits of the fine 
arts by establishing a department of prints in charge of 
William M. Ivins, Jr. Mr. Ivins told the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts recently why it is that certain book 
illustrations are prized by collectors as art while none of 
the illustrations of to-day are so considered. In brief, the 
difference is about as follows: When the artist drew on 
the wood and engraved it himself, it represented that 
artist’s work solely, and a print from the block is prized 
as an original. But when an engraver has a painting by 
Velasquez, for instance, photographed upon a wood block 
and engraves it, what is good in the result is credited to 
Velasquez, and what is bad is credited to the engraver, 
so the whole can not be considered a print from the view- 
point of art. 

Mr. Ivins characterized the illustrations of to-day, re- 
produced by “ process,” as “not the real thing,” and for 
that reason they will never be valued as “ prints.” In the 
discussion which followed, many reasons were given for 
the decline in the art value of book illustration. The little 
encouragement given to pen-and-ink draftsmen, and the 
difficulty of getting facsimile pen-and-ink reproduction; 
the great expense and time required for original wood- 
engraving; the facility and cheapness of half-tone engrav- 
ing; but, above all, the rush to get out the printed product 
and the desire to get illustrations as cheaply as possible, 
were among the causes assigned for the poor book illustra- 
tion of our time. 
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It being the purpose of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts to improve illustration, Mr. Ivins’ condemna- 
tion of modern illustration will stimulate them to greater 
endeavor. E es 


IMPORTANT—THE COVER CONTEST. 

THE INLAND PRINTER cover contest closes May 1, 
which means that you have only one month more in which 
to enter your designs. Full details are given on page 76 
of this issue. Read the conditions and get busy. 

In the original announcement three sizes were indi- 
cated. This left no provision for those who might desire 
to enter designs with borders to “bleed off.” It was not 
the intention of those conducting the contest to place 
restrictions of any sort on the contestants. The sizes were 
given so that those who do not have large enough type 
to set the designs the full size, and who do not under- 
stand the method of obtaining correct proportions in 
reduced size, would not be handicapped. 

These points were called to the attention of THE 
INLAND PRINTER by Bertram B. Udell, of Wilmette, IIli- 
nois, who wrote in part as follows: “It seems to the 
writer that your type-page sizes could be amended to 
take in any size the ingenuity of the compositor might 
conceive, within the size of the paper-page, 54 by 72 picas.” 

Mr. Udell voices our intentions. The bars are down. 
If your design works out best with a “ bled” border, with 
wider or narrower margins than are specified in the orig- 
inal announcement, or if you do not care to use a border 
at all, go ahead with it. All will be given equal consid- 
eration on the merits of their designs. 

The reduced size given in the announcement, however, 
or the one-half size plan indicated below, should be fol- 
lowed by those whose type equipment does not permit of 
setting the design full size and who do not understand 
the method for obtaining proportionate enlargement. Inas- 
much as THE INLAND PRINTER cover-designs are ordi- 
narily printed to allow one-half and one-inch margins, 
those who follow either of the sizes given are safe. 

It is safe, also, to set designs one-half size. Determine 
first just what size you would make the type-page and 
the different lines of type in the design if you were set- 
ting it the full size. Make a rough sketch on a sheet 
9 by 12 inches. Then make it one-half size. A border 
designed to be 48 by 66 picas would, therefore, be set 
24 by 33 picas, and a line of type to be 72-point in the 
enlargement should be set in 36-point in the reduced 
design. It would be best to set the design full size, but, 
as stated before, merit in design is paramount. 


A TRAVELING EXHIBIT OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 
The Newark, New Jersey, Public Library had on exhi- 
bition during March some of the engraving on wood for 


printing in colors of Rudolph Rusicka. These were supple- 
mented by exhibits of engraving illustrating the art from 
its beginnings in the fifteenth century. What is of special 
interest is that Mr. Rusicka will select from his work suffi- 
cient prints to make a small traveling exhibit that will be 
lent to museums, libraries and art associations everywhere. 
With this exhibit will go a catalogue containing a concise 
history of wood-engraving up to our time, written by Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, Jr., curator of the department of prints of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. This cata- 
logue will be printed by the Merrymount Press, of Boston. 
Readers of this notice, who wish to secure this traveling 
exhibit for their locality, should apply at once to the New- 
ark Museum Association, Newark, New Jersey, and kindly 
mention this publication. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Lower End of Slug Interfered with Knife-Wiper. 

A Wisconsin machinist-operator writes: “I investi- 
gated the ejector as you suggested, but found it in good 
condition and could see no bent sections. The other day, 
however, I discovered that the knife-wiper did not drop 
far enough, thereby causing the lower end of the slug to 
become sheared on the edge. At certain times an accumu- 
lation of metal shavings around the wiper and its supports 
would clog the wiper, obstructing its downward motion. 
The end of the slug hit the wiper and, of course, stopped 
the machine; and in forcing the slug out made it appear 
that the ejector-blades were not square.” 


Yellow Flame from a Gasoline Burner. 


Herbert L. Frybark, of Smith Centre, Kansas, writes: 
“T was interested in articles in the February issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in regard to trouble with a gasoline 
burner. I had experience with a yellow flame on a gasoline 
burner and by chance hit upon a simple remedy. The gas 
vent at the generator had become opened and flaring from 
running up the lower screw and cleaning by running a wire 
up through the generator. I simply pounded the top of 
the gas vent a little to close up the top of the vent so that 
the edges did not flare, and have had no trouble with the 
yellow flame since that time. It seems to me that if there 
was greater pressure required to force the gas through, it 
would generate better and give a blue flame.” 


‘“‘Changing Method of Keyboard Fingering.”’ 


An operator in Washington writes in part as follows: 
“T have been operating for five or six years and can set 
good proofs, averaging one and two errors to the galley. 
I have a good job, get good pay, and can set between 1,600 
and 1,800 lines per shift. But I follow the system 
and use only two fingers, and, although I set 1,800 lines, 
I do it only with laborious efforts. Now, I am working 
every day and have to produce the type, but I think there 
is an easier way to set that much type, but I don’t know 
just how to begin a new system of fingering and still hold 
down the job. If there is a way that I can take up a new 
system of fingering without cutting down my present speed 
too much while learning, I will appreciate very much any 
information you can give me on this matter.” 

Answer.— By gradually adopting the Thompson method, 
you will materially increase your present speed and at the 
same time reduce the amount of energy expended in the 
work. In sitting at the keyboard, do not lean against the 
back of the chair. Occupy the chair with at least six inches 
of space between the back of the chair and your spinal col- 
umn. The best position is an erect torso, with the elbows 
even with the side seam of your waistcoat, when the thumbs 
are just above the lower row of keys. Compare this with 


your present posture while operating. At first, this attitude 
may fatigue you a trifle while working, but if you persist 
it will enable you to work eight hours without tiring. If 
you find difficulty in training yourself in this method of sit- 
ting, procure a stool or chair without a back, of proper 
height. This manner of sitting has enabled fast operators 
to become even faster. In regard to the method of finger- 
ing, as outlined in “ Correct Keyboard Fingering,” Walter 
N. Dennis says: “ This little treatise has been worth thou- 
sands of dollars to me, for I am sure the methods I learned 
from its perusal and study are solely responsible for my 
being able to make the world’s record for composition.” 


Spaceband Box Gives Trouble. 


A Michigan publisher writes: “I have a Model 15 
linotype, and the girl who runs it is having trouble with 
the spacebands. I am unable to get at the cause. When 
the pawls lift the spaceband it rises from the rails, the 
front ear drops in behind the front pawl and thus holds 
the spaceband from falling. The pawls are clean and work 
freely, and the rails are not worn, so I can see no reason 
for the action of the bands.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you try the pawl for spring 
stress. When the pawls are moved full distance to the 
right and released, the springs should cause each one to 
snap quickly back. If either one fails, the spring of that 
particular one should be examined, or you might reduce 
the friction by applying gasoline to the pawl while hold- 
ing down on the key-lever. Another thing that may affect 
the delivery of a spaceband is that the under side of either 
ear may be rounded off a trifle, which will permit it to 
slip back. To remedy this defect, take a fine, flat file and 
square up the under side of both ears of a spaceband 
sleeve. 

Tight Line Causes Freak Slug to Cast. 

An Iowa publisher sends a freak ten-point slug, accom- 
panied by a letter, which reads: “I am enclosing here- 
with a linotype slug, which I would like to know about. 
The five slugs preceding this one were ‘O. K.’ and all 
others following were ‘O. K.’ The machine — a Model 18, 
and in fine shape — had been cleaned before starting. May 
I hear from you? ” 

Answer.— A tight line evidently prevented the first ele- 
vator from descending the full distance prior to the casting 
of the slug. From appearances, we judge that the lower 
lugs of the matrix line were in the mold-cell when the slug 
was cast. You should examine the vise adjacent to the 
vise-automatic stop and see that there is no metal around 
the vise-automatic stop rod. Metal at this place would 
render the vise-automatic inactive, and would be the cause 
for such an occurrence. You might also make a test of 
the vise-automatic stop by placing a thin space on the 
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vise cap where the back screw in the first-elevator head 
will strike when the elevator descends. Have the vise jaw 
closed when this test is made. Avoid sending lines away 
that cause the assembler star-wheel to vibrate. Set the 
gage so that a full line will be about one thin space less 
than the length of the slug. 


Dangers of Lead-Poisoning. 

The Typographical Journal for February contains the 
following article, which should interest all machine owners 
and operators: 

“A report of the chemical engineer of the New York 
State Labor Department on the possibilities of lead-poison- 
ing as a result of the fumes which are given off by lino- 
type metal-pots and other remelting pots located in or near 
composing-rooms proves that the steps taken by members 
of the International Typographical Union, individually and 
through action by local unions or chapels, to remedy condi- 
tions are most important if the health of composing-room 
employees is to be conserved. The investigation was most 
complete, embracing thorough examinations of the air and 
dust conditions in a number of large establishments in New 
York city, some using hoods over the metal-pots and others 
not. It is emphatically stated in the conclusions that there 
is grave danger of lead-poisoning to employees in compos- 
ing-rooms and stereotype-rooms where metal-pots are 
unhooded. 

“In a composing-room containing seventy-seven lino- 
types, with the hoods in use, it was found that the air was 
changed every three minutes, and chemical determinations 
for lead, existing in the atmosphere, could not be found. It 
was found that the ventilating system reduced the number 
of parts of carbonic acid gas, which emanate from products 
of combustion from the gas-heated metal-pots and from 
body emanations of over one hundred employees, and made 
the air of the room almost as pure as that outside. 

“Tn a Brooklyn commercial-printing house, where hoods 
were not in use, chemical analysis made of wall dust indi- 
cated five per cent of lead, showing how imperative it is that 
hoods and pipes should be used to carry away lead in the 
form of oxid which is deposited upon the walls. 

“Examinations in a newspaper composing-room con- 
taining fifty-seven typesetting machines showed no lead 
whatever in the air, for the reason that all molten metal 
was heated by electricity instead of by gas. However, in 
the monotype department, where the metal was heated by 
gas, and where hoods were not in use, dross or lead, in the 
form of oxid, was found to exist. Dust samples obtained 
directly above the metal-pots contained two-tenths of one 
per cent of lead. 

“A physician informed the labor department investiga- 
tor that in several instances he had found cases of lead- 
poisoning among linotype workers where hoods over the 
melting-pots had not been used. 

“ The report concludes with the statement that it is abso- 
lutely evident, when hoods are not provided over metal-pots 
and when chemical analyses revealed that lead existed in 
the wall dust, near the metal-pots, which was deposited 
after it had traveled through the atmosphere of the room, 
that this shows the necessity of properly hooding the metal- 
pots of typesetting and typecasting machines to effectively 
carry away lead fumes and dross.” 

Frequently within the past few years we have referred 
to the danger of lead poison to operatives in the composing- 
machine room. We have tried to show that the real danger 
is not from lead fumes so much as from the free oxid 
removed from the plungers by machinists’ helpers, and by 
the careless depositing of dross about the machine-room 
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floor. The use of hoods over the ventilating chimneys of 
slugeasting machines relates more directly to the removal 
of burned and unconsumed gases from the burner. Fumes 
of lead are rare in slugcasting machines owing to the rela- 
tive low temperature employed in the fusing of the metal. 
Hoods connected to metal-pot chimneys, therefore, have 
their uses, but in the usual manner in which they are 
attached they act to no purpose in removing oxid that 
may be brushed from the plungers in the operation of clean- 
ing, or to remove the dust that arises from dross cast upon 
the floor adjacent to the machine. 

Curiosity led us to investigate the cause of lead poison 
in the case of an apprentice whose duties in cleaning around 
a linotype brought on an attack as a direct result of the 
method employed. The inquiry revealed the following: 
The plunger was cleaned daily, dry, on the floor near the 
machine, by rubbing vigorously with a wire brush. The 
dross was taken from the pot and thrown into a type box 
placed near the back of the machine. A bellows was used 
to blow out the dust usually found in the pot, and from the 
machine adjacent thereto. A feather duster was used, also, 
to dislodge the dust found on parts of the machine frame 
and from the top of the magazine. This young man, of 
abstemious habits, finally became sick, and several physi- 
cians were unable to diagnose the case. Finally, one doctor, 
who was more inquiring than the others, discovered the 
cause of his illness, lead poison. The patient was able to 
return to work after about twelve months of idleness. 

In another case the writer had access to a plant in which 
one machine was used. This plant was not kept in the best 
of order. The operator, after skimming the dross from the 
metal, threw the skimmings about eight feet to a vacant 
part of the floor. Here was observed a pile of dross at least 
two feet high, of irregular outward dimensions. The ma- 
chinery, and everything of a fixed character adjacent, was 
covered with the fine gray dust which is so familiar to every 
linotype operator and machinist. The operator referred to 
suffered a decline in health, attributed to consumption. 

Observations in several other cases would indicate that 
the principal cause of lead poison is not due to the lack of 
hoods over the metal-pots so much as to a more sane method 
of cleaning the plungers and caring for metal dross in the 
machine-room. As a proof of our contention, one need but 
have a qualitative analysis made of the dust found upon the 
walls and from parts of the machine adjacent to the metal- 
pot. A chemist or metallurgist will at once decide that this 
oxid is not the result of metal in contact with an oxidizing 
flame, as would be the case with dust escaping from the pot 
chimney. It will also be shown that practically all of the 
dust removed from a plunger is a metallic oxid, and that it 
is sufficiently flocculent to be disturbed by sweeping, which 
will send the dust floating in the air, to be inhaled by work- 
ers in the vicinity of the machine. We do not decry the use 
of hoods and pipes when connected properly to a forced- 
draft system, as they serve to remove the poisonous gases 
emanating from the burners. Also, where a metal-pot leaks 
and liquid metal is sprayed into the flame of the burner, 
causing the metal to vaporize, the vapors are carried off, the 
latter condition being practically the only cause of real lead 
fumes in slugeasting machines. The headaches that trou- 
ble workers in poorly ventilated machine-rooms are caused 
wholly:by the inhalation of the poisonous constituents of the 
gas used in the heating of the metal, hence the need of hoods 
and pipes to conduct these insidious elements from the work- 
room. To further guard the health of workers in the 
machine-room, means should be provided so that no plun- 
gers will be cleaned dry, and, also, that dross will be care- 
fully deposited in tight-jointed metal receptacles. 
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HARMONY AND COOPERATION EXEMPLIFIED IN 
ANNUAL BANQUET OF HILL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY. 


BY RICHARD KOLYER, JR. 


Pn NE of the myriad forms under which codp- 

= eration most pleasingly thrives and grows 

is the get-together parties and dinners held 

by various departments of large organiza- 

tions. These gatherings make for a unity 

of spirit, otherwise almost unattainable. 

3] The dinner given and attended by the 

composing-room force of the Hill Publish- 

ing Company, New York city, on Saturday night, February 
10, exemplifies this spirit. 

Be it said here, however, this corporation no longer 
actually requires this always successful form of help. It 
is the rule in the Hill plant that each and every one should 
be interested in the details of his own work first, after that 
of the organization as a whole. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to eulogize the cor- 
poration, however, but the spirit of good fellowship and 
codperation that prevails throughout. This is true not 
only during business, but on such social occasions as this 
as well. 

The boss talked with the devil, and who can say that 
both were not better for the personal contact. The vice- 
president talked with the errand-boy and the grimy stone- 
man alike, and enjoyed himself immensely; but, perhaps, 
there is no better way to a lucid comprehension of the har- 
mony which prevailed and is so characteristic of the 
working-organization than a perusal of the events as they 
took place on the stage set for them. 

When the “ Old Man ” started to build the House of Hill 
he did what others before him failed to do — in other words, 
his methods were different. So, we started the dinner, not 
in the usual hilarious manner, but with a two-minute silent 
toast to the one who had been the center of interest on a 
similar occasion just one year ago. 

As the dinner progressed, old and new song's were played. 
The younger set had no advantage over the older members 
of the gathering in choice of songs, and all ate and sang 
with like avidity. The leader in these chorus songs was the 
present leader of the business, a man shaped after the 
ideals of Mr. Hill and in many respects like him, A. J. 
Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin was the principal speaker of the evening, 
and his discourse on organization covered the five main 
departments of the business. As expounded by him they 
are: The editorial department, the circulation depart- 
ment, the business department, the mechanical department 
and the executive department. 

Each had its mission, he said, and all must be guided 
by faith — one in the other and all in him. Equally mas- 
terful was his recitation from Kipling, upholding the inde- 
pendence of the workman. But, perhaps, his numerous 
original jokes were appreciated most. One of these was on 
himself, and is here told. 

It seems that some years ago his sons desired a donkey 
—and they got it. Some trying tryouts, however, proved 
that the poor old donkey was not capable of the required 
speed, and he was advertised for sale. One Sunday after- 
noon, after a few weeks, a prospective customer called and, 
after stating his interest, asked that he might see the 
donkey. At this request, one of the young men — who had 
been sitting on the front. veranda — opened the door and 
called, “ Father, you’re wanted.” 
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Immediately after the introduction of the next speaker, 
Mr. Low, the lights were turned off and a large, illuminated 
crayon portrait of Mr. Hill appeared at one end of the 
banquet-hall and the strains of “Auld Lang Syne” began. 
The chorus soon fairly shook the house. Mr. Low eulogized 
Mr. Hill. He told of his ambitions in a short and concise 
manner, emphasizing the things that most directly con- 
cerned those present. 

He told how Mr. Hill always paid the best wages, and 
of his efforts to make his printing-plant the cleanest and 
best place to work in, and the most helpful to all his 
employees. 

The speaker said that Mr. Hill was the first to grant 
forty-eight hours’ work per week, and that Mr. Hill was 
the first to give mechanical men a vacation with full pay. 

He told many instances of how Mr. Hill tried to make 
comfort and satisfaction paramount to both employees and 
clientéle. 

And how, all through his life, he was guided by the 
question, “Is it right?” Mr. Low told how, at the end of 
Mr. Hill’s life, he asked that we remember him, not by 
mourning him, but by ever increasing our vigor to keep 
alive the living organization which he left to us. 

The last number on the program was given by a min- 
strel troupe, composed of members of the composing-room, 
which gave a first-class selection of minstrel jokes and a 
number of songs. These songs were especially well ren- 
dered, and, with the closing chorus of “ Way Down in 
Iowa,” an evening ended, the effects of which will be felt 
for some time to come in good fellowship, better work and 
increased harmony. 

There was only one complaint, and that was the regret 
that it would be a year before the composing-room would 
conduct another dinner. 





PHILADELPHIA CRAFTSMEN HAVE BIG MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting and banquet of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen was held on 
Thursday evening, March 8, at the Hotel Bingham, on the 
Roof Winter Garden. There were a number of things 
which contributed in making this occasion one of the most 
noteworthy in the history of the club. In honor of the 
“ Great Saint Patrick,” the tables were handsomely deco- 
rated with that well-known color which is so dear to the 
heart of every true Irishman, and there were also touches 
of the hue to be seen in the archways of the Roof Garden. 

While the dinner was in progress the members and 
guests were entertained by professional cabaret singers. 
The entire party joined in on the singing of the popular 
songs. Printed song leaflets were distributed to all present, 
and the Craftsmen’s “national hymn,” “Should Auld 
Acquaintance Be Forgot,” was published in the souvenir 
programs. 

When the demi-tasse arrived, Charles W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Craftsmen, introduced Judge Charles F. Moore, 
secretary of the Bureau of Statistics, Book Paper Manu- 
facturers of New York. The judge is a very excellent and 
entertaining speaker, and his lecture, entitled “ Paper,” 
was highly instructive and interesting throughout. 

After this speech there was a rising vote of thanks 
extended to the lecturer. Then, for a short time, several 
members of the club’s “Glee” entertained with string 
music. President Smith then called the business meeting 
together 

The Board of Governors announced that it has secured 
a number of prominent speakers for future meetings, and 
plans are under way to organize some more successful 
outings like those of last year. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTER’S LINE OF SAMPLES. 


BY JULIUS LEROY. 
PH © is indeed a pleasure to pass by or enter a 
= = store and see the merchandise displayed in 
3 the windows, on the shelves and on the 
S34 ledges. The very sight of the shimmering 
silks and the soft, somber woolens fills the 
=4/ visitor or passer-by with pleasure — and a 
S| desire to buy. A well-known merchant, 
"Whose success has been very little short of 
the marvelous, said that an article was half sold when the 
customer’s eyes fell upon it. His store makes good his 
startling statement, for in it nothing is hidden. The whole 
immense stock is there before the customer, neatly and 
prominently displayed in the spacious storeroom and in 
the windows. 

The printer would do well to follow the lead of this mer- 
chant and display his goods. He can show examples of his 
product in his window, grouped about a show-card, attrac- 
tively printed, which calls attention to his ability to do 
first-class work, and that promptly. The business man, 
passing by, stops before the window, looks over the sam- 
ples therein displayed and is reminded that he stands in 
need of some item of printed matter. The samples are neat 
(no wise printer will have any other kind on display), and 
the card promises early delivery. The business man enters. 

There did not chance to be a replica of the job he 
wanted in the window, so, of course, he asked the printer 
for additional samples. Now, this printer was unlike the 
majority of printers. He did not blush, propound excuses, 
nor did he crawl under the press for a shirt-box full of 
“helter-skelter ” samples. This printer was an exception 
to the rule. He turned about to a cabinet fitted with labeled 
drawers. He pulled out one and brought forth numerous 
samples of the item the customer desired, all neatly mounted 
on dark brown photographers’ board. The effect was pleas- 
ing, for the samples appeared all the brighter and cleaner 
when contrasted with the dark mounts. 

The business man was impressed with the systematic 
method by which the printer learned his wants. He left 
a substantial order. 

The little incident here related should convince any 
printer who has the least desire to succeed of the advisa- 
bility, yes, the absolute necessity, of keeping samples, and 
of keeping them in an orderly and systematic manner. 

Many printers employ books in which to preserve sam- 
ples. This has, in most cases, proved unsatisfactory, for 
the reason that, here and there, helter-skelter throughout 
the book, letter-heads, envelopes, cards and pamphlets are 
jumbled together in a conglomerated mess that makes find- 
ing any particular specimen as difficult as locating the 
proverbial “ needle in a straw-stack.” 

Cards of a dark shade of brown or gray, sufficiently 
large to carry three or four ordinary specimens of print- 
ing, are satisfactory in every respect. The size should con- 
form, of course, to the drawer, or file, in which they are 
to be kept. No matter how frequently the cards are han- 
dled, finger-prints can not mar the samples, for the hand 
does not touch them. 

Standing against a dark outline, a sample of printing 
on white or light-colored stock shows off to increased advan- 
tage. It looks, if anything, more attractive than it really is. 

The filing cabinet serves to keep the samples in order, 
and its use stamps the printer a man of system, a char- 
acteristic that appeals strongly to the best men of business. 

It is also well for the printer to display upon the walls 
of his business office other samples of his work. These can 
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be displayed very successfully in frames. Here, too, the 
dark mats are desirable. In this connection it is not abso- 
lutely necessary for the printer to spend two or three 
dollars for a frame. Every merchant has, tucked away 
with the rubbish under his counters and in his basement, 
advertising frames that he will be glad to have the printer 
take away. Generally, these frames are without glass. 
Glass is necessary to make the samples show to best advan- 
tage and to keep them in the best possible state of preser- 
vation. The cost, however, is reasonable, yes, trifling 
indeed, as compared to the profits from new business 
secured through “showing the goods” and making the 
business office as inviting as possible to visitors. 

One printer, who arranged his exhibit on a table the 
height of the window sill, added interest to his display, 
and attracted attention to it by placing interesting exhibits 
therein from time to time. Whenever there was anything 
of interest in the community that he considered would 
prove interesting to passers-by, this printer would go after 
an exhibit of it to place in that window. On one occasion 
it was a blue-print of the architect’s plan for a new con- 
crete bridge to be built to span the wide river which ran 
through the city, and for which the people had voted bonds. 
The bridge was of vital importance to the community and 
every one was interested in it. Stopping to get a glimpse 
of what the new bridge was to be like, business men could 
not overlook the printer’s line of samples. 

At one time, a farmer, who lived near by, wounded and 
captured a large eagle. As eagles were seldom seen in that 
particular section of the country, it was, naturally, quite 
a novelty. The printer secured it from the farmer for a 
few days, had a cage constructed for it and placed it in 
his window. Every one who passed stopped to see that 
eagle. The news that the eagle “Jim Smith” had shot 
was in the printer’s window spread, and many went out 
of their way to get a glimpse of it. 

During the county fair, this printer would get speci- 
mens of big pumpkins, stalks of corn, wheat, etc., from the 
farmers who exhibited at the fair and would arrange them 
in an effective way in that window. Farmers, as a rule, 
are very proud of whatever success they achieve in tilling 
the soil, and, for the card bearing their name that will 
appear in the window with the exhibit, are glad to furnish 
the exhibit. 

That particular printer’s window was never empty. 
There was always something in it that was interesting and 
worth looking at. People soon learned this and kept an 
eye on that window. Does any one question that that 
printer’s efforts did not bring ample reward? 

Such a plan is particularly adapted to the smaller cit- 
ies, where window displays are often neglected even by the 
merchants. There may be times, of course, when the printer 
can not scure anything of special interest to attract atten- 
tion to his window, but he should then make the window 
as attractive as possible with his own products. Good sam- 
ples of printing offer as many opportunities for effective 
display as anything the merchant has at his disposal. 

Do not neglect your windows — you printers who live 
on advertising of others. 


HIS OWN MEDICINE. 


Editor — Great Scott! I'll be ruined! 
buy all those dry goods? 

Wife — Did you see that thing in your paper? 

Editor — See what? 

Wife — This paragraph about fool women spending all 
day shopping without buying anything. I’d have you know 
that I am not one of those fool women; no, indeed. 


Why did you 


























RULES FOR LETTER-WRITING 





Don’t write at all unless you have something to say; and 
having said it, stop. 


Don’t give reasons or explanations unless they are called for. 


Don’t write anything in a perfunctory way, but remember 
always that each letter or endorsement should bear the impress 
of the writer’s dignity, courtesy, and intelligence. 





Don’t hesitate to say “no” if that is the proper answer; and, 
having said it, don’t attempt to suggest an alternative aimed to 
circumvent your own “no.” 








Don’t discuss people; discuss things. 


Don’t write anything quarrelsome (it would probably not 
be signed). 


Don’t get excited; or if you do, don’t record the fact on paper. 


Don’t use long words when they can be avoided (and they 
‘generally can). 


Don’t be afraid to use the word “requisition” as a verb. 


Don’t say “shall” or “must” or “should” if you mean “will”; 
“verbal” when you mean “oral”; “amount” when you mean 
“ ° 99 «#¢¢e ” [74 . ” 

quantity”; “in reference” when you mean “with reference”; 
“in accord” when you mean “in accordance”; “hardly” when 
you mean “scarcely,” or “with the view of” when you mean 
“with a view to.” 





Don’t send a letter back unless the regulations require it. 
Originals are worth far more than copies for future reference. 





Don’t write anything that has the least semblance of inflict- 
ing a punishment or of encroaching in any other way on the 
proper prerogative of any other bureau or office. 
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This set of rules was prepared by Rear Admiral McGowan, head of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the United States Navy. It contains so many 
good ideas that it is reprinted for the benefit of INLAND PrinTER readers. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


COOPERATIVE PROMOTION OF ‘‘FOREIGN”’ 
ADVERTISING. 


No subject is quite so interesting to the progressive 
country publisher to-day as the discussion of the ways and 
means for promoting a greater use of the country press 
by the general advertisers. Codperative endeavors of one 
kind and another have been undertaken by the publishers 
of various States or by select groups of publishers of 
weeklies or small dailies, and the successes that have been 
attained should be a most profitable study. 

Competent authorities state that foreign advertising 
offers an unlimited field for exploitation by the country 
weekly and small daily, and that it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the average country weekly may build up 
its income from this source to $4,000 or $5,000 a year. 
Country publishers who do not have that much gross in- 
come from advertising of all kinds hesitate to believe that 
any such development is possible, but a consideration of 
the enormous amount now spent by the general advertis- 
ers in the magazines and the large dailies, coupled with 
the admittedly greater efficiency of the small paper, should 
remove all doubt of the great amount of income possible 
from this source. It is estimated that there is $50,000,000 
worth of business that could be attracted to the country 
papers if conditions were favorable, and if this amount 
was divided among ten or twelve thousand papers, the 
average amount each would receive would be between $4,000 
and $5,000. 

But before this amount can be realized a great deal of 
educational work is necessary. The general advertiser and 
his agent must be educated to the efficiency of the country 
newspaper, and the country newspaper man must be edu- 
cated to realize the importance of making the advertising 
which he sells efficient. And right here is where codp- 
erative effort is most necessary in enlisting the efforts of 
all publishers in a campaign for such improved business 
methods that the general advertiser will not have the 
many obstacles to overcome that he now meets in planning 
an advertising campaign in the country press. 

Several codperative endeavors have been undertaken in 
the past with the purpose of soliciting advertising for the 
country papers. These have failed, largely for the reason 
that the work among the publishers themselves was neg- 
lected. In a general way, it may be said that the general 
advertisers are to-day more nearly ready to give this busi- 
ness than the country papers are in a position to receive 
it, and the successful codperative efforts have been those 
that in one way or another have recognized this fact. But 
these points will become clearer as we study the experience 
of various States. , 
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If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Washington Newspaper Association. 


The Washington Newspaper Association claims to be 
the greatest advertising medium in the country. An appli- 
cant for membership pledges himself to keep such circu- 
lation data as will permit an audit by the association, to 
gather data and make such reports as the association may 
require, to refuse any foreign advertising at less than the 
association rate, and to answer correspondence promptly. 
When the association was first organized the dues were 
from $1 to $2 per month, according to circulation, but now 
that the business is established, it is purely codperative. 
The association gets the business, pays its expenses, and 
the profits are divided on the basis of circulation. The 
advertising space of all the papers belonging to the asso- 
ciation is sold in a unit at the flat rate of 1% cents per 
hundred circulation. For the convenience of advertisers, 
however, the papers are classified into the “ dairy zone,” 
the “ wheat zone” and the “ orchard zone,” but an adver- 
tiser must use all the papers in the zone or zones that he 
selects. Dealer service is provided for by having the mer- 
chants sign pledges agreeing to put in window displays 
and to talk up the goods during a campaign. The local 
publisher is on the job to see that the merchant lives up 
to his agreement. That the organization has done a very 
large volume of business may be judged from the fact that 
it spent $12,000 for advertising last year, and its total 
expenses were around $35,000. 

The association includes about one hundred papers, 
being about one-third of those published in the State. The 
policy is to take only the livest and most influential papers, 
but in some instances competitors are admitted. The asso- 
ciation has definite laws, and if they are not obeyed the 
lawbreaker is eliminated. The members of the association 
are enthusiastic about its success, and there are no “ kicks ” 
except from a few small publishers who think that the rate 
of 1% cents per inch flat per hundred is not high enough. 

In addition to the business of handling the advertising 
orders, providing plates, checking, etc., the central office 
also does collecting and is planning on a codperative stereo- 
typing plant, codperative buying and a codperative circu- 
lation department, and aims to help members generally 
with business problems. The central office also has a 
“ make-it-pay bureau,” designed to help the merchant in 
the small town with his merchandising problems. 

Mr. E. B. Troxell, executive secretary of the association, 
says: “ The association idea is the great new idea in mod- 
ern advertising and merchandising. If the papers will only 
combine and stick together they can make more money than 
they ever dreamed of making before. We would like to see 
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the small paper in every State have as good an organiza- 
tion as we have. It would mean more money for all. And 
we are ready to help in every way we can.” 


Illinois Select Newspaper Association. 

The initiative and energy of Fred P. Thompson, of 
Fairbury, Illinois, is responsible for the organization and 
success of the Illinois Select Newspaper Association, com- 
prising about sixty of the best papers of that State. 

As the name suggests, its membership is controlled from 
within, and is limited to “ home-print ” papers of recognized 
standing, the publishers of which agree: To make none 
but true statements of circulation; to maintain advertis- 
ing rates as published; to oppose free publicity and codp- 
erate in an intelligent manner with advertisers, and to 
reject fraudulent or questionable advertising. 

The association is financed by dues of $5 a year and 
fifteen per cent commission on new business that does not 
come through agencies or representatives. The latter 
arises through the new work which the association is 
undertaking of handling new business by the “ easy way ” 
of one order for the entire list, placed with the secretary. 
To this extent the association will do what may be termed 
agency work. 

The association, so far, has devoted itself to doing pro- 
motional work, advertising the association to the agencies 
and the advertisers. Besides considerable direct advertis- 
ing, the association papers have run advertisements in their 
own papers setting forth the advantages of the association, 
and these advertisements also are mailed to advertisers. 

It is easy to see from the circulars at hand that the 
secretary has devoted considerable time and effort to get- 
ting the members to codperate with national advertisers, 
to interesting the local merchants in the big advertising 
game and to making the membership of the association the 
“ best-working bunch of newspapers in the United States.” 

In addition to getting the association organized, getting 
the members working and getting recognition from the 
agencies and advertisers, this select list is taking up other 
constructive work. “ We are now making a study of our 
selling territories,” says the secretary. “In instances 
where advertisers sign up contracts in advance or assure 
us of sufficient business we make territorial surveys, we 
help to line up local dealers, giving them the same service 
(on a smaller basis) that they receive from the large metro- 
politan papers. It is the powerful wedge that connects the 
advertiser with us. 

“ Another feature is the providing of a speaker at vari- 
ous meetings of manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers. 
The agricultural publishers, trade journals and other na- 
tional publishers’ associations have been doing this suc- 
cessfully for some time. It is a very easy matter to offer 
a speaker, and in a ten or fifteen minute address you put 
your argument over and establish a better mutual feeling.” 

The association is only beginning to handle advertising 
for the entire list, its principal work having been in adver- 
tising the advantages of this list, but leaving the individual 
publisher to close his own advertising contracts with the 
agencies and advertisers. In this respect it differs radi- 
cally from the Washington association, where the entire 
list is handled as though one publication. Washington can 
point to a definite amount of business transacted by the 
association, while in Illinois the results have been general. 
Yet there is ample evidence that the Illinois list is a marked 
success, that the members are well satisfied, and that the 
projected raising of membership dues means greater exten- 
sion of its work. 
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Iowa Press Association. 


Both of the associations before mentioned are “ select,” 
though only one is so named. The Iowa Press Association 
is open to every publisher of the State. It makes no attempt 
to handle advertising, but promotes advertising for all of 
them, and does many other things which are for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 

The dues of the association are $10 per year for papers 
in towns of over 1,000 population, and $5 per year for 
papers in towns of under 1,000, except that if the circula- 
tion is over 1,000, fifty cents per hundred additional is 
charged. The association has a membership of about 400 
— about half the publishers in the State. 

With the funds thus provided, the association is enabled 
to hire a practical and enthusiastic newspaper man, Mr. 
G. L. Caswell, of the Dennison Bulletin, and pay him for 
part of his time, and for clerk-hire and expenses. 

The association’s work is largely educational, standard- 
izing prices and business methods, promoting the main- 
tenance of advertising rates for foreign advertising, 
advertising the benefits of the Iowa papers to foreign 
advertisers, making collections from slow-paying agencies, 
conducting a clearing house of information, and promoting 
county organizations of all papers, regardless of member- 
ship in the state organization. Instead of picking and 
choosing among competitors, the association seeks to har- 
monize them, make them work together and treat each 
other as friends and not enemies. In some cases the field 
secretary has worked for consolidations to benefit the field, 
regardless of whether all the publishers concerned were 
members. 

While the association has not worked primarily for 
advertising benefits, yet Mr. Caswell has issued some strik- 
ing circulars loaded with telling arguments of why the 
national advertiser should use the Iowa papers, and it was 
while attempting to do this promotional work that Mr. 
Caswell became convinced that the big task of bringing 
the country publisher and the general advertiser together 
hinged first of all on educational work among the country 
publishers. Mr. Caswell went to great trouble to compile 
the rates and circulations of the Iowa papers to submit 
to the agencies, only to find that a few rate-cutters de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of the whole list. When he began 
his work only a limited number of papers in Iowa had 
printed rate-cards, and some publishers did not even 
remember the rate they had quoted to the association. I 
cite these things not to embarrass the Iowa newspaper 
men — for there are none who rank above them — but as 
an argument for the form of organization of, and the work 
being done by, the Iowa Press Association. “ Select lists ” 
have their advantages, but their great disadvantage is that 
they leave to his own devices the publisher who, through 
his own lack of business methods, is working great injury 
to the country newspaper business as a whole. The “ Iowa 
idea” is to convert the erring brother from his harmful 
practices and so raise the standard of business practice 
as to make clear and easy the business route between the 
advertiser and the publisher. 

As an incentive to rate maintenance, Mr. Caswell has 
instituted within the association a “ Blue Ribbon List,” 
listing in which is obtained by the publisher signing an 
honor pledge that his advertising rate is as given, and that 
he “ will not under any circumstances give a lesser rate to 
any advertising agent without first notifying the secre- 
tary of the I. P. A. to change the rate-card.” This honor 
pledge has absolutely done away with rate-cutting, and the 
secretary is in a position to assure agencies that they can 
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do business on the first letter with full confidence that the 
rate cited is the best obtainable. There are about 200 
papers now on the “ Blue Ribbon List.” 


Kansas Central Advertising Bureau. 


No movement for attracting general advertising into 
the country papers was ever started with quite the large 
vision as that which characterized the formation of the 
Kansas Central Advertising Bureau a year or more ago. 
During January the Bureau decided to discontinue business 
and divide the funds remaining among the subscribers. 
The Bureau did not succeed in closing a single contract for 
advertising. 

I have several letters from Kansas in which there is a 
marked divergence of views as to the cause of the failure, 
but, at this distance, it appears to me that the cause of the 
failure is not local to Kansas. Here was an attempt to 
weld about 700 country publishers into a great merchandis- 
ing organization — not an impossibility some day, we hope 
—but vain without first doing the educational work in 
business methods, maintaining of rate-cards and the neces- 
sary codperation in getting distribution for advertised 
goods. 

Texas Press Advertising Bureau. 


The Texas Press Advertising Bureau was organized 
over a year ago within the Texas Press Association, and 
comprises about 100 papers. Its dues are fifty cents per 
month for weekly papers and $1 per month for dailies. 
Fifteen per cent commission is charged on business placed 
through the bureau. 

The bureau was organized to exploit the field, get busi- 
ness from companies already handling general advertising, 
and also to handle advertising orders as an agency. Ac- 
cording to a circular issued in January, the bureau “has 
not accomplished what the manager desired to do — not 
at all; we have found the sledding harder than expected.” 
Most of the members have received a fair amount of busi- 
ness, but there is a certain dissatisfaction among the pub- 
lishers of smaller papers, because they were left out when 
the customer picked the list of papers he wished to use. 
That the bureau has not been fairly treated by its mem- 
bers is somewhat too gently and diplomatically stated by 
Manager Sam P. Harben when he says: “ Securing for- 
eign advertising is a hard game, we have found, and the 
thrifty prices made by some of our members have worked 
against us.” 

There is no reason why the Texas Press Advertising 
Bureau should not yet succeed, but its lack of marked suc- 
cess illustrates how difficulties are met at every turn when 
an attempt is made to graft a business organization of 
publishers upon an older association, principally social. 
The attempt to solve this problem has been a most difficult 
one in several of the States. 


Nebraska Press Association. 


“ Recognizing the fact that present conditions are such 
as to make more effective codperation between individual 
publishers not only desirable, but imperatively necessary 
if the business is to retain its present standing and keep 
pace with progress in other lines of industry,” as President 
Clark Perkins puts it, the Nebraska Press Association has, 
after some difficulty, reorganized along the same lines as 
the Iowa Association. Dues, which were formerly $2 per 
year, have been raised to $5 and $10 per year, according 
to population. There was a division of opinion, however, 
between the members who desired to retain the dues at $2 
and those who believed that “if farmers find it profitable 
to employ county agents, and commercial clubs community- 
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interest experts, the newspaper business of Nebraska might 
be improved by a competent field secretary,” and for that 
reason payment under the field-secretary plan is optional. 
This compromise appears to have been the best under the 
circumstances, and the Nebraska Press Association is no 
doubt entering upon a larger field of usefulness. 


Minnesota Editorial Association. 


Regarding the Minnesota Association, the writer can, 
of course, speak with full knowledge and entire freedom. 
Here opinion has been pretty evenly divided between form- 
ing a select list or having the present large and enthusiastic 
association undertake business-extension work. Action has 
been delayed through two years of watching the experi- 
ments in other States and in studying the probable local 
effect of various suggestions. At the February meeting 
it was decided to try out a “ Guaranteed List,” organized 
within the association and under the control of the asso- 
ciation, to which all members would be eligible by com- 
plying with the conditions. 

The plan is best described in the words of the motion 
under which it was established: 

That the Executive Committee be authorized and empowered to estab- 
lish and formulate rules for the conduct of a Minnesota Guaranteed 
List of the newspapers represented in the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion, and to employ a field secretary to promote the interests of such 
Guaranteed List and do: general educational work among all the news- 
papers of the State. 

That any newspaper represented in the Association may become a 
member of the Guaranteed List by complying with the following condi- 
tions, and such further rules as the Executive Committee shall formulate: 

1. Pay into the treasury of the Association additional dues as follows: 

Weeklies up to 1,000 circulation, $10 per year, and 50 cents per 100 
for additional circulation over 1,000. 

Dailies up to 1,000 circulation, $25 per year, and $1 per 100 for addi- 
tional circulation over 1,000. This is to include also the dues for the 
weekly or semi-weekly issue. 

2. Publish an advertising rate-card and sign an honor pledge to 
maintain same. 

8. Submit such circulation proof as shall be equivalent to an A. B. C. 
audit. 

4. Adopt an advertising rate-card conformable to a uniform mini- 
mum established by the Executive Committee. 

5. Designate whether newspaper is all 
“* patent insides.”’ 

It is further stipulated that the expenses of the Guaranteed List shall 
in no case exceed the total amount subscribed by the members of such 
Guaranteed List. 

It will be noted that the Minnesota publishers will not 
attempt to conduct an advertising agency or solicit busi- 
ness directly, but will devote themselves to establishing the 
papers of the Guaranteed List on such a basis that they 
can command business through the regular channels, and 
to doing such educational work as shall assist as many 
papers as possible to qualify for the Guaranteed List. It 
is an adaptation of the Iowa idea. 

The Guaranteed List is now being organized, and the 
field secretary has tentatively been selected. The plan will 
be thoroughly tested out and, if found impracticable, a 
select list will be organized independently. 


The Wisconsin Daily League. 

The publishers of small city dailies have been much 
more successful in organizing themselves into business 
associations than have the publishers of country weeklies 
—the daily publishers are, of course, more experienced 
business men and there are fewer of them, which permits 
of a closer-knit organization. 

The Wisconsin Daily League has been in existence for 
eight years and has built up a profitable business. It in- 
cludes twenty-seven of the leading small city dailies of 
Wisconsin, and there are no competitors on the list, except 
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that in one city an evening and a morning daily are both 
members. The dues vary, according to circulation, from 
$1 to $4 per month, and the association also realizes fifteen 
per cent commission on business handled through the sec- 
retary’s office. 

The members are well pleased with the work which the 
league is doing. A special representative is employed, 
and the advantages of this list are systematically pre- 
sented to advertisers. The papers are getting a big and 
profitable business, and getting it because of the service 
they render to advertisers. In connection with service, 
especial mention should be made of the graphic commer- 
cial surveys which each paper has made of its field for the 
benefit of the general advertiser. 

H. H. Bliss, of the Janesville Gazette, is the secretary of 
the league. 


The Select List of Ohio Daily Newspapers. 


The Ohio Select List is another successful organization 
of daily newspapers for business purposes only. It is a 
closely knit business organization and does not admit com- 
petitors. It employs a special representative with offices 
in Chicago and New York. A very large volume of business 
is handled. 
From its published pamphlet we learn the following: 


THE OHIO SELECT LIST DOES NOT 

Cut rates. 

Waive composition charge. 

Run free reading-notices. 

Accept contracts giving “ privilege of renewal on same terms.” 

Allow agency commission to those not entitled to it. 

Extend credit promiscuously. 

Exchange space for stock certificates. 

Give space or cash rebates. 

Donate free space to motion-picture manufacturers. 

THE OHIO SELECT LIST DOES 

Believe in and use the flat rate. 

Encourage and take a helpful part in any business-like sales-plan 
coéperation involving space in its columns. 

Believe in, and most of its members belong to the Audit Bureau of 
Cireulations, the supreme court of circulation information. 

Pay attention to positive “‘ requests,’’ renders correct bills, furnishes 
checking copies promptly, and in all other ways gives true “ service.” 

Assist salesmen for advertisers with routes, introductions, trade infor- 


mation, etc. 





Conclusions and Remarks. 


Every State in the Union needs a good working organ- 
ization of publishers, devoted to developing general adver- 
tising and to removing the obstacles that now obstruct the 
easy path between the general advertiser and the country 
publisher. 

The biggest obstruction there is to-day is rate-cutting. 
A reputable advertising agent once told me that ninety per 
cent — no, ninety-nine per cent—of the country papers 
would cut their rates. I know that he was grossly exag- 
gerating, and that a reversal of the percentage would be 
about correct, but it is easy to understand that when an 
agent finds one paper out of a list of 100 that. cuts its 
rate he becomes uneasy regarding the whole list. In order 
to protect his own business, the agent must protect his 
client, and he is going to save himself from a suspicion of 
bad faith by avoiding the country newspaper field unless 
he can do business on a one-price basis. Price mainte- 
nance must be absolute, not relative, and I know of no way 
in which it can be accomplished other than by an organiza- 
tion with disciplinary powers. Whether the organization 
be a “ select list,” a “ blue-ribbon list,” a “ guaranteed list ” 
or a “central bureau,” its first business is to see that each 
and every member has an absolutely dependable rate. Then 
the difficulties connected with service, circulation state- 
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ments, checking copies, prompt bills and dealer codperation 
can be taken up — and all these things are matters of edu- 
cation. In connection with this educational work comes a 
difference of method between the various associations, 
which also reflects difference of opinion between various 
publishers. Some believe that a central association can do 
its best work by limiting itself to the more progressive pub- 
lishers, leaving the lagging publishers to learn from expe- 
rience how much they are missing, while others believe that 
the central association should devote itself to educational 
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Journal Quick Print, Oakes, N. D. 


Effective full-page advertisement from Oakes (N. D.) Journal. Note 
symmetrical arrangement of panels and illustrations, which orderly 
arrangement is very pleasing to the eye. 


work wherever it is needed, as the Iowa association does. 
Forty-nine publishers were polled on this question recently, 
and twenty-four voted for a close corporation and twenty- 
five for the wide-open plan. Excellent samples of the two 
plans are found in examples heretofore cited, but any wide- 
open organization which attempts to handle any specific 
business, like placing advertising with its members, and 
any organization which attempts to handle business with- 
out limit to its membership, appears to be foredoomed to 
failure. 

The problem of just what form of organization is best 
is peculiar to each State, but it would appear from the 
samples heretofore given that some form would be found 
which would be adapted to every State. The secretaries 
of all the States now organized would be happy to assist 
other States in organizing, for all realize that there are 
actually millions of dollars’ worth of business that the 
country newspapers can get by going after it in the right 
kind of a way, and that the solution of the problem in one 
State helps the situation in every other State. Solution of 
such problems can not be obtained except by codperation. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 

Troy Daily News, Troy, Ohio.— The make-up of your first page is 
very good, and presswork is satisfactory. 

The Opheim Observer, Opheim, Montana.— Your paper is nicely made 
up and the advertisements are well handled in every way. We regret 
that a small advertisement is allowed to mar the appearance of your 
otherwise nice first page. 

The County Review, Riverhead, New York.— Good make-up is the 
outstanding feature of your paper. We believe if your rollers were 
sponged, presswork would be better, but the best plan is to get new roll- 
ers. Advertisements are effectively displayed and arranged. 

La Plata Home Press, La Plata, Missouri— Your paper is well 
printed, made up in an orderly manner, and the advertisements are 
nicely displayed and arranged. In fact, from every standpoint, amount 
and character of news considered, too, your paper is fully up to stand- 
ard and manifestly an asset to the community. 


CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— The large “Cole's” 
advertisement is nicely arranged, and the type used for display, a light- 
tone letter, is just the thing in view of the fact that the advertisement 
is of the firm’s ‘Annual White Sale.’’ Your first-page make-up is sym- 
metrical, pleasing and interesting. It is reproduced. 


Fort Plain Standard, Fort Plain, New York.— The clean, sharp print 
on your paper should be a source of gratification to you. We would pre- 
fer to see a few large twenty-four-point headings on the first page, for 
the purpose of making the paper appear more interesting. It is too 
“flat” as it stands — too much like the page of a book. 

The Lamure Echo, Lamure, North Dakota.— Your special ‘‘Appre- 
ciation Week ’’ issue is an exceptionally fine one, all the details of its 
production being satisfactorily handled. You did exceptionally well in 
the printing of half-tones on news stock, and we note that your press- 
man exercised good judgment in carrying very little ink. 
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Delightfully interesting and pleasing first-page make-up of the Manhat- 
tan (Kan.) Nationalist. By Charles W. Hodson. 


Valentine Democrat, Valentine, Nebraska.— Presswork is especially 
good on the copy of your paper sent us. The first page is nicely made 
up, but would appear more interesting if you could arrange to have a 
two-column headed article at the top of the two center columns. It could 
be a news-heading, or a box-heading over some special article or depart- 
ment. Advertisements are uniformly well set. 

Roy A. Bast, Oakes, North Dakota.—The page advertisement-circular, 
designed by your composing-room force for the Palace Clothing House, 
is both neat and effective. We admire, especially, the symmetrical 
arrangement of the panels and of the illustrations, and the use of two- 
line prices. We are reproducing it herewith as an example of the pleas- 
ing results obtained when horizontal balance is correct. 
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The Morris Tribune, Morris, Minnesota.— You have reason to feel 
proud, if you do, of the make-up of your paper. We admire the arrange- 
ment of cuts and headings on the first page, reproduced herewith, and 
the handling of the advertisements on the inside pages. We do not 
admire the condensed block-letter used for display in many of the adver- 
tisements, and would prefer to see the Cheltenham Bold, an especially 
good display letter, used throughout. The advertisement for the Morris 
City Mills, in your issue of January 19, is very poorly displayed, and 
violates almost every rule of good advertisement display and composi- 
tion. The types are extremely inharmonious, the largest display line 


THE MORRIS TRIBUNE 
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The orderly arrangement of stories and illustrations on the first page 
of a newspaper, as is here done, is very pleasing. The page would be 
better from the standpoint of balance if the large cut had been placed at 
the top and the small one at the bottom. 


is in the center of the design, violating, with the almost equal size of the 
panels or divisions of the advertisement, the principle of proportion. 
The main display line in every advertisement should be at or near the 
top, not only for the purpose of balancing the advertisement, but also 
that the eye of the reader will be directed near the point where reading 
begins, so that no important points above will be overlooked. 


Warsaw Union, Warsaw, Indiana.— Your paper appears to be ably 
edited, and is well handled from a mechanical standpoint as well. We 
believe the appearance would be better if less ink were carried. The 
advertisements are especially well handled, both as regards display and 
arrangement, but we would prefer to see plain rule borders used instead 
of the decorative borders which surround a number of the advertisements. 

The Carnegie Union, Carnegie, Pennsylvania.— In general appear- 
ance, your paper is very good. We note that many letters of the body- 
type are filled up and print poorly. This is caused by one of two things: 
the type has not been properly washed after previous runs and has 
become filled up with hardened ink, or the ink used is contaminated with 
foreign substances. We do not admire the use of two styles of body- 
type in a paper. Advertisements, as a rule, are well set, but we do not 
admire the decorative borders used quite frequently around them. Plain 
rules are in all ways best, and, for the size of advertisements run in 
your paper, four-point rules would be better than six-point. 

The Rochelle Independent, Rochelle, Illinois— We compliment you on 
the clean presswork, the well-set advertisements and the manner in 
which the news is handled in your paper. Make-up could be improved 
by following the pyramid style, which is illustrated by contrast on these 
pages. In your issue of March 8, the Paige advertisement should have 
been in the lower right-hand corner, the small Marguerite Clark adver- 
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tisement alongside it in the lower left-hand corner, the reading-matter 
to run in the first column and at the top, where it would be most con- 
venient to the reader. Nothing is gained by placing an advertisement in 
the way of a reader’s desires and where it will interrupt him in the 
reading of the text. An advertisement is much more likely to be read 
with effect if it is done after the text of the page is read. 

Morgan County Democrat, McConnellsville, Ohio.— We admire your 
paper. It is interesting and well made up. The presswork is fully up 
to standard of papers of its class and printed under the same condi- 
tions as regards paper and presses. 
variety of borders used, and believe you would be better satisfied with 
the appearance of the paper if you used four-point rules consistently 
around the advertisements. 

The Roundup Tribune, Roundup, Montana. 
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Cutting the reading-matter of a page up into groups, as here done, is 


displeasing to the eye and disconnecting to the mind of the reader. The 


pyramid style illustrated alongside is preferable. 


your paper is a revelation — we did not imagine such good work could 


be done with the ordinary newspaper form on news-print stock. It is 
as clean and sharp as a book. It has the added advantages of being 
well made up, and the advertisement composition is above reproach. 
The large amount of snappily written news should make the paper very 
You can feel very proud of your publication. 


Salem Standard and Jerseyman, Salem, New Jersey.— You publish 
an interesting paper, and it is exceptionally well printed. The inside 
pages would be more pleasing if you had not been compelled to use such 
a large variety of styles of display type. The appearance of the paper 
is better, and the advertisements can be set with greater speed, when a 
uniform style of display type is used throughout. It stands to reason 
that if one has ten small fonts of ten different styles of twenty-four- 
point display type, he will run short on certain letters frequently and 
have to set lines over, or pull sorts from standing jobs and advertise- 
ments. If, instead of a number of faces of twenty-four point, he has 
an equal number of fonts of one style, he does not have to do the sort- 
pulling and resetting that he would otherwise. The cartoon contest 
engaged in by pupils of the public schools was quite a “stunt,” as you 
state. For the benefit of our readers, we will state that the school 
children furnished the cartoons for a prize and that one was reproduced 
in miniature and printed from zine etchings at either end of the head- 
line on the first page of each issue of the paper. Others might adapt 
this idea for the purpose of creating greater interest in their papers. 

MITCHELL PRINTING CoMPANY, Robstown, Texas.— The first page of 
the Reporter is well balanced, but we do not like to see the page cut up 


popular with its readers. 
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We do not like to see such a large 















with boxed items. When items on a page are surrounded by a compara- 
tively strong border, they should be placed in the corner, or at top or 
bottom, where they will not interfere with the other matter. Presswork 
is very poor, and we suggest that you make strenuous efforts to overcome 
that fault. At this distance, it seems that the main trouble is with ink 
that is too soft and with rollers that are too hard. 

The Advocate, Lonaconing, Maryland.— Presswork is very poor; in 
some places so much ink is carried the letters and cuts are filled up, 
whereas, in others, there is not hardly enough to enable the reader to 
distinguish the letters. Manifestly, the fountain is not properly set, 
and then, too, the rollers used may be old and hard, accentuating the 
difficulty. Most of the advertisements in the copy sent us are well set, 
but in the page display for Eisenberg Brothers, in the issue of Novem- 
ber 28, the lines of display are too nearly the same size. 
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A rearrangement of the page shown alongside in the most approved 
style of the day, the pyramid style, which is followed by all the leading 
newspapers of the country. 





The Tarkio Advance, Tarkio, Missouri.— The Advance is well made 
up and satisfactorily printed. We note a tendency to overdisplay in the 
advertisements, though some are exceptionally good. The use of larger 
sizes of type than necessary in some cases causes an effect of congestion, 
which is uninviting to the eye and makes them rather difficult to com- 
prehend. Consistent use of plain rule borders around the advertisements 
would make the pages more pleasing to the eye. We like the way your 
paper is edited, the local field apparently being thoroughly covered. 

Steelton American, Steelton, Pennsylvania.— We regret that you saw 
fit to use plate-matter and type-matter on the. first page of your issue 
of February 2. The fact that the type-faces do not match, and that the 
plate prints “‘ blacker,” together with the use of bank statements set in 
six-point on that page, makes it appear very unsatisfactory. One size 
and style of body-type only should be used on the first page of any paper 
if uniformity and the most pleasing appearance is desired. Plain rule 
borders would be preferable to the swastika border and the other deco- 
rative job border you use so frequently around advertisements. 

THE Springfield (Mo.) Republican issued a special automobile section 
to its issue of Sunday, February 18, which was exceptionally well handled 
from every standpoint. The large amount of advertising secured was 
due in part, of course, to the fact that the paper came out a few days 
in advance of the opening of the local auto show. Advertisements were 


all effectively displayed and nicely arranged. The illustrative first page 
of the section was well made up, along with the necessary lettering, of 
an illustration showing a family on an outing in their car. 
whet the appetite of the most confirmed “‘ 


It would 


stay-at-home ” individual. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer 


Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in our 


catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


‘Color and Its Distribution in Printing — How to 
Estimate Ink.”’ 


This book, by E. C. Andrews, author of “ Color and 
Its Application to Printing,” was announced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for November, 1916. At that time it 
was stated that advance orders would be accepted at $5, 
and that the regular sales price would be $10. This price 
was considered necessary owing to the large number of 
colored plates. Upon the completion of the book, how- 
ever, it was found that the cost was considerably less than 
estimated, due to the codperation of the various houses 
contributing thereto, and in order to place the book within 
the reach of a wider range of readers it has been decided 
to continue the price of $5 on future orders. 


‘*Short History of English Printing.’’ 


Printing craftsmen worthy of the name are interested 
in the history as well as the technic of their craft. Not 
satisfied with a knowledge of it and its mediums in the pres- 
ent stage of development, and in its technical side, they like 
to delve in the chronology of its development from the first 
use of movable types. They want to know more about the 
men responsible for its rise from crudity to a point where 
few trades or businesses can boast of equal advancement. 

Much of the development of the art of printing has been 
accomplished under English influences, and a study of the 
history of English printing and the problems and work of 
such men as Caxton and his contemporaries, Wynken de 
Worde, Thomas Berthelet, John Day and his contempo- 
raries, and other men made famous through achievement 
in the industry in later years, is instructive and absorbing. 

Such a book is the title of this review. It is replete in 
detail of the growth of the art from the year 1476 to 1900. 

An especially interesting chapter is that one entitled 
“ Provincial Presses of the Sixteenth Century.” 

“Short History of English Printing,” by Henry R. 
Plomer. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 
city. Price, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents extra. May be 
secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


A History of Paper Manufacturing in the 
United States. 

In his preface the author states: ‘ Many books have 
been written concerning the purely technical sides of paper- 
making and much about the origin and history of the craft 
among the peoples of the Old World. There have also been 
considerable accounts of special features of it in this coun- 
try; descriptions of individual mills; sketches of manu- 
facturers, inventors and scientists; considerations of the 
introduction and improvement of new methods, new mate- 
rials and new machinery and their influence; records of 
organizations, and so on. All this latter, however — 


though wholly admirable, interesting and valuable in itself 
—has been of a desultory and disconnected character: 
mainly chapters in books, magazines and newspapers; 
papers read before business associations, conventions and 
societies; addresses and discussions in legislative bodies, 
and essays and treatises in scientific periodicals. , 
This history covers the field differently. It is the only 
attempt that has been made to bring into one complete, 
compact narrative all the material facts relating to the 
industry and to present in an exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive manner, on the purely historical side, the annals of 
this branch of manufacturing, from the erecting of the 
first mill in Philadelphia in 1690 to the opening years of 
the twentieth century.” 

The book is an interesting one and, as the author states, 
carries the reader from the building of the first paper- 
mill, through the development of the process to the intro- 
duction of machinery in its manufacture and down to the 
twentieth century. 

Men, equipment and methods identified with the manu- 
facture of paper in the United States are given much 
attention. Many illustrations embellish and make the text 
more interesting. 

The book is thoroughly indexed, a feature which makes 
it particularly valuable for reference. There are 352 pages, 
5% by 8% inches, printed from a readable size of type, and 
the book is bound in boards, covered with imitation leather, 
and stamped with gold. 

“History of Paper Manufacturing in the United States,” 
by Lyman Horace Weeks. Published by The Lockwood 
Trade Journal Company, New York city. Price, $3.00; 
postage, 10 cents extra. May be secured through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


‘* Paper —Its History, Sources and Manufacture.”’ 


There was a time in the commercial history of the 
world when paper was not considered a commodity. At 
that time its production was limited to a few chosen local- 
ities and the various processes of its manufacture were 
held as trade secrets by the workers. In fact, in some of 
the early paper-mills the employees were bonded and sworn 
to secrecy —a working condition which was recognized 
and permitted by law. In those early days of printing, 
workers in the craft knew little or nothing at all of the 
manner of fabricating a sheet of paper. They were doubt- 
less content with the knowledge that applied to their own 
craft, hence, in early times, hand-books, or manuals, relat- 
ing to the manufacture of goods or the production of raw 
materials, were limited in number. 

In the present day the progress in manufactures may 
be judged to some degree by the extent of the bibliography 
of the particular line of trade or manufacture. The vari- 
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ous branches of the printing-crafts are abundantly sup- 
plied with books on the subjects relating to materials used 
in the trade. Many of them are too technical for the lay 
reader, hence are not fully understood or fail to interest 
the general reader. This restriction, however, can not be 
applied to the latest book on the subject of paper manu- 
facture. This book, entitled “ Paper,” is written with a 
view to acquainting the general reader with a full under- 
standing of how raw material is converted into paper. 
The writer goes further than this. He gives an excellent 
history of the introduction of the early forms of crude 
paper from the East, together with matter relating to the 
making of paper in England and the Continent in early 
times. The explanations are accompanied with illustra- 
tions, making the matter very concise. Some of the plates 
are copied from old copperplate prints that show the early 
methods of preparation of raw material in papermaking, 
and which enable the reader to grasp more easily the rea- 
son for the more intricate methods in the handling of raw 
materials in modern papermaking. The writer, Harry A. 
Maddox, has contributed many articles on paper to the 
technical press and is, for this reason, quite as well known 
in America as in England and on the Continent. 

The book contains 160 pages, has a generous word- 
index, and contains nearly thirty half-tone illustrations. 
The book is neatly printed and is bound in English cloth. 

“ Paper — Its History, Sources and Manufacture,” by 
Harry A. Maddox. Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York city. Price, 85 cents; postage, 10 cents extra. 
May be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘*Trade-Mark Advertising as an Investment.”’ 


This contribution to the literature of advertising is 
from the pen of Arthur Acheson, for over twenty-five years 
a writer and seller of advertising. Mr. Acheson presents 
in this volume matter which he has used in slightly differ- 
ent form in soliciting business from advertisers. In his 
foreword he states that “ the theory here presented regard- 
ing trade-mark advertising is not dependent upon the use 
of any one medium, but is applicable in some measure to 
all mediums. It is particularly applicable to those which 
reach the whole family frequently, thus giving the inval- 
uable element of contagion by bringing the message to 
their common knowledge. Whatever medium may be used, 
however, the message is the thing — the message that gets 
across. It is not what the advertiser puts into his adver- 
tisement that counts, it is what the average reader takes 
out of it.” 

In his opening chapter, Mr. Acheson says that “ success 
in trade-mark advertising consists in establishing a large 
market for a branded product, and, at the same time, in 
eliminating or minimizing sales expense by making its 
purchase habitual; it is not obtained merely by forcing 
large temporary sales. To neglect or ignorance of this 
fact is due the majority of the failures that have been 
made in trade-mark advertising.” 

“Trade-Mark Advertising as An Investment,” by 
Arthur Acheson. Published by The New York Evening 
Post Company, New York city. Forty-six pages; price, $1. 


‘*The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America.”’ 


Librarians, printers and others interested in the history 
and production of books would find much of interest in 
Volume XI, No. 1, of “ The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America,” which contains, in addition to several 
articles, numerous references to works on the subject of 
books from various angles. 
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“The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica ” are published quarterly by the Bibliographical Society 
of America, which was founded in 1904 for the promotion 
of bibliographic research and the printing of bibliographic 
publications. The articles which have appeared in the ten 


_ volumes of the “ papers ” already issued are papers read at 


the meetings of the society. 

The “ papers ” are printed on buff eggshell stock, deckle- 
edged, and are bound in double-thick cover-stock. No. 1, 
Volume XI, the latest from the press, contains forty pages 
and several unnumbered plates showing reproductions of 
old-time books. 

“The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica,” Volume XI, No. 1. Published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $1. 


Export Trade Directory. 


From the Johnston Export Publishing Company, 17 
Battery place, New York city, we have received a copy of 
the Export Trade Directory for 1917-1918, compiled under 
the supervision of B. Olney Hough, editor of the American 
Exporter. This directory is of interest principally to man- 
ufacturers engaged in, or to those seeking information 
regarding, export trade. It has been greatly enlarged, 
comprising 536 pages, as contrasted with only 369 pages 
in the last edition. It includes important lists of the vari- 
ous branches connected with the export trade, for example, 
the large banking-houses making a specialty of dealing in 
foreign exchange, buying manufacturers’ drafts, etc., all 
of which will be found of great value by every exporter. 

Some of the classifications are: Export Merchants in 
the United States; Manufacturers’ Export Agents, Man- 
agers of Export Departments and Export Brokers; Foreign 
Exchange Brokers; Foreign Freight Forwarders; How to 
Ship to Foreign Markets; Associations for the Promotion 
of Export Trade; Export Merchants Classified According 
to Goods Shipped; Export Merchants Classified by Mar- 
kets Cultivated. 

The price of the directory is $5. 


THE BATTLE OF TYPES IN GERMANY. 


There is a battle of types going on in Germany. It is 
the old one between the Gothic and Roman letters, but it 
seems to have broken out with renewed intensity this year. 
The Gothic characters have been well intrenched, for they 
were the first used. They appeared always to be more 
popular with printers than the Roman, for the reason that 
they were more easily cast, on account of the absence of 
hair-lines, and their broad faces made them print easily 
and wear longer. Ever since the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the Gothic letter went out of fashion in South- 
ern Europe and France, there have been attempts to make 
the change in Germany. There has been a growing use 
of the Roman, and the Gothic may yet be routed. 

The question has largely been that of eye-strain. Which 
character is the most legible, the easiest to read? That 
readers of Gothic require glasses to assist injured eyes is 
charged on one side and contradicted on the other. One 
point the defenders of Gothic make is that when we in 
America, and even in England, want a dignified type for 
newspaper headings, we turn to Gothic. It may be that 
when the war is over it will be found that Roman will be 
in more common use in the newspapers and business writ- 
ing, but the Gothic will be retained for books and private 
correspondence, just as we use Gothic frequently for cer- 
tain books and consider it bad taste to use a typewriter for 
intimately personal correspondence. 
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Edward F. Fisk. 


Edward F. Fisk, one of the oldest 
and best known map-engravers in the 
country, died in New York city re- 
cently at the age of fifty-nine. It was 
his father, Franklin G. Fisk, who in- 
troduced the wax process for map- 
engraving fifty years ago. 


William Bailey Howland. 


William B. Howland, president and 
managing director of the Independent 
Corporation, publisher of the Indepen- 
dent and Countryside magazines, died 
suddenly at his home in New York 
city, February 27, at the age of sixty- 
eight. At various times Mr. Howland 
was identified with Outing Magazine, 
the Cambridge (Mass.) Herald, and 
the Outlook, of which he was _ pub- 
lisher and treasurer for twenty-three 
years. 

During the years of his practical 
control of the Outlook, Mr. Howland 
brought it up to a high rank by his 
improvements, chief among which was 
securing Theodore Roosevelt to act as 
contributing editor. 


Ezekiel Dunton Taylor. 


Ezekiel Dunton Taylor, journalist, 
publisher, printer, engraver, cartoon- 
ist, illustrator, lecturer, soldier and 
famous humorist, a versatile figure, 
died at Bishop, California, February 
8. He had given more than fifty ac- 
tive years to the development of print- 
ing and its allied industries. 

A trenchant pen, original, refresh- 
ing, inimitable, is laid aside forever, 
a voice,that swayed audiences and 
brought tears or guffaws at will, si- 
lenced. Thousands who knew “ Dick ” 
Taylor personally and loved him for 
his sturdy character, forceful per- 
sonality and unfailing kindness, and 
other thousands who remember his 
works and sayings and writings as 
J. Joshua Jenkins — the nom de plume 
under which he made a public career 
—will learn with regret that he has 
been called away. He was one of the 
first, and probably the last, of that 
ludicrously funny, semi-serious old 
school of laugh-makers which kept 





the world in an uproar while it lived, 
and left no successor when it died. 

Mr. Taylor went to California in 
1902, and with his son-in-law, W. C. 
Parcher, founded the Hollywood Citi- 
zen in suburban Los Angeles, editing 
it for six years. His last work was as 
editorial writer on the Owens Valley 
Herald, Bishop, California, owned by 
Mr. Parcher. 


John Franklin Graff. 


John Franklin Graff, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
and an intimate friend of Charles 
Dickens, the author, died at his home 
in Philadelphia on February 21, at 
the age of eighty-nine years. 

Horace Greeley was responsible for 
the entrance of Mr. Graff, at an early 
age, into the newspaper business. He 
heard a lecture given by the famous 
newspaper man, which he wrote a full 
report of without notes and sent to 
Mr. Greeley. The result was the offer 
of a position on the Tribune, Mr. 
Greeley’s paper. The position was not 
accepted, for, about the same time, 
The Philadelphia Press was founded 
by Col. John W. Forney, and Mr. 
Graff was invited to join the staff of 
the new publication. He did this on 
August 1, 1857, and helped get out the 
initial number. 

Soon after the Press was launched, 
the panic of 1857 descended with fury 
on the country and the young news- 
paper. Recognizing Mr. Graff’s busi- 
ness ability, Colonel Forney assigned 
him to the business management, with 
the result that the frail bark of a 
newspaper weathered the storm. 

It was Mr. Graff’s habit for many 
years, at his birthday celebrations, 
on December 23, to read Dickens’ 
“ Christmas Carol ” to his friends. 

Mr. Graff was always interested in 
forwarding the fortunes of young 
men in whom he saw signs of promise. 


Hunter Bradford, Jr. 


Hunter Bradford, Jr., eastern agent 
for the Cox Multi-Mailer Company, 
the Challenge Machinery Company 
and the Toledo Web Press Manufac- 
turing Company, died of pneumonia, 








February 19, at his home in Brook- 
lyn. He was in his forty-sixth year. 
Mr. Bradford was well known to a 
large number of printers and publish- 
ers in the East and Middle West, hav- 
ing been actively identified with the 
supply trades for twenty years. His 
first entrance into that field was in 
1897, when the late William H. Gold- 
ing took him from the printing-office 
and made him advertising manager 
for the Golding products. Shortly 
thereafter a series of brilliant adver- 
tising booklets on the Golding jobber 
began to make their appearance. 

Mr. Bradford later became sales 
manager for the Golding Manufactur- 
ing Company, and acted as sales man- 
ager for the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, of Brooklyn, also. 


Patrick Quigley. 


In the passing of this venerable 
gentleman, the State of Iowa and the 
nation suffers a distinct loss, and the 
newspaper fraternity loses a revered 
member. His long life of eighty years 
was filled with a character of service 
to his community such as is seldom 
witnessed. He was active to the end. 

Patrick Quigley moved from New 
York State to Dubuque with his par- 
ents seventy years ago. Upon the 
attainment of his majority, .he en- 
gaged in various lines of business, 
and was eventually elected Clerk of 
the District Court. Retiring from 
that office in 1881, he became one of 
the organizers of the Dubuque Tele- 
graph, and since that date has given 
his undivided attention, in a business 
sense, to the publishing business. 
Some years after the Telegraph was 
established, it was consolidated with 
the Herald, another local paper, and 
the publication has been known since 
as the Telegraph-Herald. 

Honesty and integrity was his pol- 
icy in business affairs, and his success 
was due to his own efforts. But he 
did not devote all his attention to bus- 
iness. He could be counted upon for 
anything planned for the betterment 
of the community, and his personal 
services were always enlisted for any- 
thing that promised good. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Convention of United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs. 


The thirty-first annual convention 
of the United Typothete and Ben 
Franklin Clubs of America will be 
held in Chicago, September 17, 18 and 
19. The Congress Hotel will be the 
headquarters of the meeting. 


An Addition"to the Intertype Staff. 


M. A. Chambers, Jr., who was for- 
merly connected with the Savannah 
River Lumber Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the credit and col- 
lections department of the Intertype 
Corporation. 


Monotype School Opened in 
Chicago. 

A school for instruction in the op- 
eration of the monotype has been 
opened in Chicago, in the Pontiac 
Building, through a joint arrange- 
ment between the Lanston Monotype 
Company and Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16. The keyboard section 
was started on Monday, March 19. 


Dexter Folder Company Increases 
Its Organization. 


The Dexter Folder Company, build- 
ers of automatic paper-handling ma- 
chinery, announces the recent addition 
of Harry Muss, Jr., of Chicago, and 
Leonard E. Ross, of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, to its sales organization. Mr. 
Muss will be associated with A. C. 
Hammond, the company’s western 
manager, at Chicago. Mr. Ross has 
joined the New York staff. 


Wants Information on American 
Machinery and Supplies. 


Alex Engblom, of Shelton, Connecti- 
cut, who represents the Swedish Lith- 
ographic Trust, Stockholm, Sweden, 
plans to return to his native country 
in a few months to take up the work 
of mechanical superintendent with 
that organization. Before departing, 
he is anxious to obtain data, prices, 
etc., concerning American products in 
the printing and allied fields, with a 


view to their use by his firm there and 
to creating a market for them in Swe- 
den. Manufacturers, ambitious to 
find a market overseas, are requested 
to get into communication with Mr. 
Engblom at the earliest opportunity. 


Albany, New York, Wants the 1919 
I. T. U. Convention. 

A campaign has been launched by 
Albany Typographical Union, No. 4, 
to have the 1919 convention of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union held 
in that city. The desire to have the 
meeting held there in that year is ac- 
tuated in part by sentiment, for it was 
in convention at Albany, in 1869, that 
the name International Typographical 
Union of North America was adopted. 
The 1919 convention will be the fiftieth 
since that auspicious event, the golden 
anniversary, and the local union relies 
on that and the fact that Albany is 
rich in points of historical interest to 
influence the membership in its favor. 

In a form-letter addressed to all 
local unions, the chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, E. H. Souder, 
writes: “ We think the I. T. U. should 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in the 
city of its birth. Don’t you?” 


New Home for Central Ohio Paper 
Company at Toledo. 

The Central Ohio Paper Company, 
with headquarters at Columbus and 
branch houses at Cleveland and To- 
ledo, has recently moved into a fine 
new home at the latter city, where it 
will be possible to carry a larger stock 
than heretofore. The company an- 
nounces that with its increased facili- 
ties it will carry every grade of paper, 
and that the local printers will not 
have to go out of the city for stock. 

The building was especially con- 
structed for the business. The tremen- 
dous weight of large amounts of paper 
requires extra-heavy construction, and 
the statement is made by local archi- 
tects that this building will stand more 
pressure to the square foot than any 
other in the city. The building is 
fireproof. 


Walter H. Stuart Again with Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, paper- 
dealers, New York city, announce that 
Walter H. Stuart, who was formerly 
identified with them, has rejoined the 
house after an absence of several 
years from the paper business. Mr. 
Stuart is widely and favorably known 
among printers and buyers of paper 
in the East, and his reéngagement by 
the Lindenmeyr house will be good 
news ito all his friends. 


John Thomson Press Company 
Reports Good Business. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt 
of advices from the John Thomson 
Press Company, New York city, to the 
effect that Joseph Kastner, Jr., west- 
ern manager of the company, and his 
assistant, L. J. Larson, have been 
making quite a record for themselves 
in the sale of Colt’s Armory presses. 
One Chicago printer bought fifteen 
Laureates on a single order. The in- 
ference is that business is good in the 
printing-machinery line. 


H. W. Miller in New Position. 

H. Wisner Miller, formerly assis- 
tant to Charles D. Palmer, president 
of the Intertype Corporation, has re- 
signed that position and accepted an 
excellent connection with the Finance 
and Trading Corporation, 43 Ex- 
change place, New York city. Mr. 
Miller’s work with the Intertype Cor- 
poration has made a host of friends 
for him in that organization as well 
as in the publishing and printing in- 
dustries, and all will be pleased to 
learn that his new position is one that 
was too good for him to refuse. 


Reorganization of the Sheldon 
Company. 

Announcement has been made of the 
reorganization of The Sheldon Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut, with 
W. W. McCarroll as president and 
O. S. Gauch as secretary-treasurer. 
The plant has been overhauled, new 
equipment added, and the new man- 














agement states that the company is 
now in a position to make “ Sheldon 
Service” stand for the latest and 
most progressive ideas in the manu- 
facture of electrotypes and stereotype 
matrices. 


Bookform Card Case. 

The Bookform is a small case for 
holding the personal or business cards 
of the user. It is somewhat more 
simply made than the usual card case, 
the cards being held in the case by a 
rubber band instead of the usual metal 
clamp. Bookform card cases are made 
in three sizes, each designed to hold 
twenty cards, and are covered with em- 
bossed leatherette. The chief claim 
made for them by the makers is the 
reasonable price at which they can be 
manufactured and sold. They are very 
neat in appearance. Those interested 
in the printing or engraving of busi- 
ness and personal cards should write 
the manufacturers, The Brown Manu- 
facturing Company, 711 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, New York, for particulars. 


New Stationery from Mountain Mill 
Paper Company. 

The Mountain Mill Paper Company 
is offering an attractive new commer- 
cial stationery, Old Shelburne, which, 
from information furnished THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, is a distinctly high- 
grade paper, but at a price so moder- 
ate that it is a practical “buy” for 
the average business office. 

This paper has a firm texture, with 
the requisite strength for ordinary 
business use, and possesses a pleasing 
glazed finish. The smooth surface 
makes the paper satisfactory for 
either pen or type work. 

Old Shelburne is made in one size, 
of three weights. 

A convenient pocket sample-book of 
Old Shelburne will be sent to those in- 
terested upon request to the Mountain 
Mill Paper Company, Lee, Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts. 


Herbert Harris with J. J. Little & 
Ives Company. 

Herbert Harris, foreman at differ- 
ent times of the pressrooms of the 
Langer & Williams Company, the 
Russell-Domedion Company, the Foote 
& Davies Company and J. J. Little & 
Ives Company, has been appointed 
pressroom superintendent of the latter 
plant, assuming the duties of his new 
position on March 1. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Harris has a total of forty- 
two presses to look after. His many 
friends throughout the country will 
be glad to learn of his advancement to 
such a responsible position. 
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Push-Button Control for Printing- 
Presses. 

The Industrial Controller Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has recently 
issued a new catalogue describing its 
line of push-button automatic controls 
for printing-presses and printers’ ma- 
chinery. The company claims that, 
while it is impossible to improve on 
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At Left: Lock-out Push-Button Station. 
At Right: Push-Button Station arranged for 
start, stop, inch, slow and safe. 


motor-drive for efficiency, it is, how- 
ever, possible to greatly improve on 
the old type of hand-lever control. The 
illustrations show several of the types 
of automatic printing-press control- 
lers, together with several of their 
control stations. 

Starting, stopping or inching the 
presses is accomplished by simply 
pushing a button, one usually being 
mounted near the feedboard and one 
at the delivery end of the press. On 





I.-C. Automatic Starting Speed Regulator 
for Printing-Presses. 


large presses, additional control sta- 
tions are installed around the frame 
of the press so as to facilitate inching 
when making ready or when correct- 
ing forms. 

The “lock-out ” button is a feature 
which prevents presses being started 
by accident or through carelessness 
when employees are at work correct- 
ing a form or making an adjustment. 

The running-speeds are adjustable. 
When once the proper speed for the 
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job on the press has been determined, 
the foreman of the pressroom can lock 
the controller so that, no matter how 
often the press is started or stopped, 
it will come up to the predetermined 
speed, and can not be operated faster 
or slower. This feature gives the 
pressroom foreman absolute control of 
the speed of every press, and prevents 
a careless pressman running a job too 
fast or too slow. 

Other interesting features are made 
known in the company’s catalogue, 
which will be sent to any printer upon 
request. 


Texas Editor Entertains on Instal- 
lation of Typesetting Machine. 
W. L. West, publisher of The Polk 

County Enterprise, Livingston, Texas, 
recently kept open house for a day in 
celebration of the installation of a 
modern typesetting machine in his 
plant. All who inspected the well- 
equipped plant were served with re- 
freshments, enjoyed good music and 
were given souvenirs suitable to the 
occasion. From a letter written THE 
INLAND PRINTER by Mr. West, we learn 
that he has a plant which would be 
creditable to a city much larger than 
Livingston, which is home to some 
2,500 people. The invitation to the 
reception was engraved, and judging 
from it and other specimens of print- 
ing coming from his plant, we are of 
the opinion that Mr. West is capable 
of taking care of the printing wants 
in his territory with satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

In company with other editors of his 
section of the State, Mr. West helped 
organize the East Texas Press Asso- 
ciation at Lufkin recently and was 
elected the first secretary-treasurer of 
the organization. 


Megargee-Hare Paper Company 
Delivers by Motor Truck. 

In common with many other oper- 
atives in the printing industry, the 
Megargee-Hare Paper Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is begin- 
ning to serve its customers more 
efficiently and economically through 
making deliveries by motor truck. The 
company recently purchased a large 
Garford truck, and the Garford Phila- 
delphia Company, local sales agents 
for the manufacturers of the car, 
seized upon the significance of the 
purchase, and its possibilities for in- 
fluencing other firms in the printing 
and allied branches, by running a full- 
page advertisement in the Evening 
Telegraph of that city. A large half- 
tone illustration of the Megargee-Hare 
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truck, with the name of the firm 
painted on the side, was prominent in 
the advertisement. 

The trend toward greater efficiency 
in all departments of the printing in- 
dustry is influencing many to supplant 
their horse-and-wagon delivery with 
the faster and more economical trucks. 


Modern Die and Plate Press Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The Modern Die and Plate Press 
Manufacturing Company, Belleville, 
Illinois, has advised THE INLAND 
PRINTER that increased business has 
kept its New York and Chicago repre- 


THE 


ble its floor space. The company is 
also placing orders for more equip- 
ment, to be installed as soon as the 
addition is completed. 


Chicago Monotype Club Holds 
Annual Banquet. 


Members of the Chicago Monotype 
Club, composed of operators and cast- 
ermen, celebrated their annual ban- 
quet at Hotel Sherman, on Saturday 
evening, March 17. A royal feast, 
the work of the most expert culinary 
artists, interspersed with musical 
numbers by the Columbia Male Quar- 
tet and William Graf, pianist, to- 
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Freel, president; Joseph J. Lowe, 
vice-president; F. O. Dehlin, record- 
ing secretary; M. J. Cullen, secretary- 
treasurer; Frank Howard, sergeant- 
at-arms. Board of Directors: W. S. 
Horton, P. M. Tomlinson, Charles 
Pike, R. H. Survaunt and W. K. 
Hollenbeck. 


A Special Index Paper. 


This is the day of special-purpose 
papers, and the Byron Weston Com- 
pany has just produced Index Linen 
Ledger Paper, specifically for use as 
index sheets for loose-leaf blank-books. 
Index Linen Ledger, according to the 


Banquet of Chicago Monotype Club, Held at Hotel La Salle, Saturday Evening, March 17. 


sentatives so busy they have been un- 
able to devote sufficient time to other 
territory. Some time ago the company 
appointed the Dodson Printers’ Supply 
Company, 55 South Forsyth street, 
Atlanta, Georgia, to handle the South- 
eastern States, and has recently ap- 
pointed E. G. Myers, 411 Juanita 
Building, Dallas, Texas, to handle the 
southern Central States. The Pacific 
coast territory has been awarded to 
the Norman F. Hall Company, 545 
Mission street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. All future inquiries in these 
territories will be turned over to these 
representatives, who will be in a posi- 
tion to give prompt service. 

On account of the increased demand 
for modern presses, the company has 
found it necessary to increase the size 
of its plant, and has recently closed 
contracts for an addition to the pres- 
ent building which will more than dou- 


gether with several selection by Chris. 
Lane, monologue artist, made the eve- 
ning a most enjoyable one. 

M. J. Cullen, secretary-treasurer, 
was the toastmaster, and introduced 
as the guests and speakers, James H. 
Sweeney, western manager of the 
Lanston Monotype Company; Henry 
Allen, associate editor of the Ben 
Franklin Monthly, and Harry Hill- 
man, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Walter W. Barrett, vice-president of 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion, and Judge Jacob H. Hopkins 
were also on the program, but were 
unable to attend. 

Great credit is due the Banquet 
Committee for the efficient manner in 
which details were arranged and car- 
ried out. This committee consisted of 
W. K. Hollenbeck, chairman; William 
W. Mash and Jack Lesh. 


The officers of the club are: E. T. 


Weston Company, is made, sold and 
recommended for this one use. 

The demands upon index sheets in 
any type or system of loose-leaf ac- 
counting are very severe. The strain 
is a double one. There is the pull of 
the index tab on the outer edge and 
the tug on the punched margin of the 
binding side. 

Bearing these requirements in mind, 
the Byron Weston Company evolved 
a sheet of unusual strength, with the 
requisite stiffness and a pleasing buff 
color that minimizes soiling. In addi- 
tion, the slightly roughened surface 
affords a secure hold for the glued-on 
index tabs. 

This paper is made in a convenient 
number of sizes and weights. Test- 
sheets of Index Linen will be gladly 
sent by the makers, Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Massachusetts, up- 
on request. 
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New Keystone Type Foundry Man- 
ager for Chicago Branch. 


The Keystone Type Foundry an- 
nounces the appointment of L. R. 
Netzel as manager of its Chicago 
house. Mr. Netzel has been working 
in the typefoundry and supply line for 
twenty years, learning the business in 
the good, old-fashioned way. He 
started at the bottom and has been 
working rapidly toward the top. His 
experience has given him first-hand 
knowledge of the goods to be sold and 
the needs of printers. In announcing 





L. R. Netzel. 


the appointment of Mr. Netzel, the 
company states: “The question in 
the business world to-day is not ‘ how 
old?’ but ‘how capable?’” which 
means that Mr. Netzel is in the prime 
of life where one’s service is most effi- 
cient and reliable. 


Domestic Paper Balers. 


In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the Gem Manufacturing Company, 
Bascom, Ohio, reports numerous sales 
of its Domestic paper baler. 

The Domestic is an open-top baler 
with plenty of space for dumping in 
the waste paper. The pressure neces- 
sary for the baling of paper is ob- 
tained from the ratchet, which is 
located on the plunger, and in which 
the lever works, coming in contact 
with the ratchet teeth. In the back of 
the baler there is a U-shaped device 
into which the lever is inserted. 

The manufacturers state that all 
timber used in this baler is kiln-dried 
and seasoned hard wood, and is bolted, 
screwed and nailed together. All 
parts made of iron are malleable and 
wrought, and all nails are coated to 
prevent rust. All Domestic balers are 
finished with two coats of bright 
cherry-red paint. 

The company makes a very liberal 
guarantee, in that they agree to re- 
place all defective parts of the Domes- 
tic baler free of charge within five 
years from the date of sale. 
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The Domestic occupies 18 by 21 
inches of floor space, is 40 inches high, 
and bales a bundle of paper 14 by 18 
by 30 inches, which will weigh from 
50 to 80 pounds. The weight of the 
baler is 100 pounds. 

Those who desire further informa- 
tion, prices, ete., should write The 
Gem Manufacturing Company, Bas- 
com, Ohio. 


New Booklet on the Revolvator. 


Bulletin No. 50, entitled “ The Re- 
volvator,” has just been published by 
the New York Revolving Portable 
Elevator Company, 351 Garfield ave- 
nue, Jersey City. It describes and 
illustrates the Revolvator, a portable 
elevator, or tiering machine, with a 
revolving base, which can swing 
around on its own center like a turn- 
table. 

The Revolvator, according to the 
bulletin, solves the problem of how to 
use floor space to the best advantage 
in piling. It makes it possible, in 
storerooms and warehouses, to stack 
heavy and bulky cases, bales, barrels, 
etc., to the ceiling, leaving no waste 
space. Wide aisles are unnecessary, 
so the bulletin states. This is practi- 
cally impossible where heavy loads are 
stacked by hand or when overhead 
trolleys are used. Another advantage 
claimed is the saving of labor. Often 
two men with this machine accomplish 
more than five men working without 
one, and in less time. 


Dispatch Conveyor Taken Over by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has taken over the Dispatch conveyor, 
a machine for the conveying of news- 
papers or other printed matter direct 
from the press to the mailing-room or 
elsewhere in the building. The an- 
nouncement of the change was made 
in St. Paul on March 9 by C. K. Blan- 
din, president of the Dispatch Print- 
ing Company and vice-president of 
the Dispatch Conveyor Company, and 
T. H. Rodman, manager of the print- 
ing-equipment department of The 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has its headquarters in 
the Times Building, New York city. 
This department will have charge of 
the sale and installation of the con- 
veyor. 

The conveyor was invented about 
six years ago by Fred W. Fullerton, 
an employee of the Dispatch Printing 
Company, and an officer of the Dis- 
patch Conveyor Company. The con- 
veyor is an arrangement whereby the 
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papers are carried on coiled steel 
wires, which prevent “ smutting,” and 
with pulleys arranged to prevent off- 
set in the paper. With its conical 
bearings, it is stated, the conveyor can 
make a turn at practically any angle. 
This is considered quite an advantage. 

The sale of the conveyor is to be 
pushed in commercial printing estab- 
lishments, as well as in newspaper 
offices, by the printing-equipment de- 
partment of The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, which has 
representatives in all large cities of 
the United States. 


Whiting Paper Company Creates Line 
of Business Announcements. 


The Whiting Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, announces a new 
departure in the creation of a line of 
business announcements embodying 
the high standards of quality of all 
the Whiting products. Whiting papers 
of the various grades have been known 
to the printer and engraver as repre- 
sentative of the highest standard of 
quality for many years. With the com- 
pany’s years of experience in meeting 
the wants of the fine stationer and 
jeweler with papers of exceptional 
quality, this new line should appeal 
particularly to those printers who 
cater to high-class trade or who at 
times buy such paper. 













Showing Manner in Which Whiting’s Busi- 
ness Announcements are Put Up. 


The Whiting company has prepared 
a sample-book of this line, which will 
be furnished the printer on applica- 
tion, and with the book is sent a price- 
list, from which a liberal discount is 
allowed. The book contains a wide 
range of styles, colors, or tints, and 
qualities suitable for business and so- 
cial work. The items are numbered 
for the convenience of the buyer, and 
the statement is made that all the 
items are carried in stock, so there 
should be no difficulty in getting ex- 
actly what the customer wants without 
delay. 

We are showing on this page a half- 
tone illustration of the neat manner in 
which Whiting note-paper and envel- 
opes are put up. 
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Clamping Device for Type. 
Emil Weitzel, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was recently awarded a pat- 
ent on his invention of the clamping 
device illustrated herewith. It is de- 
signed to take the place of ordinary 
tie-ups, with a view to facilitating the 

tying and untying of type-forms. 
As will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the device is composed of two 
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the fingers of the compositor on the 
lock. When the pressure of the fin- 
gers is released, the type in the galley 
is immediately locked again. 


The ‘‘Grand Old Man’? of the 
** Altoona Mirror.”’ 


Pennsylvania appears rich in men 
who are well advanced in years, yet 
still active in the printing business. 


Clamping Device for Type. 


side-bars and two end-bars. It is 
made te accommodate the form by 
placing the side-bars alongside the 
form and by inserting the notches of 
the end-bars, which act as clamps, 
into the notches of the side-bars at 
the point where it will hold the form 
tightly. 

In his application for patent, Mr. 
Weitzel states: “ The device admits 
of better proofs, quicker handling, 
and a gaining of considerable time 
for general make-up. Each page of 
make-up is provided with a plate, on 
which it rests. Since the usual cus- 
tom of tying up and untying pages 
takes considerable time, the present 
invention facilitates the making of 
alterations and the running over of 
lines. Better alignment is obtained, 
and the pages encased in the device 
are ready for the imposing-stone or 
layout on the stone. All the stone- 
man has to do is to take out the 
clamps and side-bars and lock up the 
form. Moreover, the enclosing device 
and plates permit the gaining of con- 
siderable space for storing pages.” 

Mr. Weitzel has also been awarded 
a patent on the galley-lock herewith 
shown. The inventor claims that this 
is an improvement over the ordinary 
galley-lock, or the use of reglets and 
quoins, for it is easily and quickly 
adjustable to various widths of col- 
umns. The column of matter is re- 
leased for correction by pressure of 


On another page an interesting letter 
from George Row, active on the force 
of the Scottsdale Observer at eighty- 
four years of age, is reprinted. Now, 
a letter comes from John W. Skelly, 
an employee of the Altoona Mirror, 
telling how the force helped Harry 
Slep, the boss, celebrate his eightieth 
birthday. The feeling of codperation 
and good will which permeates the 
Mirror force, and the esteem in which 
this “ grand old man ” is held by those 
who work for him, is best told by ex- 


extreme regularity for a man of his 
age. We decided to call on him at his 
home. I have seen many happy faces, 
but never one quite so happy and 
grateful-looking as Mr. Slep’s when 
we arrived. He could not hold back 
the tears as the fifty of us shook his 
hand and said a cheery word or two. 
Some one asked Mr. Slep to tell his 
life’s story of his struggle to the posi- 
tion of affluence he now holds. At 
last he consented, and these are the 
facts of the story he told: At the age 
of twelve he started to work in a Ger- 
man print-shop. He could speak very 
little in English. He studied after 
working-hours and soon could talk 
very well in the language of the 
United States. While working in that 
plant he became acquainted with a 
merchant next door who would often 
step into the shop. One day the mer- 
chant asked Mr. Slep what he intended 
to do when he grew up, and Mr. Slep 
told him he intended to own a shop of 
his own. The merchant left the town, 
but before leaving made light of the 
young man’s ambitions. When Mr. 
Slep finally owned a large newspaper, 
he sent the merchant a copy of it, and 
the merchant wrote him a nice letter 
of congratulation. 

“Mr. Slep wound up his story with: 
‘Boys, your life depends on you and 
your efforts. It is true that circum- 
stances are often against us, but as 
a general rule it is a man’s own fault 
if he is not a success.’ ” 


Paper Men Discuss Efficiency 
Problems. 
Questions of manufacturing effi- 
ciency and the building of big business 
in the paper-trade were discussed at 
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A New Form of Galley Lock Now Being Offered. 


tracts from Mr. Skelly’s letter, which 
follow: 

“One day last month was our 
‘grand old man’s’ birthday and we 
started things off in the morning by 
sending him a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. Our editor was also on the 
job and ran a two-column cut of Mr. 
Slep on the first page, as did also the 
other paper of the town. The old gen- 
tleman was not feeling well on his 
birthday and he did not come to the 
office, which he ordinarily does with 


the convention of the Scott Paper 
Company, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 24 and 25. Ninety jobbers’ 
salesmen from paper, drug, hardware 
and stationery houses attended the 
sessions. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
“ Building Big Business,” by A. H. 
Scott, vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Scott Paper Company; 
“ Manufacturing Efficiency,” by W. H. 
Gillam, Jr.; “ Ideals in Business,” by 





Herbert C. DeBower, of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York city; 
“The Trade Acceptance System of 
Selling and Its National Importance,” 
by Edward S. Wagner; “ How Sales- 
men Can Use Advertising,” by James 
G. Lamb, and “ Profit,” by Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 


Control of Metal Temperature in 
Slug and Type Casting 
Machines. 

One of the radical changes in the 
matter of metal-temperature control 
in type and slug casting machines was 
brought about by the introduction of 
the thermovalve, the invention of 
H. E. Gilbert, once a printer. Mr. 
Gilbert by a happy accident became 
interested in the subject of automatic 
temperature control of metal in slug- 
casting machines. Having been called 
as a gas expert to correct a supposed 
fault in the gas supply, and having 
found the trouble was due to a lack 
of proper automatic control, he then 
devised the first thermostatic-control 
device applied to slugcasting ma- 
chines, thus eliminating the uncer- 
tainty of control by mercury devices. 
Publishers and printers now have a 
choice of several reliable and satis- 
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Details of Angle Valve as Used 
on Type and Slug Casting 
Machines. 
factory thermostatic devices 
for control of metal tem- 
perature on their slugcast- 
ing machines, giving them a 
precise means of furnishing 
good slugs, with the mini- 
mum expenditure of gas 
fuel. In addition to the 
heat-controlling device for 
slug and type casting ma- 
chines, Mr. Gilbert has de- 
vised temperature - control 
apparatus for melting-pots 
in electrotype and stereo- 
type rooms, matrix-warming tables 
and ovens. Also ovens for the use 
of tin-printers, who must “stone” 
their product after varnishing. In 
fact, all heating devices that require 
automatic control, that are used by 
printers, may be governed by the Gil- 
bert system of automatic temperature 
control. Any one desiring more defi- 
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nite information regarding heat-con- 
trolling devices may address H. E. 
Gilbert Company, Incorporated, 50 
Church street, New York city. 


News Notes from the United Typoth- 
etz and Franklin Clubs. 


Secretary Jos. A. Borden is con- 
tinuing organization work in the 
Eastern States, where he has been 
for the past several weeks. Mr. Bor- 
den has appeared before numerous 
organizations, addressing them on the 
activities of the national association. 

President C. D. Traphagen, First 
Vice-President Benjamin P. Moulton 
and Treasurer Arthur E. Southworth 
were in conference the latter part of 
February at national headquarters. 
These gentlemen are devoting much of 
their time to organization matters, 
which, at the present time, are of 
great importance to the entire mem- 
bership and the craft at large. 

F. W. Fillmore, head cost account- 
ant, reports that over one hundred 
annual statements of cost of produc- 
tion have already been received to be 
compiled into the composite statement 
for the year 1916. Indications at this 
early date are that the composite 
statements for this year will be the 
most complete ever issued by the 
organization. 

The Price-List Committee has for 
some time past been engaged in re- 
visions to the Standard price-list. 
Within a very short time the member- 
ship will be advised of these changes 
and will receive completely revised 
schedules covering many of the scales 
in the Standard price-list. 

The recording of bindery produc- 
tion, as advocated by the Price-List 
Committee through their treatise, 
“ Classification of Bindery Operations 
and Operation Numbers,” is taking a 
strong grip on the craft throughout 
the country. Where, heretofore, the 
recording of bindery output has 
seemed a difficult matter, it has now 
been so simplified that printers and 
binders have no excuse whatever for 
not compiling data covering their 
bindery production. Those who have 
not yet investigated this scheme of 
production-recording should get in 
touch with national headquarters. 

The records of the service bureau 
for the first two months of this year 
indicate that the membership is rely- 
ing considerably on this department 
for assistance in helping them solve 
their every-day problems. One of the 
most valuable assets of the member- 
ship is the fact that printers can get 
valuable information through this bu- 
reau which could in no other way be 
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obtained. Printers not affiliated with 
the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America should investigate 
this service. If they could gain noth- 
ing else through a membership, this 
alone would be one of the most val- 
uable assets to their business. 


W. T. Leyden Goes to Winona, 
Minnesota. 
W. T. Leyden, the active secretary 
of the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, 


W. T. Leyden. 


has resigned from that organization, 
having purchased an interest in the 
Jones & Kroeger Company, of Winona, 
Minnesota. He will take up his new 
duties as secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the company after 
April 1. 

During his connection with the Chi- 
cago organization, Mr. Leyden has 
won the confidence of the entire mem- 
bership and the esteem of all of the 
master printers of the city. He took 
up the work as secretary of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Chicago nearly three 
years ago, and upon the amalgama- 
tion of the several organizations into 
the Graphic Arts Association he was 
made general secretary. When the 
latter organization consolidated with 
the Chicago Typothetz and formed the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, Mr. 
Leyden became assistant secretary. 
After the death of Secretary Chester- 
man he was made acting secretary and, 
later, general secretary. 

Prior to his connection with organ- 
ization work, Mr. Leyden spent consid- 
erable of his time as a cost accountant, 
and this experience, coupled with his 
wide knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness, should make him a valuable ac- 
quisition for the Jones & Kroeger 
Company. 

THE INLAND PRINTER extends Mr. 
Leyden its heartiest wishes for success 
in his new field. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars: to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





_ In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
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Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,”’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
oo We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 

vertisers. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING BUSINESS for sale; old-estabiished 

plant, magazine contracts and plenty of good catalogue and book 
work; first-class equipment, Model 8 linotype, 5 sets of mats., plenty 
of fine display type, 2 large cylinder presses and 2 smaller presses, folder, 
bindery, ete.; not far from Chicago, where we have an office; fine print- 
ing business, making money; price, $15,000 cash; must sell to clear up 
an estate. A 93. 
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COME TO CANADA — Controlling interest for sale in medium-sized 

incorporated printing company doing about $50,000 worth of business 
a year, modern machinery, pamphlet bindery, monotype equipment : 
business is well established and of the highest reputation, is in full oper- 
ation in the heart of one of Canada’s largest cities; selling on account of 
health; correspondence confidential; $8,000 cash required, balance to be 
arranged; this is one of the few opportunities that will give control of 
a handsome business for one-third of its value; particulars, A 356. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITY — We have two up-to-date monotype machines 

with full equipment, now running, which we would like to associate 
with a good man who has 2 or 3 linotypes, or the means to procure them, 
into a typesetting machine company, and do general monotype and lino- 
type composition for the trade, in a town of 50,000; or we will lease our 
interests and turn over all of our composition, which has averaged for 
the past 4 years about one and a quarter million ems per month; unless 
you have the means or equipment do not answer. A 381. 





FOR SALE — In southern city of over 100,000, an established printing- 

plant and bindery with a substantial trade as a going concern at 
inventory price, including good will; inventory about $20,000; no 
accounts or liabilities, no debts; this is an unusual opportunity for an 
up-to-date man who desires to get into an established business; infor- 
mation cheerfully furnished to responsible parties; will make terms. 
A 373. : 
PARTNER WANTED to manage office and financial end of printing- 

supply business; exceptional opportunity for young Cleveland or Chi- 
cago man having some practical printing and business experience; prof- 
itable, permanent connection; $2,000 investment required. A 362. 








I WILL SELL my job-printing office for $12,000, all cash; showing a 
yearly profit of 25 per cent on purchase price; only one small com- 

petitor in city of 6,000, with very bright future; one new factory should 

bring big, new business. A 363. 

PAYING JOB OFFICE — No soliciting; work can be doubled; write or 
come; can buy half or whole; mining business compels my attention. 

108 W. Second st., Pueblo, Colo. 

FOR SALE — A large printing-office in the Middle West doing a good 
business; proprietor wishes to retire; $20,000 cash first payment, 

balance to suit. A 344. 








FOR SALE — Suceessful law-printing plant in New York city; fully 
paid; 3 machines, 10 tons of metal; cost $12,000, sell for $7,000. 
A 375. 

) 


FOR SALE — Small job shop. western Massachusetts city ; 2 presses, 
cutter, complete equipment, 1 ton stock, $700; write quick. A 354. 











FOR SALE —A job-printing business, established 20 years, in county- 
seat of 20,000 of Indiana; $3,500; reason —age of owner. A 130. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple.transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


ANY PRINTER who can take a snap-shot can make half-tone cuts by 
the Canfield Method of Photoengraving. Do you want to know how? 

Particulars and specimens for a stamp. H. CANFIELD, 153A Maple- 

wood ave., Germantown, Philadelphia. 








FOR SALE. 


PRINTING MACHINERY FOR SALE — Two 25 by 38 Optimus presses, 

equipped with Cross feeders; one 14 by 22 Colt’s Armory press ; 
one 10 by 15 Colt’s Armory press; one 10 by 15 Gally Universal press ; 
one 8 by 12 Gordon press; three S-1 Harris automatic presses with top 
sheet feed, handling sheet 17 by 20; two 30-inch Oswego cutters; one 
38-inch Oswego cutter; one Dexter folder with Dexter pile feeder, 
handling sheet 25 by 38; one Hall folder, handling sheet 25 by 27; 
three Latham wire stitchers; in addition to above machinery, we have 
elevating trucks, bases, proving presses, composing stones, letter 
boards, improved type stands, metal furniture, slugs, leads, ete.; can 
make immediate delivery on above machinery, and same can be seen 
in operation by a visit to our plant; our entire equipment is offered 
for immediate sale, and terms will be offered to responsible parties for 
any or all of the above machinery. THE CIRCULAR ADVERTISING 
CO., 7th and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE — Rebuilt printing and binding machinery. All sizes and 
styles two-revolution and drum cylinder presses; many high-grade 
cylinders for sale now such as Miehles, Centurys. Hubers, etc.; large 
stock of jobbers, C. & P., Golding, Colt’s Armory; stitchers, % inch to 
% inch Monitor and Boston; folding machines, special binding machines. 
Write for list. We sell new and rebuilt machinery. WANNER MA- 
CHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
FOR SALE — Dexter folding machine (called Dexter No. 105); ma- 
chine takes 65-inch sheets and will do either two 16’s or two 32’s, 
and insert them or deliver in separate boxes; has head perforators. 
various parallel folds, and automatic pile feeder; is in first-class con- 
dition; price, $2,500; original cost was twice that sum. A 323. 





FOR SALE — Special rotary presses; union rotary press prints one 

color on each side of the sheet; prints from roll all size forms and 
cuts off all size sheets up to 24 inches; takes rolls 28 inches long. Also 
30-inch two-color rotary press with roll feed and rewind. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT — Caster, air compressor, low quad and 

display molds, cellular matrices, all necessary appliances; every- 
thing up to date; also water-cooled molds for making metal pigs from 
used type; $4,000 value for $1,500; cash or approved notes; big trade 
if you can use a monotype. A 342. 








FOR SALE — Linotype motor, style C belted, made for Mergenthaler 

Company by Cushman Electric Co., 115 volts d. ¢c., 440 r. p. m.; in 
first-class condition, used 8 months; bargain at $45, cost $65; com- 
plete with belt and pulley for intermediate shaft. IMPRINT MATRIX 
CO., Charlotte, N. C 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Equipment of splendid one-camera engraving plant; this 

includes Royle machinery, 17 by 17 Levy camera with stand, Cooke 
lens and 11 by 14 Levy screens; a real bargain for cash. G. A. 
BETTS, care of Capper Engraving Co., Topeka, Kan. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING-PRESS, size 29 by 42 inches, 

inside bearers, air chambers, tapeless delivery, with 2 sets of roller 
stocks; all being in good condition. Will make a low price for imme- 
diate sale. WHITALL MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. 


BRASS GALLEYS — 140 solid brass galleys, 10 by 2214 inside measure- 

ment, 104% by 22% outside, closed ends, weight 514 pounds each; as 

good as new; a bargain; prefer a sale to one party. THE A. I. 
ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Two ruling machines, perforator, 4 paging ma- 

chines, board shears, large wire-stitching machine, 2 small punching 
machines; very cheap. Write at once. GURNEY BROS., 1404 W. 3d st., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, Serial 
No. 8011; with 1 magazine, liners, ejector blades, font of matrices 
(for each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. _ 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT, consisting of one keyboard and one caster, 
with all necessary attachments; has been in use only a short time, 
and in first-class condition; cash or approved notes. A 371. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 6388 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Monotype equipment, consisting of 2 keyboards and 2 
casters; will sell separately if desired; bargain prices. WALKER, 
EVANS & COGSWELL CO., Charleston, Ss. C. 


FOR SALE — 00000 Miehle, 42 by 65 bed, 4-roller, 2-revolution; com- 
paratively new and in first-class condition. GREELEY PRINTERY 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — One Brown folding machine with Dexter feeder attached, 
range 21 by 29 to 40 by 60. OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 4438 Elm- 
bank ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 4, Serial No. 11680; magazine, matrices, 
spacebands, liners and blades. WINSTON PRINTING CO., Winston- 
Salem, N. Cc. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY — Write us your wants ; ‘ “also if you wish 
to dispose of such surplus machinery. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, 
Boston. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Universal “Miller | saw- trimmer. Address BULL 
DOG TRIMMER CO., John C. Backert, Tribune Bldg., New York 

city. 

LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, Serial No. 10109; 1 magazine, assortment 
of matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 















































PRINTING PRESSES, cylinder and job presses for sale, rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Send for list. PRESTON, 49A A Purchase, Boston. 


FOR SALE — One Seybold Duplex trimmer, r2 range 3 by 6 to 12 by 18. 
OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 44388 Elmbank ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





GREAT BARGAINS — 3 Colt’s presses, 2 Gordons, stitcher, em. 3 
cutters, gasoline engines, type, ete. A. NICHOLS, Chili, N. Y. 


EMBOSO OUTFIT, with manufacturing rights; never been used; make 
offer. NATIONAL PAPER BOX CO., Kansas City, Mo. 

FOR ‘SALE — Special New ‘Jersey wire-stitching machine (4 heads), 
width stitch 1 inch, flat wire; A-1 condition. A 365. 








FOR SALE — One No. 10 Optimus re roller press, one No. 5 ‘Optimus 
2-roller press; for particulars address A 360. 


OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 





FOR SALE — One 48-inch Holyoke cutter. 
4438 Elmbank ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Two country newspapers in western Arkansas. R. H. 


BURROW, Ozark, Ark. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BOOKBINDER WANTED for general bookbinding and cutting stock ; 
steady job for right man; t of working conditions; home-like 
town. Write EBNER BROS., Traverse City, Mich., for information. 








Composing-Room. 


WANTED — Modern compositor as working foreman in plant doing 
high-grade work; must be quick and accurate on stone, and com- 
petent to register color-process plates; union. A 298. 
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PRINTER-SUPERINTENDENT — Good position for competent man 

in manufacturing printing concern, located in New England city, 
making folding boxes and cardboard specialties; must be a practical 
printer with executive ability ; permanent position with good wages to 
ee state experience; correspondence confidential if desired. 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED — Combination man. 
Pulaski, Va. 


BOX 486, 





Engravers. 


ENGRAVERS, NON-UNION — Give experience, reference and full 

_inforraation as to what you have done in each department, together 
with salary; application will not be considered unless full information 
is given. A 95. 








Sathenntoe. 








must be accu- 
references required. 


WANTED — First-class estimator on general jobwork ; 
a good opportunity for advancement; 





Managers and Superintendents. 


I WANT a young man of clean character and habits, who can bear 

close investigation, to take entire charge of the mechanical end of 
my printing and office-supply business, in which the sales last year 
amounted to more than $60,000; he must not only know good printing, 
but must be able to produce it economically; he must possess good 
executive ability, must be fully acquainted with the latest ideas in shop 
efficiency without the excessive use of red tape; to insure his whole- 
hearted interest, I prefer that he be able to make an investment in the 
business, and in this he will be thoroughly secured; the printing depart- 
ment has been established for over 16 years and has more than a local 
reputation for the quality of its work; the business is located in a 
city of 45,000, where working and living conditions are all that could 
be desired; if you can meet my requirements, write me fully in your 
first letter, giving all the information possible in regard to your ability 
and experience, and do it now, as this is an opportunity for some ambi- 
tious young man such as is not often found. A 376. 





WANTED — First-class foreman with qualities for superintendency 

zrowth; non-union; good all-around commercial and catalogue 
printer who understands monotype product, gets good results in man- 
agement of job and press rooms and bindery, knows economical methods 
of handling jobwork and will get it out on time in good shape; equip- 
ment: 3 cylinders and 5 platens; want man familiar with printing in 
North Central States; city 125,000; will start at $30 and pay $35 in 
six months to man who will get things across; references. A 274. 





WANTED — An executive manager for loose-leaf, blank-book bindery 
and printing-shop; must have had experience in the use of up-to- 
date cost systems; state experience and give references. A 367. 





Office. 


WANTED — Bookkeeper who has had considerable experience in a 

printing-office; prefer one who has learned to estimate on printing, 
or who can do stenography; first-class man or woman only need apply; 
large Chicago office. A 343. 








Pressroom. 


PRINTING-PLANT wants young married man with good habits, native 
love for mechanics and knack of handling people, to supervise Harris 
presses; good future for right man. A 361. 








Salesmen. 


WANTED: A REAL SALESMAN — Now settled in what visitors say 

is one of the finest ‘graphic arts buildings in the land, situated in the 
“Midway ” district of St. Paul, we are seeking a lithographing-printing 
salesman, a man who can initiate business; we produce high-grade 
commercial lithography and direct-by-mail advertising literature; we 
maintain a real service department; the position demands a man of 
brains, energy, experience and ambition who is so sure of himself that 
he won't ask us to. do all the gambling on his ability; above all things, 
we don’t want a “solicitor.”” H. A. BLODGETT, President, Brown, 
Blodgett & Sperry Co., University and Wheeler aves., St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED — Is there a young man with printer’s technical training who 

can come into a North Central State town of 140,000 and solicit, 
create, write, sell small and medium size commercial printing; we 
have good commercial, catalogue, monotype, bindery equipment and are 
leaders, but should pay more attention to special selling; start a man 
at $25 and commission on profits; references. A 374. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN to represent first-class manufacturer of 
litho and printing inks. A 160. 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


BR. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 
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Solicitors. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Expert advertising solicitor with ability to write adver- 

tising copy to take hold of high-class trade directory, quarterly pub- 
lication carrying time-tables, auto routes, city information as its adver- 
tising appeal; copyrighted, 10,000 edition, 64 pages, 2 colors, 4 by 9 
inches; now pays salary of $35 per week and should pay $50 to creative, 
enterprising man of brains; advertising solicitation in connection with 
first-class printing-office publishers doing general job and catalogue 
work; no investment necessary to build up this publication, but need 
first-class man who is considering a permanent, satisfactory future; 
Northern city of 150,000. Address, with full particulars and references, 
A 377. 





INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers ; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible ad- 
vantage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; key- 
boards free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
SCHOOL, 133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


SUPERINTENDENT, who is an efficiency engineer of printing-plants, 
who can take entire supervision of manufacture, operating mechan- 
ical departments to a maximum degree of output, improve the grade 
of production to the best, place material and equipment to work out 
to the best advantage, make the cost system show how to overcome 
difficult problems in codperation with employees being placed in posi- 
tions suited for the highest grade of efficiency — in fact, lay out entire 
printing-plants and equip them with labor and material to do good 
printing of every description; New York city preferred. A 366. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks a posi- 

tion with a medium-sized modern printing-plant or private concern 
doing a good grade of catalogue and color work; this man is a prac- 
tical A-1 mechanic far above the average, with an experience of 18 
years on the above grade of work, and has the ability to produce qual- 
ity and quantity in the minimum rate of time, with methods of self- 
adoption; married; no bad habits. A 210. 





EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED by man 31 years old, with thor- 

ough, practical and technical experience; one with proven ability 
to handle men, and capable of managing or superintending a large 
printing and lithographing plant in a most economical and efficient 
manner. A 372. 











All-Around Men. 


COMPOSITOR, clean, tasty young man, 24 years of age, desires posi- 

tion as assistant to office executive in planning and dispatching 
work; no estimating experience, but capable of doing anything to 
relieve executive of details; have 6 years’ all-around experience on 
general jobwork, blank-books, catalogue make-up, laying out work, 
proofreading, etc.; 2 years’ photoengraving experience; understand 
process of making all engravings and electrotypes thoroughly; under- 
stand stock, presswork and binding; possess executive ability; capable 
of fulfilling any duties assigned to me; am steady, ambitious and 
reliable, with good education; prefer position in Chicago, but not 
particular; union. A 349. 


A FOREMAN-PRINTER, now superintendent publishing house in the 

East, desires change by May 15; buyer, estimator, layout, make-up, 
stone —in fact, a valuable man for any concern looking for a real, 
all-around printer who is an efficient producer; non-union, non-boozer, 
40 years of age, married, plenty of life and common sense, with more 
than an ordinary amount of worth-while experience; looking for posi- 
tion with plenty to do and privilege of doing it right; go anywhere. 
A 297. 














Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced on every class of work, 

possessing exceptional ability, seeks position with a house doing first- 

class and big volume of work ; best references. A 152. 

BINDERY FOREMAN desires a steady position East or “South Pitts- 
burgh; 14 years’ experience as foreman; can marble, gold stamp, 

forward both blank and ‘printed work; ‘familiar with machinery. 

A 355. 

BINDERY FOREMAN OR FINISHER desires steady position; have 25 
years’ experience in large and small shops; willing to go anywhere; 

ean handle anything; at present employed. A 379. 

















WANTED — Position as superintendent of large or medium printing- 
plant; if you are looking for a man with executive ability, who can 
produce results, address A 378. State size of plant and salary. 





SUPERINTENDENT- ESTIMATOR — Young man, with 17 years’ expe- 
rience on highest grades process color and half-tone catalogue work ; 
strong on presswork; sober, steady and reliable. A 270. 





POSITION WANTED as manager or superintendent of printing or 
publishing plant; good references; wide experience all branches. 
F. J. BRAINERD, Oakville, Cal. 





Pressroom. 


WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman; outside of 
ean furnish first-class Tetonemees ¢ union. A 369. 





SITUATION 
Chicago ; 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Secondhand 4 by 8 or 5 by 9 Waite die press. Address, 

___with description of machine, WOODBURY & co., Worcester, _ Mass. 

THE F. C. DAMM CO., 701 S. LaSalle st., 
used linotype machines. 


Chicago, pays cash for 


WANTED — A secondhand Thaler keyboard; must be in good condition ; : 
state price. LEO F. KOCH, 1910 Wyoming st., St. aac Mo. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
: " Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers.. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 


Ohio. 











BOOKBINDER, capable good work either branch, can fill foremanship 
position; strictly reliable; Twin Cities or vicinity preferred; ref- 
erences. A 364. 


BOOKBINDER, frst- class finisher, 
position. A 368 


‘stamper and “forwarder ‘desires 





Composing-Room. 
FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR, age 28, union, 


stonework, desires to locate somewhere in the East; 
modern; could handle foremanship of medium-sized plant. 


experienced on 
plant must be 
A 329. 








MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR, operates linotype also, “wishes 
work where both are used; clean, union. W. WHITE, 5513 Media 


st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR open for position in first-class, exclusive job- 
printing plant in the Southwest; fast, accurate, union; no tourist. 

A 370. 


AMBITIOUS young union printer wants position with firm doing high- 
grade work; I. T. U. student; east of Mississippi. A 357. 











LAYOUT MAN, designer, illustrator and compositor wants position. 
359. 





Engravers. 





I HAVE a new photo-planographic offset process which entirely elim- 
inates transferring, saving both time and material; the largest 
offset plates can be handled with speed and accuracy, and the results 





Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 
Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Counting Machines. 









































are equal to the best photo-litho work; I would like to corresp 
with some firm having a _ photo-litho department or any other that 
might wish to use this process; I am a practical man and can lay out, 
operate and take complete charge of this department. A 324 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. stat ats 

















PROCESS 
WOR 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Cylinder Presses. 
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Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 











Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 











Dies 





Gold Stamping and Embossing. 
DEUSS, WILLIAM, & CO., 314 W. Superior st., 
and leather labels our specialty. 





Chicago. Index tabs 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel 
rules and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, 
etc. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY. — See Typefounders. 























Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines. 














Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 








Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 

















Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
Roughing Machines. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Static Neutralizers. 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 805 Temple bldg., Chicago. 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD. SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book and 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typecasting Machines. 














Big values. 


























AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— 
GOLDING MFG. CO.,. Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 








-See Typefounders. 





Paper-Macerating Machine and Card Local Ticket Machinery. _ 


BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO., 108 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Paper- 
macerating machine for destroying confidential papers, checks, and 
all kinds of stationery; paper can be used for packing. 








er _Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. _ 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
phia, Pa. 





Wayne Junction, Philadel- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.— See Typefounders. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 183-135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey 
Factories Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 
Established 1850. 





5 Purchase st., cor High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 








THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, New York. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in 1 type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st. ; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st:; Pittsburgh, 323 3d. av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av. ; 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can.; 175 McDer- 
mot av. 


KEYSTONE ‘TYPE. FOUNDRY, makers of printing ‘type: of quality, 

brass rule, printers’ requisities and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 
Park pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; 
Detroit, 42 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts. ; 
Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dailas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 

















LET US estimate on your type requirements. 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


" Wire-Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
nia Wood Goods. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Brighter up your printed matter — booklets, blotters, mailing fold- 
ers, etc.—with our new and snappy cuts. Doaway with high cost 
of art work and engravings. Our ideas are original and clever; 
not a specimen book of typefoundry electros; these illustrations get 

RESULTS. Send Soc. (refunded on first order) and we'll send the 
book FREE. THE BUSINESS-ILLUSTRATION CO. 
2628 Division Street Chicago, Hlinois 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








DO YOUR BIT 


in the fight 
| against the 
paper short- 
age by 
Baling 
Your Waste 
Paper 
Booklet 64F. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Chicago New York 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 


of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





per cent of profit and 

thatis so easily learned 

as making RUBBER 

STAMPS. Any 

printer can double his 

income by buying one 

We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





MiCeuktuseh shes, « 


WN 
NGO 6 
) DESIGNERS 


ROTYPERS 
512 SHERMAN ST. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color — in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





én, Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
Chie ECONOMY QUADS 
ee mo _ _ SAVE 25 PER CENT 
fe Voight par 
OcT. 
InTrouble 95 +49 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying A 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 





JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


1B) B— 3 CEI Do) 
| DI (S35 OFS SL 
| 3 B31 O2 B 205 B 42) DOL) 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the “Monarch” Quoins 


4P 7, ann | 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S.A. 


HEMPEL 
TRADE E 








YOU CAN DO 
IT quicker, better, 
cheaper,safer,than 
you are doing now 
by using the 


REVOLVATOR 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


Write for Bulletin I-36 to 
find out all about it. 


New York Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
200-A 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 

















Established January, 1894. 


THE PROCESS = 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTALY 


MEAN 
DESIGNING ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
1 ARTOTYPES 4X2 PHOTOGRAVURES 


~A.RINGLER. CO, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
Post free, $2 per annum, 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


that side thoroughly. 


14 Farringdon Avenue 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 








London, E. C. ~~. 
eS xn 








a & 
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An Open Letter 


to Montgomery Ward & Company 


SUBJECT: ‘‘Your Printed Salesman”’ 


GENTLEMEN : — 


When the founders of your business, Mr. A. Montgomery Ward and Mr. 
George R. Thorne, decided that the best and easiest method of selling merchan- 
dise was by the printed illustration and truthful description, they originated one 
of the best ideas in the selling world. 


Patterning ourselves after your originators, we wish to take this opportunity 
of bringing to your attention the various departments of our establishment, in order 
to sell to you the way you sell to others. 


First e We are equipped with the latest, most up-to-date linotype and monotype machines. 
* A schedule—very similar to your own—will deliver our work easily and promptly. 


Second: We have over 15,860 square feet of composing-room space, of which a certain 
* part will be set aside and so arranged as to insure your work being handled with- 
out confusion. This means a neat set-up that will be attractive to the reader's eye. 


Th * d e We have eighteen flat-bed presses, of the latest design, in all sizes. This enables 
ra. handl Mn i f 1 catal 
us to handle your smallest booklet or a sixteen-page form of your general catalog 
with equal ease. Some of these presses are equipped with automatic feeder and elevator. This 
means a faster capacity to each press and naturally has a bearing on the ultimate cost. 


Fourth e We have a battery of Gordon presses to handle all your job printing. Some of 
°* these presses are equipped with automatic feeders and we can run their capacity 


up to 2,000 impressions an hour. Remember that, gentlemen, it is important. 





Fifth e We have twenty folding and cutting machines. These machines do away with hand 
* labor in turning out your smaller books, such as the Piano Catalog, the Pattern Book, 


and the Plumbing Book. 


Sixth e We are equipped with the latest gathering machines, scheduled to gather fifteen 
* complete forms with one swing of the fingers. This machine is really marvelous— 


in fact, it seems almost human. We can use it on such issues as the Farm Book to advantage. 





e We occupy our own building, with excellent facilities for delivering your jobs 
Seventh * after they leave the bindery. 


Ei hth - If your Superintendent of Printing will use the ‘phone at his elbow to call 
lg: * Wabash 2484, it will bring to his desk the Head of our Sales-Promotion Depart- 


ment — a man who knows much of the Catalog business and your requirements in particular. 

















Very truly yours, 


Note 
This is the first of THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


a series of open let- 
ters calling atten- 
tiontothe facilities JAMES HIBBEN 
of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company Vice-President and General Manager 
for the handling of 
individual printing 


































































problems. 
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1,000 More Impressions 
Per Day, Per Press! 








That’s Efficiency, not an Idle Boast 


Increase production and down go your hour costs. 
Lower costs enable you to compete with any 
other printer and still make your regular profit. 


The Rouse Paper Lift 


Increases the producing time by reducing the time other- 
wise wasted in car- 








rying new lifts of 
stock. The stock 
for anyrun is at the 
feeder’s elbow, 
within easy reach. 


‘*Rouse Handling 
vs. Man Han- 
dling’’ explains 
the lift and its ad- 
vantages to you. 
Write for it to-day. 
H. B. ROUSE 
& COMPANY 


2214 Ward St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Sfirt’’ 504 West 24th St., New York 





Large Readable Figures 


make it easy for you to know the exact count 
when your machines are equipped with 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Model ““D” for C & P presses, accurate, dur- 
able and easy to attach. $5.00 at your dealer’s. 


F. B. REDINGTON CoO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


Pee | 














WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits t 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
aE eee ee ee 


ANWAY “sce rarss GRIPPERS 
SAVE TIME —SAVE STOCK—GIVE SATISFACTION 


Used extensively on C. & P. and O. S. Gordons and Miller feeders. Send for folder 
and partial list of users. Sent on receipt of money-order, check or C. O. D. order. 


Chesher Printing Co,, Biers poems. ordered one set 10x 15 Anway Adjustable Job 
Press Grippers Jan. 10, 1 . On Feb, | they ordered another set 10 x 15. This tells 
you better than we can thai kawar Grippers are giving perfect satisfaction. 


PRICES: i2sistsce 778 Fs00 Eee $80 
ANWAY GRIPPER CO., 7038 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 























THE JOHNSON PROCESS 


Flexible Glue and Padding Glue 


These specialties offer the best glues on the market at a very reasonable price. 
Generous sample sent free. Write for sample and prices. 


THE JOHNSON PROCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Established 1888) 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


"Phone: Superior 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Horgan’s Half-Tone 


and Photomechanical Processes 
By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of “‘Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 


q All phases of photo- 
mechanical methods are 
as a text-book for the exploited and many 
student. formulas given. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
esses, in from one to four colors.’ Glossary of 481 words 
uses by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


@ A reference book for 
the practical man as well 








THE BEST TABS 


For Blank Books and Loose Leaf Systems 


AIGNER’S 
PATENT INDEX TABS 
Be Sure to Specify AIGNER’S When Ordering 
From Your Supply House 
Do not put up with the loss, disadvantage and inconve- 
nience incident to the use of miscellaneous, mixed-up 
assortments of index tabs. 

AIGNER’S PATENT INDEX TABS ARE FUR- 
NISHED IN STRIPS, each letter in rotation, uniform 
in size and slit for easy separation. 

NO CHANCE FOR MISTAKES. No sorting is necessary. 
If your dealer can not supply you, order direct from us. 
Wecarry instock A to Z. 26 to 300 Subd. Days of theWeek, 
Months, States, also Name and Number Labels; any size 
furnished. W ritefor descriptive folder and samples. 


G. J. AIGNER & COMPANY 
552-54 West Adams St., Dept. A, Chicago, Illinois 
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Spoiled Work Saps Profits 


Reduce YOUR percentage of LOSS with the 
HORTON ‘4tep~ PULLEY 


With NEW GEAR AND PINION GUARD 








The proper speed for the work in hand may decide its quality. The 
improved Horton Pulley controls the speed of the platen press. It does 
it quickly and easily. If the press runs too rapidly, the feeder can not 
keep pace. Impressions are missed and production is cut down. If it 
runs too slowly, the capacity of the equipment is not obtained. With 
the HORTON you can strike the happy medium, where quantity and 
quality of output join with best results. 

THE NEW GEAR AND PINION GUARD protects the stock from 
the greasy gear, both on the feed table and the delivery table. /¢ #s 
Insurance Against the Careless Feeder. 

The Horton Variable Speed Pulley, with gear attachment (see illustration), 
can be attached to any Chandler & Price press without removing the con- 
necting arm. Sold complete, orguard and pulley may be bought separately. 


ALL LEADING SUPPLY HOUSES AND TYPEFOUNDERS SELL IT. WE WILL GLADLY 
SEND FURTHER DETAILS TO ANY WHO DESIRE SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


‘Westinghous 























Individual 


Motor Drive 


will increase your producing capacity. 


You can place your presses, cutters, 
stitchers and other machines where 
most convenient for consecutive work. 


The absence of line shaft and belting 
gives a cleaner, brighter shop. There 
is no oil dropping from hanger bear- 
ings to spoil your paper-stock. 


Send for Booklet 3/85. a Motor-Driven Presses. 


WwW Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Sales Offices in all Large American Cities 
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A Mig 


If it’s Hammermill 
it’s strong enough to 
endure hard knocks 















Hammermill Cover stock is 
tough—just the kind of tough- 
ness that will stand hard and 
continuous handling, the kind 
of handling a booklet or cata- 
log generally receives. 

You want the booklets you 
print to stand up—don’t you? 

You want them to be a 
credit to your house. 

Then you need Hammermill 
Cover. 




















Hammermill Cover 
has backbone and 
stamina 








It is made to stand the gaff, 
and there is a snappy richness 
about it which makes it ex- 
tremely pleasant to handle. 


Hammermill Paper 
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‘rong Cover 












ompany, Erie, Pa. 
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Cover Samples 
that are practical for 
printers 


Our Portfolio of Hammer- 
mill Cover samples is a practi- 
cal thing for printers to use. 
It shows specimens of printing 
—the kind that your customer 
will pay for and which your 
pressman can produce. 

Best of all, the samples in 
this Cover Portfolio enable 
you to solicit many different 
kinds of business, because 


The designs are 
specialized 


There is a cover design for 
a furniture book, shoe book- 
lets, clothing booklets, etc. 


Send for the 
Hammermill Printing 
Salesman’s Portfolio 




















What Would You Think 


of a Manufacturer— 


—who wrote to you with a stub pencil: 
‘‘We are saving much money be- 
cause we do not use typewriters and 
telephones?’’ You might well wonder 
whether his merchandise was as much 
out of date as his business methods. 


You know that modern time and 
labor saving appliances are not added 
expenses, but that they have super- 
seded slower and more costly proc- 
esses. 


The concern that uses your business 
paper to tell you its business story is 
simply making it easier for you to 
buy intelligently with the least waste 
of time on your part and theirs. 


For the right kind of advertising short- 
ens the distance between human minds 
just as certainly as the railroad has 
shortened the distance between places. 
It is still possible to walk from New 
York to Chicago, and it is still possible 
for a business to get along without 
advertising, BUT— 


—don’t forget that the seller who does 
not advertise is not only paying for 
the results that such advertising would 
get him, but he is also paying more than 
necessary. 


Progressive advertisers are progres- 
sive merchandisers and it pays to do 
business with them. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, we. 


The International Association of Trade, Technical and Class Publications 


ALL OF WHICH HAVE SUBSCRIBED TO THE ‘STANDARDS OF PRACTICE”’ 





Advertising & Selling 

American Architect 

American Exporter 

American Hatter 

American Machinist 

American Paint & Oil Dealer 
American Printer 

American Blacksmith 
Automobile, The 

Automobile Dealer & Repairer 
American School Board Journal 
Architectural Record 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Brick & Clay Record 

Buildings & Building Management 
Bulletin of Pharmacy 

Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Railway & Marine World 
Cement World 

Clothier & Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Concrete 

Domestic Engineering 
Drygoodsman, The 

Dry Goods Economist 





Dry Goods Reporter 

Editor & Publisher 

Electrical Review & Western Elec- 
trician 

Electrical World 

Electrical Railway Journal 

Electric Traction 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 

Furniture Manufacturer & Artisan 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record 

Haberdasher, The 

Hardware Age 

Hide & Leather 

Hotel Monthly 

Illustrated Milliner 

Implement Age 

Industrial Arts Magazine 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

International Trade 

Lumber Trade Journal 

Lumber World Review 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Engineering 





Merchants Trade Journal 

Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam 
Fitter 

Metallurgical & Chemical Engi- 
neering 

Modern Hospital 

Motor Age 

Motor World 

National Builder 

National Druggist 

National Petroleum News 

Power 

Practical Engineer 

Railway Age Gazette 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 

Shoe & Leather Reporter 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe Retailer 

Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 

Textile World Journal 

Transfer & Storage 

Woodworker 





HEADQUARTERS: 220 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Information concerning Business Papers cheerfully supplied 
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Bookform Card Cases for the Printers 


Linotype Typewriter | || “oe 
a, os Factory Rebuilt $s Vy: tt, Samples 


This is a standard visible 
machine, equipped with 
tabulator, back spacer, 
two-color ribbon device 
and all latest improve- 
ment. 

Guaranteed one year. 


Shipped C. O. D., $37.50. 
Five-Day Trial. A practical Card Case 


f h ade. Neat, ac BS enie 
CENTRAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY three sizes from beautifully embossed leatherette, Holds about trent eede 


100-106 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The cost is so small that any printer can afford to use them in quantities. 























Wing-Horton Mailers sia 


Are Still in Demand a>. rk VAL 
cree & rey \\ N ~ a VY, \G 
Really we are almost too busy filling ba abet 
orders to afford the time to say so. 
es 619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


We, however, have a circular giving CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
full particulars which will be gladly v 


sent for the asking. BOOKBINDERS 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























THE “KA ZOO | || JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 
a4 MOTOR 


for Job Presses 


Perfect variable speed con- 
trol with alternating > 
urrent. rade-mark 
‘ . Registered U. S, Patent Office 


Write for our book on Printing 
Press Motors. 








We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 


R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY aiiats tins. aenamaieaanamainry: kana ail 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 



































Your Paper-Cutting Machines can’t give Service if your 
Knives have not the Proper Edge! 


WHY NOT look into the matter of an 
Automatic Knife Grinder for this work ?P 
This shows our Type G Full Automatic Feed Knife Grinder with 
Water Attachment which is especially designed for the care of large 
Paper-Cutting Knives. More cutting—less power—truer cut—greater 


Attachment production—less cost—better work—are the results of knives sharpened 
on this machine. Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


No. 20 Lock Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Automatic 
Feed 
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MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHNINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC — 
Send for a copy— it’s free 


INKS Whether you are an employer 


or employee, foreman or 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES apprentice, or simply interested 
— in printing from the “user’s” 

WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
PROCESS INKS that will be worth many times 

seneened its price, in the practical sugges- 

SPECIAL OFFSET INKS tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 























wale 
tit} 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 























This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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KIMBLE 


Single-Phase, Variable-Speed 
PRINTING PRESS 
MOTORS 


1. Are designed for printing 
press service, only. 


2. They have all the refinements 
that belong on a printing-press 
motor and have none of the com- 
plications that are necessary to 
make a general-purpose motor 
fit for printing-press work. 


3. Afford widest range of press 
speeds with utmost nicety of 
control. 


4. Are economical, because 
they convert the power metered 
into useful work without loss 
in resistance boxes. 


5. Robalternatingcurrent of its 
terror for the printer, since they 
surpass direct current motors in 
performance. 


6. Can be installed on any sin- 
gle, two, or three phase circuit 
of proper voltage and cycles. 


Kimble Motors are made in 
sizes ranging from those re- 
quired by the smallest job press 
to the big motors for the large 
cylinder presses. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago 








Printed with Duro Overlay 


HE DURO OVERLAY PROCESS has now 
been in use long enough to fully demonstrate 
its usefulness in half-tone printing. Made ofadur- 
ably coated material which dissolves according to 
the depth of shade, it will wear indefinitely with- 
out breaking down. Invented in America, by an 
American and for American Printers who aim to 
be progressive. Considering the reasonable price 
the process is sold for, no printer can 
afford to be without it. 


“IT HAS STOOD THE TEST” 


Send for samples and terms 


121 Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





























ADVERTISER'S 
Lis FUN 9D)= 1010) 4 


a piiciest Sl ara 


ERE’S just the book on Advertising a you need = be 


d printing expenditures; it will familiarize you with 
the technical Soils of the yonsconnices and Printing Arts. 


« The Advertiser's Handbook i the Principles of 
Advertising; how to write good ‘ ok how to plan 
and lay out Advertisements; Type and Printing Styles, 
Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, proper cuts for 
different papers, Electrotyping, Stereotyping, etc. It teaches 
Advertising for Stores, Mail-Order Businesses, Technical 
and Trade Papers; Street- Car snd Outdoor Publicity; De- 
signing and Preparing ‘Copy’ for Circulars, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Folders, Sales- Eatices. It tells how to plan and 
conduct small and large Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; 
how to read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertisements 
and Publications; the work of the Advertising Agency, etc. 


The I. C.S. Aoi s Handbook is one of 22 I. C. S. Hand- 
books, treating of cial, T l and Scientific sub- 
jects, all crowded 2 wail They have the contents of full- 
sized books condensed into pocket size, ready to go with you 
anywhere and be at your instant ery 
is clear and concise, every principle is made easy to understand 
and to apply. They are bound in cloth, red edges, goldleaf 

stamping, printed from new, clear type on good book paper, elaborately illustrated 
and completely indexed. 


The regular price is $1.25, but 
Pa roqalar pet TIME you can [ 1.C.S., Box 7711, Scranton, Pa. 


buy those you want, postpaid, 
for only 50 cents each. 














| I enclose $ ______.for Handbooks marked x. 
Advertiser's Po Trades 


You runno risk! | Ae nee en’ . Concrete Engineer's 
Your money back if fey ont.’s 
desired. | Electrical Eagiieces Farmer's 
INTERNATIONAL l Teleph. & Teleg. Engr.’s (JAutomobiles 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS | Name 


Box 7711, Scranton, Pa. ! 4 saress 


Civil Engineer's 
Steam Engineer's 
|Mechanic’s 
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COLOR 


_ AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


a 
E-C-ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








$105° Buys This Paper Baler 


Prices paid for waste 
paper were never higher. 
3,000 mills in 23 states 
are paying from $16.00 to 
$60.00 a ton for lowest 
to highest grades. This 
DOMESTIC Baler at 
$10.50 will enable you to 
bale your waste —to put 
it into commercial form 
that will bring you big 
round dollar profits. 


Domestic 
Paper Baler 


» Guaranteed for Five 
Years. Backed by many 
years’ experience in Baler 
manufacturing. Madeon 
strictly scientific princi- 
ples—no cranks to crank 
—no slow, laborious screws to screw down. Occupies 
small floor space—makes bales weighing from 50 to 80 
lbs. Strong —simple — durable — ethcient — guaranteed 
for five years. 
About 30 bales of paper pay for the baler—then it will pay you. 


Send in this ad. with your name and we will 
LZ send details 

THE GEM MFG.CO. 

Box 34 BASCOM, OHIO 




















T has been asserted that out of ten men 
who go into the printing business only 
one lasts ten years. Why? Because of 
lack of knowledge of facts. Their estimat- 
ing is guessing, and 


GUESSING IS A 
GAMBLE 


To take the gamble out of estimating ink 
is one of the objects of this book. Still 
more important is to know the relations 
of colors to each other—their distributive 
percentages of carrying power—their 
balances in color strength. 


SIXTY PAGES OF COLOR EXAMPLES 


PRICE: Five Dollars. Postage 15 cents extra. 


Five Hundred Copies Printed 





Four Books Which Should Be 
in Every Printer’s Library! 


‘BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 





Just the thing for ready reference. 


They will answer any of the puzzling 
questions which confront you daily. 


Invaluable whether you operate your own 
bindery or must depend on others for 
such work. 

Two heads are better than one, and with 
these books you will have Mr. Pleger’s 
experience and advice within reach all 
the time. 


You had better be prepared. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS 
SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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The Juengst 
Machines 


Gather, Stitch, and Cover, or 
Wireless Bind Books While 


in Continuous Motion 


They have no equal for 
accuracy, durability and 
product. 


They are protected by 

broad basic patents and the 

public is warned against 
infringements. 


If you want to reduce pro- 
duction cost and know your 
books are correct, write us. 


No bindery is complete 
without them. 


American Assembling Machine Company, Inc. 


(Successors to GEORGE JUENGST & SONS) 
New York World Building, New York City Factory: Croton Falls, New York 




















Roberts Numbering Our Perfect = 
Machine Company | Printing Plates a 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are making extra 
Please heavy shell plates by 
For General Jobwork | New Model 69 Particul ar a lead moulding pro- 


Made in 7 Different Styles cess without the ai d 


of Figures and with a Ca- v 

pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. Ppinters of graphite; an ac- 
ae complishment that 

makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 

precise and perfect reproductions with 

every atom of detail preserved. 

MOREOVER THESE PLATES a a a r a 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register to a“ Knat’s Hair” 


N? 12345 a There’s more to this process than can be 
Pino scant | explained here. The details are interest- 

ize 1%x}% inches. | ues sins 
seas reasoners a ing—let us send them to you or have our 
at ie hn " 7) - man see you personally. Look into this 
tet —— p before tackling that particular job you have 
To number either forward or backward. on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 


FULLY GUARANTEED . x ee 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices é bee Write now, or ’phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


sscsiaaiiaadeiiariaciaaieaiaieas AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Ce 
ofthe American Type Founders Co. 24-30 SOUTH Franklin 2263—2264 
ead all Tees Pounders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 éunton street CIICASO Automatic szzs3 
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This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 





is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. anp B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
. advantageously, and to save 
aes = money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1917-1918 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


GhePAPER 
DEALER 











The **New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Piaten Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us to-day for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 























The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the- 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 








THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Builders 
of 






INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 
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PREPARE FOR WAR. 


The liveliest war the printer has is the war for new business; it is 
not a war of price, but a war of quality and service. The best ser- 
vice is rendered by our great line of perfect, artistic, striking illus- 
trative types. The printer who hasn’ t them=the fine standard faces 
and the pleasing new facesis not doing justice to himself or to his 
customers. See recent circulars and send for more~or for salesman. 


BARNHART ,Brotners € & SPINDLER. 


— aor 
SANSAS city SOMANA SAINT pau 


SET IN PUBLICITY GOTHIC, PENCRAFT OLDSTYLE BOLD CONDENSED, FLAG AND SHIELD BORDERS 


TOUT TY 











IR.R.B, 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Fiexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Do you buy a bond paper to 
please yourself or your cus- 
tomer? You can do both if you 
use the practical, every-day 
business paper 


Marquette 
Bond 


and with our portfolio you can show your 
customer beautifully printed specimens 
of letter-headings, in one and two colors, 
printed, engraved and embossed. Send for 


the book. It’s free. 
The Standard for 16 Years 


Marquette Bond is carried in a wide range 
of sizes and weights, in seven colors and 
white, with envelopes to match. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
653-655 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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Commended for Commercial Stationery 


A PAPER YOU’LL LIKE! 


In these days of outrageous prices and poor quality, 
a high-grade paper at a moderate price is a real treas- 
ure for both printer and office man. Old Shelburne, 
the new Commercial Correspondence Paper, is an 
exceptionally pleasing and satisfactory stock, for a 
reasonable cost. 


The texture of @ld Shelburne is firm and strong, 
with an attractive glazed finish. This high glaze 
looks well, and works better; it insures brilliant, 
clean impressions from type at all times. 


There is Real Quality in this Stock 


Get acquainted —we’ll send you 
samples and prices. 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 











The Little Jobs Where 
Service Counts 


Nine times out of ten they can be 
done on the Chandler & Price Press 


The smallest job of envelopes, cards or labels 
is often the job that is in the biggest hurry. 


These “‘little jobs where service counts” can 
be done on the C. & P. Gordon in jig time 
without sacrificing your profit or disturb- 
ing the schedule on the larger and more 
important jobs. 


Think of the selling talk it would give you 
to keep one press always open for the little 
“rush jobs.”’ Such service wins and holds 
printing customers against all competition. 


The investment in aC. & P. Gordon is so low 
that you could easily afford one for just this 
work even though it were idle part of thetime. 


It is the ideal press for rush jobs—easy to 
make ready, quickly washed up and capa- 
ble of producing fine half-tone work as well 
as all other kinds of printing. 


“*For service sake’’ see your dealer 
about an extra Gordon. 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Agencies and dealers in 
principal cities. 
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Be Sure to Get Yours 


HAVE YOU HEARD about the new White Princess 
recently added to the famous family of Princess Cover 
Papers? Changin, conditions, the rapid development of 
colorwork and the ,rowin?, popularity of the offset proc- 
ess have made this White a necessity in our list of colors. 


YOU CAN SEE this beautiful Princess White Cover in 
our new sample-book. It has the splendid strenZth and 
remarkable embossing, and printing, qualities of the other 
Princess Covers. The unusual and beautiful texture of 
the paper shows up to marked advantage in the White. 


THE NEW SAMPLE-BOOK IS A BEAUTY! Don't 


fail d f . We'll includ f the 1 
' The Human “cai 
Fj C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
1 4 U re WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 















By 
John H. Vanderpoel 
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This work is a thorough analysis of the human 
figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by 
feature, and as a whole. The author was for 
thirty years one of the most distinguished drafts- 
men and teachers of drawing in America, and he 
has given us in this book a full and concise 
exposition of his system. The 54 reproductions 
of masterly drawings (full-page size) and the 330 

sketches showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions are of the greatest value to 
the student and the working artist. Altogether 
it is the most complete illustrated work on the 


subject now extant, and more than any other BIG CHIEF NASHUA SPEAKS TO 
book serves the purpose of a model. The gen- HIS BROTHER PRINTERMEN 


eral public will also find this book valuable and 
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interesting for study and reference. “Hark, my Brothers! My tribe make sure cure for Printermen who use gum- 
Th: ed ° a stick paper. Na-Sh-Ua Paper very white like new snows, very straight like 
I his latest edition contains some of Mr. Vander Indian’s hair. You like ’em. Make ink look very bright! No stick. You wet 
poel’s best drawings, which are reproduced for ’em—stick quick as wink —never let go. 

the first time. These have replaced the drawings “Hark, my Brothers! There was a Printerman who knew not Na-Sh-Ua Indian 


Sign Stick-Gum-Stock. He took what bad traders bartered. He put much 
printing on punk stock, but him no stick, gum no good. Only Printerman got 
LEAT 4 ‘ ‘ . an stuck. Stop, look and listen. See Indian Head on package of Gum Stock, you 
SE VENTH REVISED EDITION no get stuck. You get ahead. Let us hunt together and catch heap big orders. 
Price, $2.00. Postage ZO cents extra. My Brothers, at your sign our swiftest messengers will bring 
gifts of try-sheets and many samples to your Print Tent.”’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. BIG CHIEF STICK-GUM NA-SH-UA 


of other artists. 








From 
snainigiemennmaueaal Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 
Cc H ICAGO NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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6 Wheels e 6 Wheels 
American Model 41 
$820 With Indicator $820 


New Automatic Hand Machine recently added to our well known 
line of Typographic machines. Steel throughout. Indicator shows 
printing figures and changes of numbers as they are being made. 


Specify AMERICAN when ordering. Dealers everyvhere. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ili. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 


t 
INDICATOR 








A Two-Color 
Harris Automatic Press 
ceAt a Bargain 


Has been run very little and is 
in first-class condition. 


Prints two colors at a speed of 4,500 to 
5,000 per hour. Sheet size 22x30 inches. 
For price and further details, address 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers’ 





Did you receive a copy of our new 
price list? If not, write for it to-day 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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—— Cents on the Stick” 
Lose Dollars on the Stone! 


That is not Economy ! 


Still 
Page-Cording ? 


The small amount saved by purchasing a weak, inaccurate stick, 
in preference to a STAR, will easily be lost again in time spent in 
justifying one job on the stone. 


Hundreds of printers are now usin, thousands of 





Then, there are the bigger and more aggravating losses due to 
** null outs,” when the improperly-justified form is on the press. 
Better take out some “‘ STAR INSURANCE” against such losses. 
“Policies” are in several sizes and styles of composing-sticks, and 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 
THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO. 


* SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 








The Hancock Type Tie-Ups 


TO SAVE TIME AND STRING 


$7.50 per hundred, $67.50 per thousand—any length up to 40 
inches. Over 40 inches up to 72, 50 cents per hundred extra. 
Sample 10 cents. 


Made and sold by H. H. Hancock, Lynn, Mass. 
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Printers’ Paper Pricer 


Time-Cost Computer 


A simple and practical device for computing paper 
prices and time consumed in producing printing; 
or for the rapid extending of these units in estimates 





It Saves Time and Mistakes 


Complete details, prices, etc., sent on request 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Controlling Devices 


Automatic and hand-operated starters and controllers for 
printing presses and printers’ machinery 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROLLER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Just the Thing You Need. THE SONNENBERG 


Make-Ready Saver for Platen Presses 


A few presses when equipped with this device can do the work of many. 
When rushed, you can execute portions * = orders, lift the forms, saving 
the make-ready, and complete the runs la 
Make your Gordons do more by coupeies ‘them with Sonnenberg’s Make- 
Ready Saver. Very inexpensive. 

Inquire of your supply house or send for descriptive circular. 


HENRY SONNENBERG, Maker, 1725 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 





ELF AUK 














66 99 Let us handle the occasional job | 

RO it of this character for you. Three 

and four-color half-tone illustra- 
tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. “2ii¢sco 1. 














The Productimeter 


® in printing plants all overthe country 
is counting production with never-fail- 
ing accuracy. 
Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 

Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 









New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices 








WOOD TYPE 


Highest Discount—Large Stock—Big Variety 
GUARANTEED TYPE 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE COMPANY, Inc. 
Office and Stockrooms: 4th Ave. and 10th St., New York 








KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 








Get Your Share of Wedding Orders 


by having our new line of up-to-date samples with direct prices 
which makes the selling of wedding stationery profitable. 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
628-630 CHESTNUT STREET 








PHILADELPHIA 





















ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Printing 


Cutting and P VrCSSeCS 


Creasing 


Haritfor 








NATIONAL MACHINE COQ. 


111 SHELDON STREET 
HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 


















THE ROGERS LOCKING QUONN caNNor 


= peLiVERED IN U-s.p, 


= =a = eee $ 1.75 


PER 00Z. 


E. BRI ROCERS. 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE..MASS. 





STEEL CHASES 


Sead for quotations and ‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST” 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 


DIPLOMA BANKS 


FOR THE PRINTER 
B. C. KASSELL, 105 N..CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


























<< ‘ 
Bs X Are not an expense—they should be classed as a 
part of your equipment—the same as your presses. 


Buy a good one—use it with judgment and you will 
get a good return on your investment. 


We have Models to suit all requirements from $5 up 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Another 
Byron Weston Ledger Paper 


TYPOCOUNT LINEN LEDGER PAPER is the newest 

Byron Weston Company product, made to meet the 

requirements of machine bookkeeping. Ordinary papers E 

have not the strength to withstand the necessarily con- 
stant handling in and out of the machine, nor the “back- 

bone” to remain upright in the open tray binders. : { OMBP : 
TYPOCOUNT is the result of long and careful experi- 

ee i ~— — the peculiar requirements of this 
method of bookkeeping. It has a firm, stiff texture 2 

which allows hard —- and also insures clean, : DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
sharp impressions from type. re) 

The color of TYPOCOUNT is a restful buff. of PLATES BY ALL PROCESSES 
cog 4 in price, | etnias . — for use in ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
offices where initial expense must be counted. BOOKLET PRINTERS 


Send for TYPOCOUNT folder, with free 
sheets for machine test, and prices. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 720-732 S.DEARBORN ST. 
“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” CHICAGO 
4 


























DALTON, MASS. 














HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


This feeder is meeting with wonderful 
success and a large number are in daily 
use. They are great money and 
time savers. 

Write us for prices and information 


THEW. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U: S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 
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Do your COST ESTIMATES include 
Stitching Wire 
??? 


Send for our WIRE DATA TABLE. Free on request. 
Quantity and cost of wire readily figured for any job. 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


1125-29 West 37th Street, Chicago, Ilinois 














The proof of the pudding is in the eating 


Printers— 


If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER’S 


The proof of worth is in the using. 


The most progressive and largest book- 
binding and paper-box manufacturers 
in the country use 


REX 


DRY PASTE 


There are reasons why it is the cheapest 


and best. 


For the reasons why and samples to try 
before you buy 


Address 


Patent Cereals Company 


PRINTING 
INKS 


J.M. HUBER “ésiexs"* 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mér. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Geneva, New York ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 























The “SIMPLEX” Automatic Paper Feeder 
FOR RULING MACHINES, ETC. 
The most efficient feeder for handling almost any grade of paper from 
tissue to light cardboard. 
EASY TO OPERATE AND TO ADJUST 
on account of the extremely simple construction. 
15 **SIMPLEX *® FEEDERS 


are in successful operation in one plant, and many more throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 


L. J. FROHN CO. 


65 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ORIGINATORS of the only successful Rotary Air-Operated Paper Feeder 


SUCCESSORS TO 
JOSEPH HREN 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND PATENTEES 
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Continuous and Reliable 
Performance for YEARS! 


The Record of Many 


ANDERSON HIGH-SPEED 
JOB FOLDERS (No. 125) 


When one expects a machine to begin to slow up, to 
give trouble and cease to be profitable, these machines 
give good service. 
They continue as fast and accurate as the day they 
left the factory. 
Delays and repairs are expensive. 
Continuous service means fast work, better work and 
more profit. 
Look to the future. BUY A FOLDER THAT IS 
BUILT FOR THE FUTURE. 

Send for detailed information, 

list of users, prices, etc. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


710-716 South Clark Street Chicago, III. 7 








Try Noe-Equl 


(TRADE-MARK) 


The New Wash-up Compound 


INK REMOVER AND 
ROLLER PRESERVER 


ONE QUART SENT FREE! 


Test it for ten days in your own plant. If it does not do all 

we claim it will do, PAY US NOTHING. If it does, pay 

us ONLY 80 cents. You are the judge. That's how much 
confidence we have in NOE-EQUL. 


DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN EVERY PRINTING PLANT 
OVERCOME WITH THIS NEW DISCOVERY WHICH 


Saves 50% on Roller Bills! 


Will not cause rust. 
Will not swell wood-base cuts. 
Will clean ink off anything, no matter how 
long it has set or how hard it is. 


Think what a saving all that means to you! 
Then, NOE-EQUL contains no water or acid and gives forth 


no bad odor. It keeps rollers from sweating and makes 
them impervious to heat or moisture. 


Take advantage of this trial offer while it is in force. 


NOE-EQUL MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ible Dealers Wanted Everywhere 

















They Pay in 
the “ ion Run” 


From the standpoint of both labor and material 
the biggest item of expense in the manufacture of 
electrotypes is the shell. 
It takes less material and time to make a thin shell 
than it does one of the proper thickness and the 
electrotyper, who quotes a “low” price invariably 
“makes it up" on this item. This is discovered after 
the “‘cheap’”’ plate has been on the press a very 
short tlme. 


Good Electrotypes 


We never “‘skimp” on the shell, which is proved 
by the fact that our electrotypes have stayed on 
the press through a complete run of 500,000 im- 
pressions without showing any noticeable difference 
in appearance between the first and last impres- 
sions. The cost of such plates is way below the average 
in the “long run. 


When you want good electrotypes in a hurry, 
remember that we have a patented process that 
enables us to deliver them quicker than anyone else. 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers, Stereotypers 
725-733 South La Salle Street, Chicago 



































Something New 


SNOWDRIFT PAPER is something entirely new 
in the world of business stationery—and something 
very desirable. 

A PAPER FOR PRINTERS—that’s what Snow- 
driftis. The soft, smooth surface insures a clean-cut im- 
pression every time. It is adapted to printing of all kinds. 
For Business Stationery, Announcements, Folders and 
Booklets of all kinds, Snowdrift is quite ideal. Snow- 
drift is so pleasing in appearance that it never fails 
to make a favorable impression. It is easy to print. 
Snowdrift is remarkable for its reasonable price and 
first-rate quality. 

For extra novelty Snowdrift may be had in Feather- 
edge (deckle edge), 500 letter-heads to the box. 


Be Sure to Get Our Sample Portfolios and Free Try-Sheets, 
Prices on Request, 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO. 


LEE, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 
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PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 
DRYERS 
etc. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto 





WINNIPEG 
Ba.TimoreE, Mp. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





























There is a decided 
advantage in being 
a Linotype Operator 





HE opportunities for employment are broader and surer, and 
Tw average salary of the machine compositor is considerably 
more than that of the man at the case. 

Six weeks is the short time it takes the average hand com- 
positor to acquire, under our instruction, a practical working 
knowledge of Linotype operation and mechanism. 


A booklet explaining our 
course and its advantages 
will be sent free to any 


address. Send for your 
copy to-day. 


After this time it is merely a matter of a little practice to 
gain speed, and then you are ready for one of the many good jobs. 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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LABEL PRINTERS! 


Are you getting all the ““GUMMED”’ business that you should? 


If not, one of the chief reasons is that you are not using the 
proper paper or gumming. 


We have special papers and gumming for every purpose. 


Don’t take chances! Let our experts and chemists select the 
proper grade for that “fussy”’ job. 


Above all things, play safe in getting a flat sheet by insisting 
on seeing our “GUARANTEED FLAT” label on every package. 











suazanteen | [deal Coated Paper Co. 


FLAT FLAT Mills and Main Office 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 





GUMMED PAPER 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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The PARSONS 
Quality Mark 


Your compositors and your sales- 

men alike will find practical help in this valuable 

text-book on the typography ofletterheadings. It gives simple rules for testing 

any letterhead for correctness of layout and type faces. You'll know all theim- 

portant principles of letterheadings when you have mastered this unusual book. 

4 ___ The price is 50c. per copy. But 

How you can get this book we will send one copy, free of 

charge, to any employing printer, stationer, lithographer, engraver, or die 

stamper, so he may have it on file for employees’ and customers’ use. To all 
others, 50c. postpaid. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. Box 44 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 








ToWHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS, 
PUBLISHERS, LIBRARIANS, Etc. 


The British and 


Colonial Printer 
and Stationer 


NOW INCLUDES A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 


Bookbinding Trade Section 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION for twelve issues containing the 
BOOKBINDING SECTION (covering a year), 85 
cents, including postage. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. The BOOKBINDING SEC- 

TION forms an excellent medium for the insertion 

of trade announcements, as its circulation covers 

not only users of bookbinding, publishers, librarians, 

etc., but also the trade binding houses, and the book- 
binding industry in general. 


Rates and free specimen copy on application to 
the Publishers 


STONHILL & GILLIS 


58 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 














The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom”’ 
Tine MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 


‘including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 


$3.75 per year. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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British Printer 


The “National Journal’’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London,W. C. 











Get the News 
of the Printing Industry 
Twice a Month 


Every printer, whether he be employee or 
employer, should keep informed of the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing industries. 


hie 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


(now published twice a month) in addition to 
an attractive and instructive section on the 
theories and practices of good printing, gives 
its readers with every issue fifty columns of 
snappy news matter displayed in a fine 
style of news typography. 


The subscription price has not been increased 
— $3.00 a year in the United States and 
$3.50 in Canada. Sample copies 20 cents each. 


Let us add your name to our list. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 
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One Pair Proves It! 


We guarantee our knives as good as those you are using—we will prove they are better. 
We’re not guessing. We prove it to you. Why not let us quote you—to-day? 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 















* 
We Move 
May Is 


to 1017 Piircwry Ave 















| Roel your eye 
peeled for the 
Spring signsof moving. Every 
change of office, store or business 
location means a Stationery job. 
And with 


The Western States System 


to back you, a “stationery job’ can mean your en- 
tree to business you could never touch before. It 
means a costless bulge that you can get on competi- 
tion —a way to make a big price gain on envelopes 
and stationery without one cent of investment, 
change of machinery, or disturbance of routine. 
You just give better service at less money —and 
profit accordingly. 

Why not find out what hundreds of progres- 
Sive printers have already learned about 
the better way of envelope handling? 

It costs nothing to know—or use. 










There is Money in Mak- 
ing Gummed Labels 
if you use the paper made by 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


It is non-curling, gives perfect register in 
any number of colors, and will not stick 
together through atmospheric conditions. 











































Write for Sample-book and Prices 












a 









Booklet of specimen Poster Stamp Shipping Labels Ne 
will also be mailed on request ne Pest 


the Trade’ 
eK estern States Envelope Co. 
r f . 
Samuel Jones & Co., Waverly Park, N. J. | Msnufscturers of + envelopes Aneel 


for Printers and Lithographers. 
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Write for the Free Service Book. 























“Here Are Some Samples of ly Work” 


Says Mr. Slow Printer, pulling a pile of folders, booklets and catalogues from the top 
of a dusty desk. And the prospective customer, after glancing over one or two of the 
disordered array of samples, leaves and places his order elsewhere. Mr. Up-to-date 
Printer, instead, keeps a showroom and has his samples displayed effectively on a 


UNIVERSAL DISPLAYOR 


Samples displayed in this way are always ready to be shown. Folders, catalogues, 
booklets, letter-heads and all other printed matter are arranged to catch the eye of Mr. 
Prospective Customer, so that he can see the samples effectively displayed accord- 
ing to the style of work. There is a place for every sample, and every sample in its 
place. Turning like the leaves of a book, Universal Displayors give you a chance to 
display your samples of good printing in an attractive manner and leave a pleasing 
impression on your prospect. Send for full details and prices. 


Universal Fixture Corporation, 130-137 w. 23d st., New York 
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Just before I start to cut a 
run of stock I get busy with 
this 
Carborundum 
Machine Knife 


Stone 
T puts my paper cutter knife in 


there is no drag to the blade— it 
cuts clean without feathering. The 
Carborundum stone puts the edge 
on the knife quickly, easily. | can 
leave the knife right in the machine 
while | sharpen it—the groove in the 
stone protects my fingers. 


The Carborundum Stone is one of 
' the handiest things in the 
whole shop 
Two or three rubs and the trick is 
done and | find that the blades need 
much less grinding. You know what 
that means in the saving of time. 





Ilade in two shapes, round or square, and 
from your hardware dealer, $1.50 


The 


Carborundum Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
Grand Rapids 
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keen, smooth cutting shape. Then - 












The Robert Dick Mailer 





Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex. , Aug. 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y, 
Gentlemen,— Theol been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 
139 W. Tupper St. 
Buffalo, New York 











New Business Without Cost 


Appearance of Our Neat 


want them and are getting them elsewhere; why not let them get them from you? 
These cards have no rival, no competitors; they are the ‘wonder of the world of cards.” 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





is generally a delusion and a snare; 
but the progressive printer who 
provides his customers, both present 
and prospective, with 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


can not only get new business with- 
out cost, but stir up a lot of business 
from his present customers; these 
cards ate a trade-mark for up-to- 
the-minute tradesmen. Can the 
printer afford to be less up-to-date 
than his customer? Get these cards 
into your business; your customers 


Cards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY, 


‘PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


W rite for trade price and samples and do it to-day 


The John B. Wiggins Co. P3b372e¢ 
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D esi 4 ners 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltyper’s 


5/12 SHERMAN ST. 
(04 s B EE O- 4 67 @) 
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§* Checks are 
money”’ 


sary 


If you were a 


bank official 


would you order checks on plain paper 
or on protected paper? Wouldn't your 
knowledge of paper and of what can be 
done with it make you give a quick 
decision in favor of protected paper? 
Pass on this knowledge of yours to 
where it is needed most. It ought to build 
you aprofitable business in National Safety 
Paper checks with some of the banks 
now using checks on unprotected paper. 


Write for samples of 
National Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Uilman-Philpott 


“Inks That Print’’ 
Are the best— 
Let a test 
Do the rest. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co. 
Established 1881 
4805 Lexington Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors 
R. D. Wilson & Sons The Richmond Print- 
Clarksburg, W. Va. ing Ink Co. 


The Tri-State Paper 


Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 


The Colorado Ink Co. 
Denver, Colo 


The Crescent PaperCo. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mercantile Paper Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Richmond, Va. 
C.1. Johnson Mfg. Co 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wright, Barrett & 
Stilwell 

St. Paul, Minn. 

N. J Hoey 

San Anselmo, Cal. 


Wahpeton Paper Co. 
Wahpeton, N. D. 
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Compare 


ESLEECK’S ONION SKIN 
and MANIFOLD PAPERS 


with other thin papers 

as to Finish, Strength, 

Effect, and Service, and 

it is practically certain 
that you will 


Decide to Get Esleeck’s 


For customers and your own use. 


















MADE AT TURNERS FALLS, MASS., BY 


Esleeck Mfg. Company 


Write Dept. B for Samples 








































For Business Nlen 


Herald Square 
Hotel 


34th Street, New York 


Just West of Broadway 


A modern, up-to-date and centrally 
located hotel, offering the best of 
accommodations at moderate prices. 


On direct car lines from all 
R. R. Stations and Fervrees. 


ROOMS 
125 with privilege of bath $1.50 per day 
75 with private shower bath $2.00 per day 
150 with private bath $2.00 and up 


Club Breakfast 30¢ up—-Special Luncheon 50¢ 
Dinner a la carte at moderate prices 


J.FRED SAYERS, Managinég Director 
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Display 


Mr. Compositor: What do 
you know about it? 


The value of a knowledge of 
display in type-composition 
can not be overestimated. 


A job of printing may be 
ever SO nice in appearance; 
it should be (and the I. T. U. 
Course teaches that also); 
but if it is not properly 
displayed it can not compel 
attention, excite interestand 
influence the reader to do 
what the advertiser wants 
him to do. 


Poorly displayed printing, 
judged from results, is a fail- 
ure; and printing is judged 


by results more and more 
every day. 


To become a good printer, 
you must learn —just as the 
orator must learn—the 
value of words, pauses, 
rhythm, etc. 


You must know when to 
shout, what to shout; when 
to whisper, what to whisper. 


You must study Emphasis 
You must learn Balance 
You must know Simplicity 


All these things and many 
more are taught thoroughly 
and for a small fee in 


The I. T. U. Course 


Do not delay—others are forging ahead. 
A letter, a postal card even, will place com- 
plete details before you. Write to-day to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Our papers are supplied ia fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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GOSS 


The Press of Satisfaction and 
Dependability in Performance 


It is doing continued good service under 
conditions that test a press to the ut- 
most, in hundreds of newspaper offices. 


It has, in every case, been bought after 
exhaustive investigation of all presses 
in its line, although none will do all 
that the GOSS will do or stand up with 
the GOSS in length of good service. 


“HIGH-SPEED STRAIGHT: LINE” 


OCTUPLE PRESS 


That is just the way we want presses 
to be bought — after careful investiga- 
tion. We invite the closest scrutiny 
and, to assist you, we have issued 
Bulletin No. 101, “Goss High-Speed 
Rotary Newspaper Presses.” 


Better send for it, and investigate. 


Ghe GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 


New York Office 
220 West 42nd Street 
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al 
THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 





ITHOUT removing his Model 16 
Double 
hands from the key- Magazine 
Linotype 
board the operator can set 
four to six different faces in 
the same line at one contin- 


uous operation on the 


MODEL 16 
LINOTYPE 


Continuous composition from 
both magazines is obtained by means 
of two shift keys,which are operated 





as easily and rapidly as the regular Nah | mn 
7c 4 | | Yt 
keyboard keys. ‘This is an exclusive WL Whe e 


Linotype feature. 
The instantaneous matrix-mix- 
ing and distributing devices on the 
Model 16 Linotype make it possible Ten Al p habets at the 


to secure an endless variety of face O perato rs Command 
combinations, and in each combi- 





ae ' ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
nation the original design and typo- abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


graphic characteristics of the faces ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 

abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
Lat us demonstrate how the Model 16 ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWX 

Linotype wtll simplify your composition abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 

ABCDEFGHIJ KLM NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 
TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 35 Lombard Street 


are retained. 








